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THE LONGEST SPAN IN THE WORLD. 
By ARTHUR V. ABBOTT. 

A .iTTLE more than ten years ago the residents of | spot as a resting-place, and, whale-like, was amusing him- 
Brooklyn were astonished at hearing, night after night, a | self by blowing. Those who inquired into the mystery 
curious puffing in the neighborhood of Fulton Ferry. It | found a remarkable amphibian, in the shape of an enor- 
sounded as if some huge sea-monster had selected that ' mous wooden box turned upside down in the water, 
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bearing on its upturned bottom a number of steam-engines, 
which were busily engaged in pumping air into the box, 
and whose pufis were the mysterious blowing which had 
been heard. Many were satisfied with this solution. But 
those who desired further elucidation were informed that 
the great box was a caisson, and was destined to become 
the foundation for the massive tower of a bridge, the steel 
threads of which should, ere long, closely unite New York 
and Brooklyn. 

A good foundation is of the greatest importance to every 
undertaking, and to none is it of more consequence than 
to a suspension bridge, the tops of whose lofty towers 
now support millions of lives. Nor is it an easy matter to 
secure a foundation for such a purpose. The graceful 
structure now spanning the East River is, indeed, most 
wonderful, but the hardest part of the work, wherein 
more encountered, and more skill and 
courage displayed in surmounting them, lies seventy feet 


obstacles were 


under the muddy water of the East River, and forgotten | 


in the oblivion of a decade. 

How to get a solid foundation was the first problem to 
be solved at the commencement of the bridge enterprise, 
and at once the query arose whether there might not be, 
under, the mud and sand of the river, a firm ledge on 
which the tower could stand as solid as the Pyramids. To 
ascertain this the first work of the engineers was to cause 


a series of borings to be made on the proposed site of the | 


tower. By means of a curious, auger-shaped drill, at- 
tached to a long iron rod, holes three or four inches in 
diameter were sunk in the bottom of the river. 
few inches the drill was withdrawn, bringing up with it a 
sample of the strata through which it was passing. Foot 
by foot the drill sank through the mud, till at last, at 


a depth of ninety-six feet, on the Brooklyn side, rock was | 


found. To build a tower downward, through mud and 
water for 100 feet, and then upward through the air for 
300 feet more, was deemed unwise, and so it was decided 
to adopt a plan successfully used in Europe, and, strange 
as it may seem, make a foundation of wood. To place 
a tower, weighing more than 100,000 tons, on a wooden 
structure, apparently subject to rapid decay, would seem 
to be the height of foolishness, 
dation large enough, the pressure is distributed over so 
great an area as to be perfectly safe, and by sinking the 
woodwork deeply into the bottom of the river, the sand 
and gravel are washed over it to such an extent as to her- 
metically seal it away from the oxidizing action of the air, 

nd preserve it indefinitely. Examples of such preserwa- 
tion may be seen in the fossil trunks of trees occasionally 
found in ancient river beds, where they have lain for 
countless ages. 

Having satisfactorily decided the kind of foundation, 
the next problem was to place the woodwork in its proper 
situation. Dredging out an enormous hole for the timber 
would be impracticable, for the wash of the river would 
fill the hole up faster than the dredge could excavate it ; 
while to build the foundation fifty feet under water would 
be equally impossible, on account of the difficulty of 
working at that depth, and the buoyancy of the material. 
Fortunately, it was possible to make the foundation dig 
its own hole, and sink in it at the same time. 

To accomplish this an enormous wooden box, 168 feet 
long and 102 feet wide, was built. The peculiarity of the 
box—or caisson, as it is technically called—lies in the fact 
that it has a top, but no bottom. The top of the box, on 
which the tower of the bridge rests, is fifteen feet thick, 
of solid timber ; the whole being bolted together in the 
strongest possible manner. The caisson was built at one 
of the shipyards of Greenpoint, and when completed was 








Every | 


| ure, and the method of carrying on the excavation. 
will be seen, the caisson was constructed so as to have an 
Yet by making the foun- | 





launched in much the same way as a ship. From the 
illustration of the caisson some idea of the great box may 
be obtained. The picture is copied from a photograph 
taken when the caisson was all completed, and just as it 
was ready to be launched. The launching weight of the 
structure was about 3,000 tons, and as soon as it was 
fairly in the water a fleet of tugs seized the queer vessel 
and towed it to its last resting-place near Fulton Ferry. 
Previous to the arrival of the caisson, the site of the 
tower had been carefully dredged as smooth and level as 
possible, and a row of piles driven to guide the caisson to 
its place. As soon as the caisson reached the site, and 
was securely moored to the guiding-piles, the work of 
laying the masonry of the tower on the top of the box 
commenced. Every pound of stone there placed caused 
the box to sink deeper and deeper in the water, till at last 
the bottom, or shoe of the caisson, rested on the mud of 
the river. Then came the tug of war. On shore a 
number of steam-engines, working powerful air-compres- 
sors, had been placed, and as soon as the caisson touched 
bottom these pumps were set at work forcing air into the 
caisson through a series of pipes built into the roof. The 
effect of the air was to force the water out under the edge 
of the woodwork, and when the water had been entirely 
expelled a gang of men were sent into the caisson, passing 


| through the roof by means of the air-lock. As will be 


seen by the illustration, the air-lock was a small chamber 
of iron built on the roof of the caisson. To enter the 
structure it was necessary to go into the air-lock, and 
close tightly the outer door; then, by opening a stop-cock 
communicating with the interior, the pressure between 


| the lock and the caisson was gradually equalized, and the 
| lower door opened, and access had to the interior by 


means of a ladder. To get out of the caisson this process 


| had to be reversed, and so for many months the gangs of 
| men employed there had to undergo this process of lock- 


ing in and out, occupying from two to ten minutes. 
An examination of an illustration showing a cross sec- 
tion of the caisson will give a very good idea of the struct- 


As 


immensely thick roof, covering a small space sufficiently 
high to allow men to work beneath the roof. The sides 


| of the box were furnished with a sharp shoe, made of iron, 


for the purpose of cutting through the mud and sand. 
In the centre was a large tube of wrought iron, reaching 
to the bottom of the caisson, and called the water-shaft. 
The method of excavation was this: A gang of men with 
pickaxes and shovels went into the caisson and loosened 
as far as possible the mud and sand, another set shoveled 
them under the bottom of the shaft ; a dredge, operated 
by a derrick placed on the top of the caisson, descended 
through the shaft, and hoisting the excavated material 
up, deposited it in a scow to be carried away. These op- 
erations will be quite clearly comprehended by an exami- 
nation of the illustrations of the interior of the caisson. 
In order to keep the compressed air in the caisson it 
was necessary to exercise great care to keep the water- 
shaft constantly full of water, which, acting like the mer- 
cury in a barometer-tube, always exactly balanced the 
water pressure. On one occasion the supply of water in 
the shaft of the Brooklyn caisson became too small, and 
the shaft ‘‘ blew out.” Unfortunately, no one was in the 
caisson at the time, so that experience is lost. Eye-wit- 


nesses outside state that water, fog, mud and gtones in a 


dense column were thrown 500 feet into the air, accompa- 
nied by a terrific roar and a shower of falling fragments, 
which covered the houses for blocks around. The noise 
was so frightful that the whole neighborhood was stam- 
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peded, and made a rush up Fulton Street. Even the toll 
collectors at the ferry abandoned their tills. The watch- 
man on the caisson reports that the current of air rushing 
toward the shaft was so strong as to knock him down, and 
a blow from a falling stone then rendered him uncon- 
scious. In a moment or two all was over, and the doors 
of the air-lock dropping open, rendered the dry bottom 
of the river visible through both air-lock and water-shaft. 
Fortunately the caisson was amply strong enough to stand 
the enormous pressure which thus suddenly came upon it, 
so that no damage was done, and when, in a few hours, 
the steam-pumps had restored the supply of air and 
water, all the essential parts were found uninjured. 

As fast as the material was excavated the caisson sank 
through the river bottom, until at last, at a depth of forty- 
five feet, a sufficiently compact stratum was reached to 
support the weight of the bridge. Then came the task of 
filling up the space that had been arranged for the work- 
men with cement and concrete, so as to make a perfectly 
solid mass to carry the tower. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the Brooklyn foundation ; 
and, with the exception that the caisson on the New York 
side was carried down to bed rock at a depth of seventy- 
eight feet, its story is much the same. 

While one set of men had been burrowing, mole-like, 
under ground, or, rather, under water, and sinking the 
caisson through the mud, another set had been busily en- 
gaged in piling stone on the top of the box, thus helping 
by its weight to sink the foundation, and at the same time 
to build the tower ; so that when the caisson reached its 
final resting-place, the mason-work of the tower stood just 
above the water like a little granite island. Then came 


many months of patient work, monotonous, perhaps, to 


the public, who saw nothing remarkable in the slow 
growth of the tower, except that the masonry was ponder- 
ous in the extreme, and that great care was necessary to 
lift the huge blocks two or three hundred feet into the air, 
yet a positive relief to the engineers, who had for so long 
been resisting, in the dismal darkness of the caisson, the 
insidious attacks of the river. Layer after layer of toughest 
granite rose in the air by month after month of patient 
labor, till, in 1875, there stood erect, one on each side of 
the river, two towers, the graceful arches of which, like 
the shoulders of old Atlas, were fit to sustain a little 
world, and ready for the steel strands of the coming 
bridge. Avery good idea of the towers as they thus stood, 
some six or seven years ago, may be had from the illus- 
tration of ‘*'The Bridge in 1875.” 

While the towers had been in process of construction, 
two other pieces of masonry, equally important to the 
success of the bridge, though perhaps not so imposing in 
appearance, had been commenced and carried nearly to 
cgmpletion. These pieces of masonry were the anchor- 
ages. Asuspension bridge is simply a bridge that is hung 
or suspended from cables stretched from shore to shore 
over the rivere which it is desired to cross. Of course, 
all the weight of the bridge and load is carried by the 
cables, and the ends of each cable must be fastened on 
either side so securely as to be perfectly safe against pull- 
ing out; for, should this happen, the bridge and all its 
load would drop into the water. In cases where rock 
ledges are to be found on the shores, the anchoring of the 
ends of the cables is generally an easy matter, it being 
simply necessary to secure the ends of the cables to the 
rock. In the case of the East River Bridge, as has already 
been seen, no rock could be found. It was, therefore, 
necessary to manufacture artificial ledges large enough to 
resist by their dead weight the pull of the cables. Two 
sites were therefore selected on either shore, in a direct 


line with the two towers, and about 900 feet away from 
them. On each of these sites an enormous pile of granite 
masonry was erected, about 129 feet long, 119 feet wide, 
and 90 feet high. 

The picture of ‘‘The Foundation of the Anchorage 
will give a good idea of the size of the masonry at the 
base of the anchorage, and also the method of attaching 
the cables. In the foreground of the illustration will be 
seen four large cast-iron plates ; these plates are called 
‘‘anchor-plates,” and are placed at the very bottom of the 
anchorage. All the rest of the masonry is piled on top of 
them. In the centre of each plate a series of iron bars, or 
links, is placed, extending upward through the stonework 
and emerging on the top of the anchorage. By reference to 
a picture of ‘*The Anchor Bars” this contrivance will be 
best understood. The cable is secured to this chain of 
bars, and, in order to break loose, the cable must either 
break the chain, or else pull the anchorage bodily up and 
out of the ground. Having thus completed the towers and 
the anchorages, the next and possibly the most important 
part of the work was the construction of the cables. 

To a suspension bridge the cables are as important as is 
the keystone to an arch, for from them, suspended by 
rods or ropes, hangs the entire structure with its living 
load. The East River bridge, with its unprecedented 
span of 1,600 feet, its roadway of eighty-five feet, sup- 
porting the traffic of two such cities as New York and 
Brooklyn, placed in one of the most exposed situations 
possible, constantly subjected to the fierce gales of the 
Atlantic coast, and the corroding action of the sea air, re- 
quired for its cables the use of the strongest possible 
material, selected with the greatest care, and laid in place 
with all the skill of which modern engineering is capable. 
To the engineer of to-day there would not be even a 
question as to the use of steel for such a purpose, for now 
steel is rapidly displacing iron for all structural uses, but 
ten years ago grave doubts were entertained by many gcod 
authorities as to the possibility of obtaining steel of the 
requisite quality and uniformity for such a purpose. 

A bar of good wrought iron one inch in section, will re- 
quire a force of about 50,000 pounds to break it. By 
drawing the same bar into wire about the size of a lead 
b pencil, its particles are so compacted and hardened as to 
require a force of 70,000 or 80,000 pounds per square 
inch to cause rupture. Under similar treatment it is 
found possible to make steel wire capable of standing 
200,000 or 300,000 pounds to the square inch. This strong 
wire would be exceedingly useful in bridge building, were 
it not for the fact that it is very brittle, and under a 
slight shock would snap like glass. After much experi- 
menting it was found possible to obtain from the wire 
makers a very good quality of steel wire, having a break- 
ing strain of 160,000 pounds to the square inch, and suffi- 
ciently elastic to be perfectly free from the danger of 
breaking by sudden shocks. Accordingly, in the Fall of 
1876, a contract was made with the Eagle Wire Works of 
Brooklyn, to supply about 3,400 tons of steel wire nearly 
as large as a slate pencil. The wire was made in coils of 
800 feet in length, and as fast as it was completed the wire 
ran through a bath of melted zinc so as to galvanize it, 
and thoroughly protected it from the weather. In order 
to insure that the specified quality of the wire was main- 
tained, inspectors were placed at the manufactory, who 
rigidly examined each ring before it was sent to the 
bridge. As soon as the wire came out of the zine bath, 
an examination was made to see if it was thoroughly 
covered with zinc, and that there were no lumps or 
rough spots. If this investigation was satisfactory the 





coil was passed to the next inspector, who cut off a piece, 
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and placing it in a 
testing machine, 
pulled it apart, care- 
fully noting the force 
required to break it, 
and the amount that 
the piece stretched. 
If these were found 
correct, the coil was 
accepted and sent to 
the bridge, or if not, 
the wire was returned 
to the manufacturer. 
Meanwhile prepara- 
tions for cable-making 
at the bridge had been 
rapidly progressing. 
On the top of the 
Brooklyn anchorage 
a large shed had been 
built, and a number 
of reels or drums, 
each capable of hold- 
ing several miles of 
wire, set in place, 
ready to be filled 
with wire. In addi- 
tion to the galvaniz- 
ing, it was decided to 
give the wire three 
coats of oil, so in the 
yard around the an- 
chorage large tanks 
were built, wherein 
to dip the wire, and 
a number of racks set 
up on which the wire 
could be hung to dry. 
Of all the prepara- 
tions for cable-build- 
ing, the construction 
of the foot bridge was 
perhaps the most in- 
teresting. It is obvi- 
ous that in a cable 
composed of many 
thousands of parallel 
wires it is very neces- 
sary that each wire 
should be carefully 
adjusted to receive 
its fair proportion of 
the whole load; 
otherwise some wires 
would have no weight 
to bear, while others 
would have more than 
their proportion, and 
becoming overtaxed, 
would break, and 
thus soon the whole 
cable be destroyed. 
In order to regulate 
the wires, as it is tech- 
nically called, it was 
necessary to have ac- 
cess to the cables at 
five points, three in 
the centre span, and 
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one in each of the land spans; and the 
easiest way to accomplish this was to 
construct a temporary bridge, so ar- 
ranged as to allow of easy access to tha 
cables at all points. As the foot-bridge 
was only for the convenience of the work- 
men during the process of cable-making, 
it was simply essential to make it strong 
enough to outlast that operation, and a 
structure built of oak slats laid on wire 
ropes, stretched from tower to tower, 
was all that was required. The first 
thing to be done was to get a rope across 
the river, so a sufficient quantity of three- 
quarter inch wire rope was coiled on a 
large reel, and placed in front of the 
Brooklyn tower. The end of this rope 
was then hoisted to the top of the 
tower, carried over the roofs of the 
houses to the anchorage, and there made 
hae fast. The reel with the balance of the 
oe rope was placed on a scow and towed 
— a over the river to the New York tower, 
== i the rope unwinding off the reel and 
ly ve sinking to the bottom of the river. 
When the scow reached New York, tlie 
remainder of the rope was unwound, 
and the end carried over the top of the 
tower precisely as in Brooklyn, and by 
means of the engine the slack of the rope 
was hauled in, and the rope lifted to its 
place between the towers. 

The first rope thus extended between 
New York and Brooklyn was called the 
traveler-rope, and afterward played an 
important part in the work of stretch- 
ing the wire of the cable. A second rope 
was taken over in like manner, and the 
ends of the two spliced together, so as to 
make an endless belt, like the band on a 
sewing-machine. On the two anchorages 
a series of pulleys had been placed, con- 
nected with steam power ; as soon as the 
traveler was spliced it was placed around 
the pulleys, the engine started, and the 
rope began fo move, running smoothly 
and quietly through the air, an enormous 
belt, 7,000 feet long. When the rope 
was in good working order a ‘‘Bosun’s 
chair,” consisting of a bit of plank sus- 
pended by four ropes, was attached to 
the traveler, in which the master-me- 
chanic of the bridge took his seat, and 
was swiftly hauled from New York to 
Brooklyn, thus making the first trip over 
the bridge. 
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Four other ropes of larger size were 
now quickly stretched from New York to 
Brooklyn, and on these a substantial 
platform of oak slats laid, two smaller 
ropes added, stratched at a height con- 
venient to serve as a handrail, and the foot- 
bridge was complete. Our picture (see 
page 13), taken from the top of the Brook- 
lyn tower, gives a perfect representa- 
tion of the foot-bridge. Such a struc- 
ture, spanning the river at such a height, 
looks as frail as a spider’s web ; yet even 
in the highest winds the bridge scarcely 
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swayed, and during all the six years that the bridge re- 
mained in place not a single accident occurred on it. 

The roadway of the great bridge is so wide that it was 
necessary to support it by four cables, two placed near 
the centre and one on each side. These centre cables are 
nearly 100 feet apart, and so, to give access to them at the 
five points above mentioned, it was necessary to build five 
little bridges, called cradles, extending transversely across 
the span, and connecting with the foot-bridge. In the 
illustration will be seen three of these cradles, placed in 
the centre span, and with their completion the prepara- 
tions for cable-making were finished. 

As fast as the wire was received from the factory two 
coats of linseed oil were applied to it, and the wire al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly. This oil served a double pur- 
pose of giving an additional protection against the 
weather, and by its stickiness helping to cement together 
the wires when they should be compacted in the cable. 


As soon as the oil was dry the coils were sent to the top of | 


the anchorage, and were ready to be spliced. Each coil 
was about 800 feet long, and as the distance over the 
entire bridge, from anchorage to anchorage, was more 
than 3,500 feet, it required at least four rings to make 
a single wire extending from New York to Brooklyn. It 
was essential to make the splices so as to preserve as far 
as possible the full strength of the wire. After much ex- 
perimenting it was found best to cut a right-hand screw 
thread on one end of each coil, and a left-hand thread on 
the other ; then the ends of two coils to be spliced could 
be screwed into a little steel sleeve, or coupling, in the 
same manner that gas or water-pipe is joined; and by 
making the screw threads of a peculiar shape, it was found 
possible to preserve ninety-seven per cent. of the full 
strength of the wire. As far as strength was concerned, 


this method made a joint very nearly perfect, yet when 
the first wires were sent over much trouble unexpect- 
edly arose from the unscrewing of the splices and the 


dropping of the wire into the river. To remedy this 
difficulty the ends of the wire were scarfed, so that when 
the coupling was screwed on, one end lapped over the 
other, and made a locked joint which it was impossible 
to unscrew without breaking the wire. After the coup- 
ling was screwed home the whole joint was dipped in 
a ladle of melted zinc, to galvanize it and seal it up water- 


tight. All the Gotails of this splice may be well under- | 


stood by reference to a picture of the wire splice. 

At the top of the illustration is seen the little coupling, 
and just beneath a sample of the wire. Next in order 
come the two ends of the coils, with the right and léft 
threads, all ready to screw into a coupling. The next 
sample is that of a joint cut open, so as to show the wire 
in the centre, with the scarfed ends partially lapped by 
each other; while the last figure gives the completed 
joint after it has been galvanized, and is all ready to send 
out into the cable. So perfect a splice did this make that 
out of the 120,000 sent into the cable, only one that 
had been rightly made was found imperfect. A glance at 
the picture of ‘‘ drumming up” will show the final opera- 
tions of splicing the wire, and winding it on the large 
reels preparatory to sending it out into the cable. 

For convenience in building, each cable was divided 
into nineteen strands, each consisting of about 300 wires. 
In describing the anchorage it will be remembered that a 
long chain of iron bars was built into the masonry. On 
the top of the anchorage this chain spreads out into nine- 
teen pairs of bars, one for each strand. The operation of 
cable building was commenced by pulling out one end of 
the wire from off the drum in the anchorage, and securing 
it to a horse-shaped piece of cast iron, placed on one of 





| months of patient labor, all the wire was in place. 





the anchor bars, and called a shoe; the loop thus formed 
in the wire was passed around a large wheel or sheave 
placed on the traveler-rope. The engine was then started, 
and the rope, wheel and wire were hauled to New York. 
As fast as the sheave was carried along the wire was 
pulled off the drum, and running around the sheave, 
hung down in the air; on arriving at the New York an- 
chorage the loop of wire was taken off the sheave and 
passed around a similar shoe there placed on a corres- 
ponding set of anchor-bars. The traveler-rope was then 
hauled back to Brooklyn and was ready to start with a 
second load of wire. This operation was repeated till 
the requisite number of wires was laid to make up a 
strand the wire was then cut at the drum, and the end 


| spliced into the first end on the shoe, and the completed 
| strand hung between New York and Brooklyn, an enor- 


mous skein of steel yarn wound from anchorage to an- 
chorage. 

As soon as completed the strand was lashed at intervals 
of a few feet, to keep the wires in place and prevent them 
from becoming entangled with the wire of succeeding 
strands ; and then, by means of very powerful blocks and 


| falls, the shoe was gently let forward, and secured in its 


final place between the anchor bars with a pin. On the 


tops of the towers there are four large castings resting on 


rollers, and called saddles; they are intended to support 
the cables, and prevent the wire from coming in contact 
with the masonry, and the last operation on the strand 
consisted in lowering it into its place in the saddle. 
Strand after strand was thus built, until, after eighteen 
Then 
came the operation of winding, or ‘‘serving” the cable 
with a continuous wrapping of wire, extending from an- 
chorage to anchorage, round and round the cable, like 
thread on a spool. By means of this ‘‘serving” all the 


| wire of the cable was compacted together, and the loose, 


swinging threads of steel converted into a solid cylinder, 
and the work of cable-making finished. 

Although in a suspension bridge the cables are the real 
support, it is impracticable to form the roadway by laying 
timbers or planks directly across them, as would seem to 
be the natural course, for the reason that, in order to 
secure strength, the cables must be allowed to hang in a 
curve, the inclination of which, between the centre and 
either tower, is far too steep to be traveled. The mode 
adopted is to suspend the beams which underlie the road- 
way at some distance beneath the cables, by means of 
steel rods or wire ropes, and to lay an appropriate floor- 
ing on these beams, constructed conveniently for the 
actual walks and carriage ways. 

In the construction of the East River Bridge each cable 
is furnished with a number of wrought iron bands, placed 
seven and a half feet apart. Each of these bands is fitted 
on the under side with two projections, technically called 
‘‘ears,” through which passes a large iron bolt, serving 
the double purpose of drawing the band tightly together, 
by which it is secured to the cable, and of providing a 
convenient means of attaching to the cable the ropes or 
rods that are to sustain the floor. Midway across the 
river, where the descending curvature of the cables brings 
them down quite close to the roadway, the suspenders are 
made of steel rods, having at one end an eye, through 
which the bolt of the cable-band passes, while the other 
end is equipped with a screw thread and nut, by means of 
which it is secured to the end of the floor-beam. Near the 
tower, where the cables rise to’more than 100 feet above 
the floor—a distance much too great to admit the conve- 
nient use of rods—the suspenders are made of steel wire 
rope. 
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In order to fasten the rope to the cable an iron forging, 
shaped somewhat like a pail with the bottom knocked 
out, and called a ‘‘ socket,” is employed. Through the 
place in the socket where, if it were a pail, the bottom 
would be, the end of the rope is passed, and the wires 
forming the rope are untwisted, and spread out so as to 
occupy as much space as possible ; a number of iron 
wedges are next driven in among the wires, and at last the 
remaining space is filled completely by pouring in melted 
lead ; the whole forming the strongest possible fastening, 
and one which has been repeatedly tested to the point of 
breaking the rope, without eliciting any indication of 
failure. The cable-band pin is passed through the bail of 
the socket, while the lower end is secured to, the floor- 
beam by two bolts passing through a cast-irom socket of 
somewhat similar description. 

In addition to the suspenders there are on each side of 
the towers a series of wire ropes forming, as it were, little 
supplementary cables. These ropes extend from the top 
of the towers to the roadway of the bridge on either side, 
and very materially help to support that portion of the 
bridge which is next to the towers. 

The floorway proper consists of long beams or girders, 
laid crossways to the cables—that is, at right angles to 


materials of the roadway upon these timbers, In addi- 
tion to the floor beams there are six lines of steel trusses 
extending from one anchorage to the other. The primary 
object of these trusses is to stiffen the bridge, thus pre- 
venting the oscillation and vibration which have made 
suspension bridges disagreeable, and have in some cases 
led to their destruction. 

In order that the flooring may be both light and 
strong, steel was chosen as the material. It was made in 
lots of about six tons each, and by way of testing its 
strength and quality, a sample of each lot was rolled to a 
bar an inch square, the two ends of which are gripped in 
a powerful hydraulic testing machine, which pulls the 
bar lengthwise until it is absolutely pulled in two, while 
indices note how much the bar stretched, as well as how 
much foree is exerted in finally breaking it. Unless the 
material required at least 75,000 pounds to the square 
inch to break it, and would, before breaking, stretch at 
least fifteen per cent., it was rejected. A sample bar 
having passed the test, the steel ‘“‘ blooms,” as the raw 
stock is called, were heated and rolled into useful shapes, 
such as eye beams, channel bars, angles and rods round or 
square. These were then subjected to some further finish- 
ing operations ; in fact, the material made four railway 
journeys, and passed through three of the largest shops 
in the country, between the first making of the steel and 
its final destination in the bridge. 

Each of the floor beams, hanging from the cables by its 
suspenders, is itself a little bridge, being eighty-six feet 
long and thirty inches deep, and consisting of two long 
straight bars of steel connected by many cross bars. Ex- 
perience has shown that this mode of construction obtains 
the greatest strength with the least weight. Between each 
floor beam six small steel frames are placed, which serve 
the purpose of accurately spacing the distances between 
the different beams, and are technically known as bridg- 
ing trusses. On each floor beam stands a steel post, 
about ten feet high for the outer trusses, and eighteen 
feet for the inner ones ; and steel channel bars extend 
from post to post at top and bottom, forming what are 
technically known as the upper and lower chords ; while a 
series of strong steel links runs diagonally from the top of 
each post to the bottom of its neighbor on either side. 
The entire system thus forms a very stiff lattice-work, ex- 





tending between the anchorages, and which may be 
trusted to prevent vibration. 

The roadway embraces a pathway for pedestrians, “the 
promenade” along the centre of the bridge, tracks for 
steam cars on either side of the promenade—one track for 
cars going each way—and tracks for vehicles —‘“ tram- 
ways "—lying beyond the steam car tracks, and nearest 
the edges of the bridge. The trusses will distinctly sepa- 
rate these five ways. The promenade, which sustains the 
same relation to the bridge as the sidewalk to a city 
street, is about five feet higher than the general level, and 
is carefully prepared for the convenience of pedestrians. 
A Summer morning walk or a moonlight saunter from 
New York to Brooklyn to view the river and margins of 
the two cities from an elevation of 150 feet, are among the 
luxuries now ready for the good people of the two cities. 

On either side of the river the suspended portion of the 
bridge ends at the anchorages. The tops of these massive 
piles of stone are eighty feet above the street level ; hence 
to render easy access to the bridge, two long inclined 
planes, or approaches, have been built, extending from 
the anchorages to the street. In New York the approach 
terminates in Printing House Square, just opposite the 


| City Hall, while in Brooklyn the end is in Sands Street, 
the line of the bridge—and of a layer of timber and other | 


just off of Fulton. The New York approach is the long- 
est and largest, for the reason that the surface of the 
land, instead of rising as it recedes from the river, as is 
the case in Brooklyn, actually sinks, and in the swamp is 
lower than at the water level. 

The accompanying illustrations represent very com- 
pletely both the New York and Brooklyn approaches, as 
will be seen. Each structure consists of massive walls of 
masonry, supporting the roadway which gradually rises 
from the street level to the bridge at the anchorages. Of 
course the land thus occupied is very valuable, and in 
order to preserve as far as possible its usefulness, the 
approaches are built of a series of arches. Between the 
piers of these arches it is proposed to extend fireproof 
floors, thus converting each approach into an immense 
building, which may be used with perfect safety for 
storing the most valuable goods, as it will be as nearly 
perfectly fireproof as it is possible to make any structure, 
for from the absence of combustible materials used in its 
construction, it can never burn of itself, and its immense 
size will successfully resist attacks of fire from without. 

In order to obviate the interruption of street traffic, the 
approach, wherever it crosses a street, is carried on a 
short bridge ; thus at Prospect and York Streets, in 
Brooklyn, may be seen some very fine examples of plate 
girders, while the truss bridge over Franklin Square, in 
New York, would, were it not lost in comparison with the 
main span of the great bridge, be considered quite a 
bridge of itself. All the masonry of the approaches is 
composed of brick, not laid in ordinary mortar, but in 
cement, and in the most substantial manner. The faces 
of all the walls, the abutments, and the arches, are con- 
structed of New England granite, in the most massive and 
durable manner, and yet with so pleasing an architectural 
effect, that when the poorer buildings which now conceal 
the work disappear, as soon they must, the bridge will 
present an appearance not to be paralleled in the coun- 
try. 

Of course, to the public, the most interesting question 
is, How can I cross the bridge? Three ways are pre- 
sented. First, you can walk. Commencing at the ap- 
proach, let us say at Sands Street, Brooklyn, we pass 
under a large iron building devoted to a car station, and 
emerge on a broad, smoothly concreted walk, that, gently 
inclining upward, leads us out over the approach toward 
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walk still continues, with its 

railing, and the carts and cars 

on either hand. Now, how- 

ever,we see the ponderous steel 

trusses of the bridge itself, and 

soon the great steel cables with 

their network of suspenders and 

stays rise before us. We fail 

to see even the tops of the taller 

chimneys any more, and as we 

pass around the shaft of the 

tower we see the broad bay 

w wee, §6stretching to the south, while 
i Hf i 7 bs 1b oll around and under us the 





PT aes busy ferry- boats are darting 
Mt Pe fa & 17 about, and with their shrill 
Dee ‘Lua ‘iy j @iam whistles screaming to each 
x other to keep out of the way. 
By degrees the ascent becomes 
more gradual, and here, on a 
level spot,we stand at the centre 
of the bridge and look either way 
down the incline. 
= The grand view of the bay can 
THE ROADWAY ON THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE. be much better obtained by a 














the anchorage. Gradually, as 
we walk onward, we find our- 
selves rising above the house- 
tops, and, scarcely noticing it, 
we cross the bridges at York 
and Prospect Streets, and find 
ourselves on the anchorage, 
ready to commence the actual 
trip over the river. So far, the 
walk has certainly not been 
very terrifying, for we have been 
on a broad sidewalk, wider than 
either Broadway or Fifth 
Avenue, and guarded on either 
side by a substantial iron rail- 
ing. Beyond the railing are the 
divisions of the roadway set 
apart for the cars and carriages. 
As we leave the anchorage the 
fact of being on a bridge is Y | 
scarcely more apparent than on Yel === 
the approach. The same side- 





walk over the bridge than in 
any other way, yet after the first 
novelty has passed, most people 
will prefer to pay five cents and 
be quickly whirled over in a 
car, occupying but two or three 
minutes, than to spend the time 
and be subject to the fatigue of 
the walk. On either side of the 
promenade extend two divisions 
of the roadway, intended for 
cars propelled by wire rope. 
The grade of the bridge is so 
steep that to draw trains of cars 
: by locomotives would require 
Pee Pees ee exceedingly heavy engines, and 
the annoyance to pedestrians 

from the smoke and cinders, and 

the danger of frightening horses 

THE NEW YORK ANCHORAGES, on the roadway, are so great, that 
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the method of wire-rope propulsion is deemed the best | than the present dangerously crowded passages of the 
: S oush; assage: 

for the bridge. Near the end of the Brooklyn approach | ferry-boats. A similar method of wire-rope propulsion 

are situated two large engines, one of which is used to | has for some time been employed in San Francisco and 
drive the rope, while the other is kept in reserve in case | Chicago, with the most marked success. 

of accident to the first. Between each car-track extends | There is still one more way of crossing the bridge 

- ‘a ° ° | ° . . ° bg a _* 

a long iron trough in which, supported on a series of | which, it is probable, will he preferred by the ladies 

: , 3, 

wheels or rollers, runs the endless rope, being a great band | especially on the pleasant afternoons of Spring and Fall ; 


passing from New York 
to Brooklyn. On the 
Brooklyn side the rope 
passes around some 
large wheels that are 
turned by the engine. 
Then the rope runs 
along one side of the 
bridge to the New York 
anchorage, where, by 
means of two large 
guiding - sheaves, it is 
led to the other side of 
the bridge, and then 
returns to Brooklyn. 
Each car is supplied 
with a very ingenious 
grip or clutch, some- 
thing like a mechanical 
hand. It consists of a 
series of rollers that 
embrace the rope, and 
turn round with it. 
When it is desired to 
start the car, a brake is 
so applied to these 
rollers as to very gradu- 
ally stop their motion, 
and just in proportion 
as the wheels are stop- 
ped the motion is com- 
municated to the car, 
which starts, and moy- 
ing with increasing 
speed along the track, 
soon acquires the full 
speed of the rope, with-' 
out the slightest jar or 
shock to the occupants. 
By gradually releas- 
ing the brakes the car 
can at any time be 
stopped in the most 
gentle manner. In such 
a case as the East River 
Bridge, where the cars 
have a track devoted 
entirely to themselves, 
there is scarcely a limit 
to the speed at which 
the cars may be driven, 
so that it is expected 
that twenty or thirty 
miles an hour will be a 
common speed for transit. The entire time occupied in 
running from Sands Street, in Brooklyn, to the City Hall, 
in New York, will not occupy more than three or four 
minutes. In the busy portions of the day it is the inten- 
tion to start a car as often as once a minute, and by com- 
bining several cars in a train it will be perfectly easy to 
transport 10,000 or more people an hour. This, certainly, 
will be far less hazardous, and infinitely more comfortable, 
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THE TOWER PROMENADE. 


that is the way of riding over the driveway in one’s own 
carriage. In the outermost division of the roadway, sep- 
arated on the one hand from the car-track, and guarded 
from the edge on the other by high trusses, lies the 
carriage-way, than which a finer drive can scarcely be im- 
agined ; so that in a year or two it may be expected that 
even the boulevards of Paris will scarcely parallel the 
drive over the East River Bridge. 
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The long delay in the completion of the bridge has 
doubtless been vexatious, not only to the public, but 
equally to those having the matter in charge. Yet, ac- 
cording to the old saying, there is no loss without some 
gain ; and so, while the cities have been patiently waiting 
for the completion of the structure, science has so far ad- 
vanced that now it is possible to have the whole roadway 
so brilliantly lighted with electricity as to make the night 
trip rival, if possible, the day experience. In the same 
engine-house with the machinery for driving the cars, the 
appropriate engines, with the corresponding dynamo 
machines, are arranged for lighting the bridge ; all those 
parts of the apparatus that are likely to wear are made in 
duplicate, so that if one part gives out or breaks another 
can at once be substituted, without any interruption to 
the lighting. From the engine-house the wires for con- 
ducting the electricity extend along the approach and the 
roadway, and pass into lamps that are arranged alter- 
nately on either side of the promenade. The lamps are 
set on tall posts in such a way as to flood the entire road- 
way with light, and at the same time prevent the direct 
rays of the lights from dazzling the eyes of pedestrians. 
For electric lights the East River Bridge is a trying place, 
on account of its exposed situation, and to guard against 
difficulty on this score the lamps are provided with 
shields, to keep out rain and snow and maintain the lights 
steadily, in spite of wind and weather. 

Much interest has been felt in the question whether the 
bridge will not become an obstruction to navigation 
beneath it. The permission of the Government to the 
building of the structure was granted upon the condition 
that the centre of the span should rise at least 135 feet in 
the clear above the surface of the water. The actual 
making of such measurements is complicated by some 
scientific considerations; thus a measurement at high 
water is intended, the space which is afforded to a vessel 
which selects the hour of low water will be about 140 feet. 
In Winter weather the contraction of the cables by reason 
of the cold will raise the roadway, and add another foot or 
more. Very few vessels navigating the East River carry 
masts that are more than 135 feet in height—probably not 
more than one in a dozen or fifteen—and those that do 
carry taller masts-will be able to avoid difficulty by lower- 
ing the topgallant mast before reaching the bridge on the 
way to port and delaying to hoist it when outward bound 
until the bridge is passed. A few years will demonstrate 
that the opposition from ship and dock owners, which has 
been so large a factor in the delays to the completion of the 
bridge arose, like all such opposition, from people who 
had a particular ax of their own to grind. 

The East River Bridge is done ; and now the very men 
who forten years past have been growling at the enormous 
expenditure of public money, exclaiming that the whole 
affair was merely a political job to enrich a corrupt ring of 
contractors, and predicting disaster to the commerce of 
the two cities, are thronging the roadway, admiring its 
wide drives and smooth walks, congratulating each other 
on the splendid facilities afforded for transit between New 
York and Brooklyn, and felicitating themselves on the in- 
creased value that the bridge gives to their property. In 
our enthusiastic reception of the bridge as the crowning 
piece of American engineering let us not forget the men to 
whose patient and indomitable energy we owe the success- 
{ul completion of the work, men who for the past ten years 
have given their very life to the undertaking ; who have 
toiled in the mud and slime of the river, exposed to the 
dangers of compressed air, worked amid the granite and 
mortar of the growing tower, and swung at dizzy heights 
over the river, suspended on a single thread of steel. The 
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East River Bridge is finished, and as New York and 
Brooklyn shake hands at the centre, no longer separated 
by the broad estuary, let there be mingled with the re- 
joicing a shade of sadness that Mr. John A. Roebling, the 
designer, to whose mighty brain America owes not only 
the East River Bridge, but also those at Niagara, Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati, did not live to see this last and 
crowning conception realized ; but, falling a victim to the 
first mischance on the work, bequeathed our bridge to his 
son, whose zeal and fidelity, despite continued ill health, 
have made the East River Bridge the greatest feat of engi- 
neering in the world. 

The opening of the East River Bridge, on the 24th of 
May, 1883, was one of the greatest spectacles for both 
cities. The cities were in many parts elaborately deco- 
rated, and thousands of spectators flocked in by every 
means of conveyance. Shortly after noon President 
Arthur, Governor Cleveland, and other distinguished 
guests were escorted by the Seventh Regiment to the 
bridge, on which they were met by the Brooklyn city 
officials. Salutes were fired by Government vessels and 
the forts in the harbor, while the Presidential party was 
crossing the river. 

The formal exercises were held on the Brooklyn side. 
Bishop Littlejohn offered prayer, after which Vice-Presi- 
dent Kingsley, of the Bridge Trustees, presented the 
structure to the cities, and it was received by Mayor 
Edson for New York and Mayor Low for Brooklyn. Ora- 
tions were then delivered by the Hon. A. 8S. Hewitt, in 
behalf of New York, and the Rey. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs, 
for Brooklyn. 

In the evening a splendid display of fireworks was made 
from the towers and the centre of the bridge, which was 
witnessed by immense crowds, and were visible over a 
large extent of country in both Long Island and New 
Jersey. The President and Governor, after dining with 
Mayor Low, held a reception at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. The bridge was thrown open for traffic shortly 
before midnight, 
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A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


Tue tale I am about to tell is a simple statement of 
facts, without embellishment or explanation. 

My wife’s mother had in her service a coachman named 
Phillips, apparently an old bachelor, but in reality a 
widower with one son. The name of the son was James 
Henry Phillips, who had been brought up by friends at a 
distance, and was apprenticed to a trade in London, With 
the exception of his own father, no one in our neighbor- 
hood but myself was aware of his existence. Nor did I 
again know much about him, for his father had only twice 
casually mentioned him to me, though we were on very 
friendly terms together. 

After a time, however, Phillips married again, and I per- 
formed the ceremony ; but the son was not there, nor did 
I even notice his absence. In fact, he had almost entirely 
slipped out of my mind, for with a large seaside parish on 
my hands, of which I was curate, my time and attention 
were fully taken up with matters nearer home. I mention 
this, lest in the course of the following story my readers 
should chance to think that a deep impression, previously 
made on my own mind, had predisposed me to see what I 
saw, and afterward to regard it in a supernatural light. I 
cannot, therefore, too emphatically repeat that I knew 
next to nothing about James Henry Phillips ; that I had 
never seen him ; and seldom, ifever, thought of him at all. 

The next thing I have to state is that when Phillips mar- 
ried again, he gave up his situation as coachman, and set- 
tled with his wife in a street in my parish, called Dunton 
Street. 

And here it is that the extraordinary part of my story 
begins. And yet, after all, I have no midnight horrors to 
relate ; but only something very curious and strange, and 
that happened, too, in the broad face of day. 

It was a hot and bright afternoon in Summer, and I was 
unrobing in the vestry after service in the church, when 
my parish clerk, a white-headed old man, with a merry, 
mischievous twinkle in his eye, ushered in a lady, desirous, 
as he meaningly said, of an interview with me in private. 
Her errand was this: She had heard that there was sick- 
ness in the town, and for her children’s sake (and they 
were legion), she wished to know if the report were true. 
If it were, for she was but a visitor, she would seek for 
lodgings elsewhere. I told her that I would make in- 
quiries, and let her know, if she would kindly leave with 
me her name and address. She gave her name, which I 
have forgotten—let us say it was Mrs. Timidity—and her 
address was Dunton Street, a place already mentioned in 
this narrative. 

Now, in Dunton Street there lived at that time, amongst 
many others, three persons in particular—viz., my triend 
Phillips ; my new acquaintance, Mrs. Timidity ; and an 
old lady named Jackson, with whom I was engaged that 
very afternoon to drink tea. Off then I set, after service 
in church, like a boy let loose from school, for Mrs. Jack- 
son’s house in Dunton Street, which I very soon reached. 
As if it were only yesterday, I remember perfectly well 
walking down the broad bright street in the broad bright 
afternoon. And in going to Mrs. Jackson’s abode, I had 
to pass the house of Phillips. I remarked indeed that all 
his window-blinds were drawn carefully down, as if to 
screen his furniture, of which his wife was inordinately 
proud, from the despoiling blaze of the afternoon sun. I 
smiled inwardly at the thought. I then left the road, 
stepped on to the side pavement, and looked over the area 
rails, into the front court below. Why I did so, I cannot 
exactly say. A young man, dressed in dark clothes, and 
without a hat, and apparently about twenty years of age, 











was standing at the door beneath the front steps. On the 
instant, from his likeness to my friend Phillips, I seemed 
to recognize his son. We both stood and looked very hard 
at each other. Suddenly, however, he advanced to that 
part of the area which was immediately below where I was 
standing, fixed on me a wide, dilated, winkless sort of 
stare, and halted. The desire to speak was evidently legi- 
ble on his face, though nothing audible escaped from his 
lips. But his eyes spoke; every feature in his counte- 
nance spoke ; spoke, asit were, a silent language, in which 
reproach and pain seemed equally intermingled. At first 
I was startled ; then I began to feel angry. ‘ Why,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘ does he look at me in that manner ?” At 
last, annoyance prevailing over surprise, I turned away 
with the half muttered thought : ‘“‘ He certainly knows me 
by sight as a friend of his father, and yet has not the civil- 
ity to salute me. I will call on the first opportunity and 
ask his reason for such behavior. I then pursued my 
way to Mrs. Jaclswson’s house, and thought no more of 
what had just occurred. 

On the next day, Monday, true to my appointment, I 
called on Mrs. Timidity in Dunton Street, and relieved 
her mind of all unnecessary fears. On my way home, how- 
ever, finding myself thus inadvertently in the neighbor- 
hood of Phillips’s house, and feeling certain in my own mind 
that it was Phillips’s son I had seen, I determined to call 
on him at once. My hand, indeed, was actually on the 
knocker to seek admittance, when the thought struck me 
that I had another engagement for five o clock ; and as it 
was close upon that hour, I gently replaced the knocker, 
saying to myself, as I turned again to the street, that I 
would make a point of seeing the young man before the 
week was out. 

Next day was Tuesday ; and out of sight was out of 
mind, On Wednesday it was my turn to officiate at the 
local cemetery. I went there in due course, and read the 
service over a little girl ; and was preparing for instant 
departure, when the sexton informed me that there was 
another funeral still, but that the hearse and mourners 
had not yet arrived. On my asking who was to be buried, 
I was told that it was a young man from my quarter of the 
town, who had died of consumption. I cannot give the 
reason, but immediately I felt startled and ill at ease. It 
was not that I had the least suspicion that anything extra- 
ordinary was about to happen. I had quite forgotten 
young Phillips. The feeling which I think was uppermost 
in my mind was annoyance at, the fact that any one should 
have died, of such a slow disease, in my parish, but with- 
out my knowledge. Accordingly, I waited impatiently for 
the arrival of the funeral cortége, which I beheld approach- 
ing in the distance. As soon, then, as it stopped at the 
cemetery gates, I asked without delay for, the registrar’s 
certificate. I took it at once, with eager, outstretched 
hand ; I opened it immediately ; and to my surprise, my 
horror—I was going to say, terror—my eyes fell on the 
words ‘‘ James Henry Phillips, aged twenty-one years.” I 
felt stunned. I could scarcely believe my own senses ; 
and my surprise was increased, not to say my alarm, when 
I looked up and saw Phillips and his wife as the mourners. 
With an effort, however, I mastered my feelings for the 
moment ; and with calm lips, but with an agitated heart 
and confused thoughts, I read the service through to the 
end. 

Need I say that for all that day, and for some time after- 
ward, I felt strangely nervous and upset ? My mind was 
a chaos of doubt. I perpetually asked myself the ques- 
tion, wherein my fault lay, that the young man should have 
looked at me in such a manner, that the mere recollection 

of his glance should pierce me to the very soul ? Was 1 
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Under the pressure of such 
feelings, it may readily be 
imagined that I lost but little 
time before calling on Phil- 
lips and his wife. I found 
the latter at home, and what 
she had to say only made 
me more uncomfortable still. 
James Henry Phillips bore 
such a close resemblance to 
his father, that all who saw 
him remarked on the striking 
likeness. In addition to this, 
during the last three months 
of his life, which he spent un- 
der his father’s roof, he had 
often wondered that I did not 
come to see him. His longing 
for an interview with me had 
been most intense ; and every 
time he saw me pass the house 
without going in, he had both 
felt and expressed a keen dis- 
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the victim of my own imagin- 

ation, building up unneces- 

sary horrors out of a chance 

eoincidence, singular indeed, 

but in no sense preternatural ? 

Had I known of his presence 

in the town, and yet had left 

him unvisited in his illness, m " S| ae 
then I could have understood "a we | : “iflsval 
the reproach and pain visible "Mh an mm wooo | lS Hs INA 
in his face, and could at once | - —— = 
have felt that he had come to y 

me with a message of blame 

from another wuld. Oh, how 

that look of his haunted me, 

mingling with my dreams, 

and disturbing my waking 

thoughts! Nay, to this very 

day,though years have passed, 

I cannot recall tife story with- 

out a shudder and a thrill. 


appointment. In fact, he died 
terribly in earnest, wishing in 
vain to the last that I would 
come. The thought pierced 
me through and through. I 
had not gone to him, but he 
had come to me. And yet I 
would have gone, if I had but 
known. I blame the doctor 
for not telling me; I blame 
the parents for not sending 
for me; and with that awful 
look he gave me in my re- 
membrance, I blame myself, 
though I cannot tell why. 
But there is something else 
I have to tell in order to 
make this sad short story com- 
plete. James Henry Phillips 
had died on the Thursday be- 
fore the Sunday on which I 
had seen him. He had died, 


WRAPPING THE CABLES, too, in the front room, on a 
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level with the area, into which its window opened. He 
had also lain there till the Wednesday following, awaiting 
burial. His corpse, then, was lying in that very room on 
that very Sunday, and at the very moment too, when I had 
seen his living likeness, as it were, in the area outside. 
Nobody, I found, had passed through the area that day ; 
the door there had been locked and unused all the Sunday. 
The very milkman, the only person who called, had come 
by the front steps to the house ; and Phillips and his wife 
were the only inmates at the time. 

Finally, let me observe again that all this happened in 
the full blaze of day, and so I leave my story with my 
reader. In short, the tale in itself is so extraordinary, and 
I know it to be so true, that its plain and bare recital is its 


rn very best witness. ‘ 
own very best wit Gerrarp Lewis (Clerk). 


THE CLOSE OF A DANISH WEDDING. 


Wenpprve festivities are growing less hearty and more 
formal even in the rural parts of all countries, where heart 
and feeling are not crushed out by formality. When a 
wedding morning comes in a little Danish town or village, 
the bells ring, the church is decorated with fresh flowers 
and green boughs, and the pealing organ tells of the 
coming joy. At last the bridal party comes in gay attire, 
adorned with garlands of flowers. The bride advances ; 
the groom stands beside. The minister pronounces the 
words and receives their plighted troth, witnessing the 
contract between the two. Then at the old home all is 
merriment and joy. The glass sparkles with wine, and 
health and happiness are wished to the bride and the 
husband of her choice. The moment comes at last when 
she is to leave the home of her youth, the care of her 
parents. The guests have all departed, and at last the 
bride, her cheeks wet with tears, looks her last on the old 
home, where the words of greeting are still affixed ; and 
the horses bear ler away from sobbing mother and the 
sterner father, whose eyes are moistened with unshed 
tears. 


UNCONSCIOUS BRAIN WORK. 

Worpswortn has testified that his best poetry was 
created by allowing his mind to direct itself intently upon 
all the phases of his subject, and then waiting for a spon- 
taneous outflow of poetical imagery from his mental 
mechanism. Mozart, whose musical faculty had from 
childhood been trained with most assiduous care, had 
only to think out the general plan of a composition, de- 
ciding as to the place to be given to solo, recitative, duet, 
quartette, etc., and then allow his thought to work of 
itself and evolve its own results. In the same way trained 
mathematicians solve difficult problems. 

But most instructive of all is the action of memory. 
We endeavor to recall some half-forgotten fact, name or 
date. After fixing the attention upon the subject for a 
certain length of time, and recalling every accessible cir- 
cumstance, we find it better to withdraw the attention, to 
“hang up” the subject, and leave the matter to time. 
The general result will be a sudden return of the missing 
facts to the consciousness. In all these cases of ‘‘ uncon- 
scious cerebration,” *t is noteworthy that we must give 
directionto the process, and, moreover, that in order to 
obtain results we must previously train the automata. 





TrvutH is as impossible to be soiled by an outward 
touch as the sunbeam. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE, 


“Ts life worth the living ?” a writer demands, 

And the question goes forth to all nations and lands; 
Then the answers come up from the dwellers of earth, 
From the chambers of woe, and the places of mirth, 


“No, life is not worth living,” the mother replies, 
As she kisses the lips of her babe when it dies; 

Till she catches a glimpse in her dreams, it may be, 
Of the bliss of the child she has held on her knee, 


Then she knows that this life,as do others in woe, 
Is but part of another to which we must go; 

And the nearer we keep to this heavenly shore, 
The life we now live we enjoy all the more, 


The struggle for life goes on day after day, 

And some have to labor for very small pay; 

And yet such are favored the long journey through, 
Much more than the man who has nothing to do. 


Then glory, ye sowers and reapers, in health— 
Much greater this blessing than station or wealth. 
With health and contentment to offset the strife, 
We may all come out right in this struggle for life. 





TOMMY BOKER’S LEGS 
A STORY OF THE R.I.C. 


By N. Rosinson, 


Wuar a week that was in ‘‘dear, dirty Dublin.” That 
it rained every day goes without saying, and that my gar- 
ments banqueted in the mud for which the capital of 
the Emerald Isle is so justly famous, is also what Artemus 
Ward would term a “‘ fixed fact.” 

I was standing in front of Trinity College, gazing from 
the battered effigy of good Queen Bess that reposes in a 
niche over the great gateway, to the exquisite bronze 
statues of Edmund Burke and Oliver Goldsmith, that do 
duty as sentries on either side of the massive portal, when 
a young gentleman, attired in cap and gown, sped past 
me. It was not the capor the gown which riveted my at- 
tention, it was the wondrous length of the aforesaid young 
gentleman’s legs, legs that from the extent of their stride 
seemed eminently fitted for candidature for the Seven 
Leagued Boots. In a trice he disappeared, leaving me 
wondering. 

As I ascended the steps leading to the magnificent old 
dining hall, the long-legged young gentleman caromed 
against me. 

**Tom Boker !” Iexclaimed. It was Tom, sure enough, 
the son of a valued friend. ‘‘ Why Tom,” I cried, ‘‘ what 
a marvelous pair of legs you’ve got.” 

**Arn’t they ?” returned Tom, casting a glance of ad- 
miration at his compass-like limbs. ‘I'll show you all 
the cups they’ve won for me in walking, running and 
leaping matches. I've fifty-one, two of ’em real solid 
silver.” 

“T suppose you think nothing of a twenty mile walk, 
Tom ?” 

** Not a half-penny! Why, sir, I take a spin up to the 
top of the Three Rock Mountain before breakfast, or a 
turn round the Phoenix Park, or a prowl up the River 
Liffey to Lucan and back by the Strawberry Beds. 
Twenty miles !” and Tom Boker, casting another approv- 
ing glance at his extremities, snapped a long, lean finger 
and a pudgy thumb with a sort of flourish. 

*T’ll tell you a funny thing that happened to me on 
Saturday last. I won the cup at the college races on 
Monday—I think T’'ll make you laugh,” and Tom Boker, 
by way of giving me a lead, took a hearty guffaw himself. 
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‘I was in training for the races, you know, and had to 
do my walking with three frieze overcoats on me and a 
great worsted muffler round my throat, and big, lumpy 
laced boots, so you may take your word for it that I 
looked an ugly customer enough. Well, sir, as you are 
aware, these are ticklish times, and the country is paved 
with constabulary, police, detectives, marines and spies 
of every sort, shape, size and description. I need scarcely 
say that our family is loyal, my father having a pension 
from the Crown, and my brother Bill being a clerk in the 
Chief Secretary’s office. I am known from the Hill of 
Howth to Clondalkin Round Tower, all on account of my 
legs, and can travel day or night, in any part of the 
County Dublin, without meeting a soul to say a crooked 
word to me. ° 

‘* Well, sir, on Saturday morning, at day-dawn, I rolled 
into my tub, and then rolled into my three frieze over- 
coats and boots. I clapped on the worsted muftler, and 
an old, soft felt hat, as old as the hills, and off I started 
for a twenty-five mile breather. The morning was gray 
and misty—in fact, somewhat foggy—and although in 
mid July, inclined to be cold, This enabled me to go the 
pace, and I went on my way rejoicing. As you are not 
acquainted with the lay of the country, I may as well tell 
you that I tramped out to a place—a village called Crum- 
line, about ten miles from where we now stand, and that I 
swung a little to the left, with the intention of crossing 
the fields, for the sake of the ditches, over to Rathfarnam. 

“T quitted the high-road and was spinning across a 
twenty acre field when I thought I heard a shout. I half 
turned my head, and perceived one of the constabulary 
standing at the gap in the hedge through which I had 
just leaped. Imagining that it might be one of the force 
who had recognized me, and had given me greeting, 
I waved my hand to liim and strode away. As I bounded 
into the adjoining field I heard another shout, and saw 
that the gentleman in Lincoln green was after me. It 
struck me like a shot that, he was some raw recruit from 
the depot in the Phonix Park, who, taking me for a 
Fenian or a Land Leaguer, had resolved upon my capture, 
with a view to instant promotion by the authorities of the 
Lower Castle yard. 

“* Oh! my fine fellow,’ I said to myself; ‘Tl give 
you a run for it, so catch me if you can.’ 

‘Well, sir, I just put on a little pace, keeping the 
policeman in sight, and never allowing him to come 
nearer to me than four or five hundred yards, At first he 
kept hallooing and shouting, but as the pace increased, 
and the ditches became more numerous, his breath was 
required for other and more practical purposes. I knew 
every ditch, gate, fence and stone in the country, and 
maybe I didn’t select a tough racecourse. Oh, no.” 

The wink with which Tom Boker accompanied these 
words was excruciatingly funny. 

‘‘On I went, now leaving my pursuer a thousand yards 
or so, now letting him draw up on me. Now I would 
take him up a hill, and now I would dip him into a 
valley, and skip across a bog like a leprechaun. I could 
see that he was puffing like a grampus, and that he had 
discarded his great coat. Once or twice I pretended to 
fall lame, and seated myself for a few seconds on the 
grass, but the moment I found him near enough I was off 
again like a shot. 

**We had been going fo: about an hour, and were ap- 
proaching the Rathfarnam Road, where I resolved that I 
would permit the unfortunate constable to come up with 
me. Putting on a tremendous spurt, I crossed the last 
field and leaped into the high-road, when I dropped into 
a gentle walk. How I did chuckle when I heard the 


ambitious policeman crash through the hedge, and in my 
mind’s eye beheld his expression of triumph as he pant- 
ingly closed upon his prey. A few hurried steps, and I 
was grasped by the shoulder, while a voice gasped and 
panted : 

‘*¢¢Yer me pris’ner.’ 

*** Your prisoner ?’ I exclaimed, feigning the uttermos. 
astonishment. 

*¢*Yis, Hould on.’ 

‘The man’s face was the color of boiled lobster. His 
eyes were starting from their sockets, perspiration in 
streamlets was pouring down his cheeks, while he panted 
like an expiring frog. I tell you what it is, sir,” added 
Tom Boker, in a tone of intense admiration, ‘ the fellow 
had good stuff in him to keep up with me as he did. 

***Yer me pris’ner,’ gasped the ofticer, still retaining 
hold of me. 

‘**¢ What have I done ? 

‘¢¢ We'll soon find that out.’ 

**¢Do you know who I am ?’ 

‘***T have me suspicions.’ 

“*T am the son of Mr. Joseph Boker, of Harcourt 
Street, a justice of the peace.’ 

***Ye can tell all that to the actin’ sergeant below at 
Rathfarnam.’ 

‘** Suppose I don’t choose to go to Rathfarnam ?” 

‘** T choose it.’ 

***Do not hold me, I'll go quietly.’ 

‘** An’ give me the slip wid them long legs ? 

“«*T will not move out of this pace. Let me go, 
please.’ 

‘‘The man released me, but walked close enough to 
grab me should I attempt to bolt. We marched into the 
neat, whitewashed village of Rathfarnam, and straight 
into the constabulary station, where the acting-sergeant, a 
man to whom I was well known, sat at a desk. My 
captor having secured the door, blurted out: 

‘**T’ve arrested this man, sergeant.’ 

*©¢On what charge ?’ 

‘¢* For bein’ a suspicious characther. Herun me all the 
way from Crumlin to this. I called to him for to stop, 
but he run like a hare, I’m intirely bet up in regurd 
to him.’ 

‘The sergeant turned to me. 

*** You can give an account of yourself, I suppose ?” 

***T can, sergeant. Iam training for the Trinity Col- 
lege footraces for Monday, and have to do twenty miles of 
amorning. I was bowling along this morning, when——’ 

““*Why, it’s Mister Tom Boker,’ interrupted the ser 
geant. 

‘*«*The same,’ said I, flinging off my hat and muffler. 

‘*You should have seen the look of contempt the ser- 
geant cast at the luckless constable, while the single word, 

‘omadhaun,’ passed his lips. As for my now wretched 
pursuer, crimson with heat and shame and fatigue, he 
shuffled into the adjoining apartment, muttering, as his 
eyes fell upon my understandings : 

**«The curse o’ the crows on them long legs.’ 

‘*And now,” added Tommy Boker, ‘‘let me show you 
Oliver Goldsmith’s room and Botany Bay.” 





ABOUT FANS. 


** WomEN are armed,” says a correspondent, “‘ with fans 
as men with swords, and sometimes do more execution 
with them.” 

Since the days of good Queen Anne men have left off 





wearing swords in private life, and somehow, though 
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ladies still brandish fans, they do not occupy the same 
place in female economy. They are not a necessary part 
of the costume, even to those who array themselves in the 
most faded of Miss Greenaway’s autumunally tinted vest- 
ures. It is still more remarkable that, though prizes 
have recently been offered, and an exhibition held, for 
designs of fans, nothing original or in any way out of the 
common was produced. The patronage of royalty failed 
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able figures.” Every one in the regiment held a picture 
in her hand, and the subject of every picture was 
thus clearly indicated, and the description would serve 
equally well to describe a modern show of ‘that little 
modish machine.” 

Views of gardens, in which move figures in Watteau- 
like costumes or none, cupids, and all the gods and god- 





desses predominated largely, and it was abundantly evi- 
dent that none of the 
competitors had made 
the slightest attempt to 
strike out a new line of 
fan decoration, and that 
the best were only anxi- 
ous that their produc- 
tions should be the 
nearest possible imita- 
tion of old work. 

It must be conceded 
that a fan is not an easy 
thing to decorate effect- 
ively. The folds into 
which it falls are so 
stiff that a picture is 
spoilt, and cannot be 
properly displayed even 
when the fan is new. 
Landscapes and other 
scenes are all very well 
on Japanese stiff hand- 
screens ; but on folding 
fans they are out of 
place, and the wonder 
is that modern design- 
ers do not endeavor by 
some device, which it 
is not our business to 
invent for them, to 
make the beauty of a 
fan consist in the way 
the picture is adapted 
to the conditions ; or, 
as a Gothic architect 
used to say, to render 
the construction orna- 
mental. A handsomely 
painted fan is a thing 
to hang up, not to use. 
It is not made to go 
into folds without risk 
of ruin, It is not, in 
short, properly a fan, 
but a picture. There 
is something wrong 
here. Fans are infin- 
itely little subjects for 
the display of high art ; 
but no doubt some- 
thing might be done, 








to evoke a single painting which could be shown as evi- 
dence that since Addison’s day taste and skill in decora- 
tion have advanced, 

The writer, describing the second motion in the exer- 
cise of the fan—namely, of “ unfurling *—calls it the 
most pleasing art of his drill to those who are looking on. 
‘Tt discovers on a sudden an infinite number of cupids, 
garlands, altars, birds, beasts, rainbows, and like agree- 


THE LONGEST SPAN IN THE WORLD.— THE BROOKLYN APPROACH.— SEE PAGE 1, 


“provided a woman 
applies her thoughts 
to it.” Ten years ago foreign manufacturers supplied us 
with all our fans, but now, with the exception of the more 


lexpensive and highly artistic kinds, their manufacture 


has become quite a prominent industry in this country. 








THe maximum of life can only be reached by the 


maximum of virtue. 
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JULIAN PLUNGED AFTER HIM,”.—SEE NEXT PAGE. 


DISPROPORTIONED MARRIAGES, -—“‘THE INSULTER, RECOJLING FROM HIS FURY, FELL BACKWARD INTO THE VAST CANAL WHICH 


CROSSED THE PARK OF VANDOU, 


Vol, XVL, No. 1-2. 
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THE BETROTHAL. 


On, for one hour of such enchanted light 
As made a fairer daytime in the sky, 
When on the willow bank we sat that night, 

My old-time love and I! 


Awhile we talked so low and tenderly, 
We felt the listening trees above us lean; 
And louder far the silence seemed to me 
That crept at last between. 


Her heart lay floating on its quiet thoughts, 
Like water-lilies on a tranquil lake; 

And love within, unknown, because unsought, 
Lay dreaming, half awake. 


Ah, love is the lightest sleeper ever known! 
A whisper, and he started plain to view; 
Old as the heavens seemed our story grown, 

While yet the moon was new. 


And when she spoke, her gentle answer seemed 
Sweeter for sweetness of the lips that told; 
Setting a precious word within a smile— 
A diamond ringed with gold. 


Then bloomed for us the perfect century flower, 
Then filled the cup and overran the brim; 

And all the stars, processional that hour, 
Chanted a bridal hymn. 


Ah, Time, all after-days may fly away, 
Such joy as that thou hast but once to give; 
And Love is royal from his crowning day, 
Though kingdomless he live. 


See 


DISPROPORTIONED MARRIAGES. 


By JoHN HowarD PAYNE. 
Sua quisque exempla debet mquo animo pati.”— PHapRvs. 


ULIAN was born in a village, but Julian 
was no rustic. He had the suavity, 
though none of the dazzling frailties, of 
the city. He was adopted when very 
young by a rich merchant of Toucy, in 
Auxerrois. He lived in comfort and in- 
dependence with his benefactor till the 
age of eighteen, and it never even occurred 
to him that this state of happiness might 
not endure for ever. 

But the fluctuations of commerce pro- 

duced their too frequent consequences. 

The patron of Julian was ruined, and fled 

to a foreign clime. Julian was now thrown upon’ the 
world. The altered looks of those who had basked in 
the better fortunes of his friend, and who best knew how 
little his reverses had been merited—the reproachful mut- 
terings of the epithet “bankrupt !”” which he heard from 
many, who were themselves far better entitled to the fate, 
disgusted him with the city. He thought of his paternal 
cottage and departed ; and as he went on his way through 
the village of Quaine, of which the Marquis de Vaudon was 
the lord, he saw all the cottagers, with glad faces and 
in their heliday suits, assembled before the church. They 
were celebrating the betrothal of Aglaé, the daughter of 
the marquis, to the Count de Vermanton. By the estab- 
lished privilege of the occasion, Aglaé reigned supreme 
that day. She was the dispenser of justice and the 
bestower of benefactions. Julian, with noble humility, 
appeared before her. 
True, he knew nothing of plants and flowers and trees— 
how should he? His life had passed in the counting- 
houee. Aglaé thought not of qualifications. The youth 
wanted employ, and she could offer him a place. Julian 


Aglaé received him graciously. ' 





] was immediately invested with the superintendence of the 


parks and gardens of Vaudon. 

The generous mind cannot rest inactive under the sense 
of kindness. With Julian the ardor to return the obliga- 
tion grew into a passion which absorbed every other. It 
was his aim by day, his dream by night. He watched 
young Aglaé as she roved; if she paused to dwell upon 
the beauty of any flower, or to rejoice in its perfume, the 
favorite flower was sure presently to meet her view at 
every turn. 

In rambling through the park one evening, Julian heard 
Aglaé shriek. He darted to the spot. A brier had torn 
his lovely benefactress, and Julian saw blood streaming 
from her foot. Ere three days it was all over with the 
briers ; not one remained in the park of Vaudon ; and as 
Julian was no more blest than others with the power of 
curbing the spirit of destruction when once on the wing, 
no plant or bush which bore a thorn, not even the holly 
itself, escaped the general proscription. 

The Count de Vermanton was certainly concerned at the 
accident of his betrothed ; but he was almost as much so 
at the change which it had wrought in the park of Vaudon, 
and felt highly incensed at Julian as the cause. The fact 
is, the young lord, like most lords, young and old, held it 
vulgar not to be passionately enamored of all sports of the 
field. Indeed, at that time, they were universally looked 
upon as the most salutary of exercises, the most rational 
of pleasures ; and salutary, indeed, it must be to butcher 
the defenseless, and most rational to delight in scenes of 
cold-blooded carnage. Oh! ’tis a recreation worthy of 
heroes! So thought the count; but it did not seem to 
him so heroic to course through a park without under- 
wood. ‘It were as good sport to shoot the boar in a cage 
or the rabbit in the poultry-yard,” exclaimed he, with 
chagrin, and he could not forgive Julian for the gratitude 
which marred his pleasures, 

The grievance was consequently laid before the Mar- 
quis ; Aglaé was present. In her Julian found an earnest 
defender. This was as it should be. They who have 
brought us into a scrape ought to be the most eager to 
help us out of it, but such an idea never came into the 
mind of the count. He, on the contrary, thought it pass- 
ing strange that the daughter of a marquis should degrade 
herself by pleading for a menial. Aglaé explained her 
reasons. They were unanswerable. But the count lost 
his temper in the discussion, especially when he found he 
was about losing his cause, and in his fury flung so inso- 
lent a glance at Aglaé and Julian, that tears filled the 
kind girl’s eyes and choked her utterance, and she left the 
room. 

Aglaé was no sooner in her chamber, whither she had 
flown to weep unheeded and unobserved, than she began 
to weigh the merits of the quarrel, Now, for the first 
time, and entirely through the intemperate conduct of the 
count, to whom she was really attached, she thought of 
the assiduities of Julian ever since his coming to the 
chateau. From merely thinking of them she presently 
began to think of them with pleasure. She now called to 
mind his countenance. ‘‘ None more interesting.” His 
temper—“ gentlemess itself! What a pity the count’s is 
not more like it!” She wondered how he should have so 
little of the rustic in his manners, and would fain hear his 
story. §he was sure it must be romantic, and that Ie was 
better than he seemed. Certain soft glances she had 
never remembered before next came upon her recollec- 
tion, and then she would think no more about him. 
‘Why should she trouble her head about Julian, of all 
people in the world !” And yet, so incomprehensible is a. 
woman’s heart, if the count had come in at that moment. 
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to renew the quarrel about Julian, there is no knowing 
what might have happened. But he did not, and he was 
fortunate. 

Some time passed over, and things resumed their usual 
course. Ona treeless eminence in the park there was a 
little pavilion to which Aglaé was very partial. It was her 
darling retreat. Thither she frequently withdrew with 
her book, or her drawings, or her guitar; but it was so 
open and exposed to the Summer sun, that she could not 
enjoy her seclusion half the time she wished. The glare 
made it unendurable, except in the morning or toward 
night. This could not escape Julian. He secretly assem- 
bled numbers of gardeners and villagers. In a single 
night trenches were dug round the pavilion. The linden 
and acacia were torn from their native soils and planted 
there in silence. On the morrow Julian found more than 
his reward in the delighted surprise of Aglaé, to see her 
favorite pavilion thus, as if by magic, encircled with 
shade and flowers. To the count this was a fresh source 
of complaint. He thought the trees entirely spoiled one 
of the best views from at least a dozen points about the 
grounds, and even more from the chateau itself. The 
height had been left bare expressly for the prospect. It 
was bad taste as well as bad manners for the clown to shut 
it out thus. This time the marquis thought so too ; nay, 
more, he thought it exceedingly presuming in the super- 
intendent of his grounds to turn things topsey-turvey in 
this extraordinary way without saying a word about it. 
To make bad worse, a week was not over before all the 
new plantation died. Julian received his dismission, and 
she for whom he had labored, and was now cast once more 
upon the world, did not dare to speak for him. A sad 
perplexity for a female heart ; but one which you, reader, 
if you have loved, will find no difficulty in accounting 
for. 

The dismission of Julian was conveyed to him by the 
Count de Vermanton. It must be owned there was little 
delicacy or prudence in the selection. The consequence 
was what might have been expected. The count was in- 
solent, and Julian became angry. The hot blood of the 
young count boiled at the idea of being answered by a 
menial, and he so far forgot himself as to reply with a 
blow. In frenzy Julian caught up the weapon of a game- 
keeper which chanced to lie within his grasp. The in- 
sulter, recoiling from his fury, fell backward into the 





vast canal which crossed the park of Vandou, and into 
which the Quaine had just discharged its waters. A lock | 
had that moment been opened below, and the broad | 
sheet was dashing toward it like a cataract. The count | 
was already lost to view. Now, does not Julian exult ? 

Now he will have ample vengeance! No. His desire of | 
vengeance vanished when he saw its provoker helpless | 
and perishing. He plunges after him. He is torn by a | 
jagged rock as he plunges, yet wrestles with a giant's 
vigor against the whirl. Fora while his blood upon the 
surface is the only clew to where he gropes beneath. At 
length his head is seen to burst through the hurrying 
waters. With one hand he sustains the unconscious 
count, and clings with the other to the slippery beam of 
2 flood-gate, awaiting the boat which bears toward him ; 
but his courage and his strength are no longer of avail. 
His vision becomes confused ; he wildly grasps at some 
fancied object, and then he ceased to see or understand, 
and all his limbs turned numb. The next thing he knew 
he was in some gloomy place, but where, he could not 
conjecture, nor how he got there. At first his sight was 
dim and doubting, and could distinguish nothing. Had 
he awakened in another world ? Where had he ever ex- 
isted before ? He had no memory of the past ; his feelings 








were equally vacant ; there was neither love nor anger in his 
breast. By degrees his perceptions returned—his curios- 
ity was awakened. What was this place in which he laid ? 
He attempted to rise, and now felt weak and could not 
move without difficulty. At last he succeeded in getting 
from his bed. He pulled apart the curtains. Astonish- 
ment! A bright and splendid apartment burst upon his 
view! Can it be? He remembers the apartment ; it 
belongs to the chateau ef Vaudon. It looks less brilliant 
now than it did at first, and now seems almost obscure, 
and only a dim lamp is standing in the corner, with 
women grouped around it. Who can those women be ? 
Rapture! ’Tis Aglaé with her attendants, and they are 
preparing rags to dress some wounded person. The eyes 
of Aglaé seem yet swollen with tears. At this moment 
Julian feels his wounds in their intensest anguish, but he 
feels most happy, spite of all he suffers, as the thought 
flashes o’er his mind that he himself might be the object 
of their touching kindness, and that some of those sweet 
tears, perhaps, have fallen for him. 

The Count de Vermanton soon got about. 
visit he made was to his preserver. But Julian’s hurts 
were much more serious. He was sometimes in so high a 
fever that fears were entertained for his life. Aglaé was 
unwearied in her kindness. The feelings of Julian toward 
her, which at first did not dare presume beyond gratitude, 
became daily more intense. Whenever the poor sufferer 
seemed to enjoy a momentary pause from pain, Aglaé 
would come and talk to him, for she was sure it did him 
good ; every time this happened she made a sort of pro- 
mise to herself as she went back to her chamber that she 
would indulge him in no more such conversations, 

In one of these gentle but dangerous visits, Julian, for- 
getting the distance which the distinctions of society had 
interposed between him and his benefactress, freely 
poured out his whole soul to Aglaé. He told her the 
hopes and sorrows of his youth. His amour-propre (and 
that we ever feel with those we love) made his voice 
falter in some parts of his narrative, and Aglaé liked him 
all the better for it. But when he came to the dreadful 
reverses which had deprived him of his second father ; 
when he reminded Aglaé that but for her he might have 
been left a homeless and unfriended wanderer, his voice 
was choked, and he could not proceed. Aglaé was moved, 
and unconsciously held out her hand to him. He caught 
it eagerly. Their eyes met, and both were filled with tears. 

We must leave the sick.ghamber a while, and turn to 
what is passing outside. Extraordinary events had now 
changed the political complexion of France. Two mighty 
parties were standing in a threatful attitude. They 
seemed only waiting for a signal to come to blows. The 
Constituent Assembly had abolished titles and their privi- 
leges. The Marquis de Vaudon had taken side with the 
levelers. He had just renounced his distinctions, and re- 
moved the escutcheon from his gate when the Count de 
Vermanton entered. 

** Marquis ” exclaimed the Count. 

‘* Praised be the age of reason,” interrupted the father 
of Aglaé. ‘‘No marquis now, dear Vermanton.” 

‘‘In that case, sir,” replied the count, ‘‘ our arrange- 
ments are null ; I withdraw my promise. The daughter 
of the citizen Vaudon cannot aspire to an alliance with 
the noble race of the Counts de Vermanton.” 

‘Be it as you will, sir; but remember, conduct like 
yours will create in the state a crisis of which men like 
you will be the victims, Farewell, sir.” 

‘Come hither, my daughter !” cried the ex-marquis, as 
he saw Aglaé crossing the apartment. “Sit down, my 
child ; I have ill-tidings for you, but I trust your affection 
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for your father, and asense of your own dignity will sus- 
tain you under them, and make you despise the fool who 
treats you so contemptuously.” 

‘* What is it you mean ?” 

‘“*Your betrothed, the Count de Vermanton, disclaims 
his vows, and renounces your hand.” 

‘* Does he, indeed !” exclaimed the delighted girl, dart- 
ing from her chair and springing into her father’s arms. 
** Does he indeed renounce ? Oh! blessed, blessed news !” 














He learned all, and with sympathetic rapture he also ex- 
claimed : 

‘*Oh, blessed news !” 

Meanwhile the illness of Julian took an alarming turn. 
Such frequent excitement irritated his wounds ; his blood 
became more and more inflamed, the intervals of repose 
from fever diminished daily, and at length ceased alto- 
gether. Till then the doctor, with the customary pru- 
dence of his profession, had abstained from giving any 





PETER COOPER.—SEE PAGE 23. 


“‘ How is this, child? I do not understand you. You 
loved him, did you not ?” 

‘*Y-y-yes, I for a long while thought I did, but when 
I saw what violent passions he flew into against you 
whenever you and he got into your arguments about 
politics ——” 

** Good girl !” 

And instantly hurrying back to her patient. 

“‘A terrible business has just happened,’’ said she to 
him, the smile still on her lip, and her eyes still exulting. 





decided opinion ; but when everybody saw how the case 
stood, he ventured to tell what everybody knew—that 
Julian was in danger. Aglaé is wrought up to the ex- 
treme of woe. Nothing will induce her to quit Julian’s 
bedside. Her tears at once taught him her condition and 
his own. Inone of his severest nights, as he started from 
his sleep with agony, the lover of Aglaé saw her in a 
passion of tears, kneeling at the foot of his bed and pray- 
ing. 

‘“‘T am aware, now, how it is with me,” said he to her. 
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*‘ All hope is over. Dry up your tears. Happiness was 
not to be my lot on earth. Even had I recovered I should 
have speedily been forced to a greater sacrifice than life— 
I should have been required to——” Then checking him- 
self, he cried: ‘‘Ah! if death indeed makes all equal, 
Aglaé, I die—no—you shall not be left untold.” 

“Hush !” said she, placing her trembling finger on his 
lips—“‘hush! I knowit all.” And then taking his hands 
and pressing them, the innocent, the good, the affectionate 
Aglaé, with an air almost solemn, bent down her brow 
toward that of the sufferer, and placing the first kiss of 
love on cheeks already cold in death, ‘‘Lo! we are 
united !” she exclaimed, and fainted. 

But Julian had only been condemned to death by the 
doctor, and nature reversed the sentence. The return of 
his health, the certainty of being loved, the republican 
notions of the father of Aglaé, the departure of the Count 
de Vermanton, all seemed to encourage him to hope, and 
to promise him success. Yet still he failed. Citizen 
Vaudon received the proposals of Julian very ill. In vain 
was the father told by the lover : 

‘‘Our principles are the same. I think as you do, that 
all men are equal ; and I have a far deeper interest than 
you in thinking so. Then let me have your daughter. 
Where is the difference between us? You have sundry 
heaps of gold, which I have not ; there is no other differ- 
ence. Is so paltry a consideration to be weighed against the 
happiness of your child and a brother citizen? You were 
unworthy to be called a man if you could think so. In 
the name of humanity, or in that which you prize beyond 
all others, the name of reason——” 

He was pursuing his eloquent persuasion, when, in the 
name of reason and humanity, the citizen ex-marquis had 
him taken by the shoulders and thrust out of the chateau. 
Julian, stung to the soul, wrote thus to Aglaé : 


‘Your father is a barbarian. Am I, then, less than he, that he 
should scorn me thus? You have my love, and you return it— 
what more can reason exact? He censured the conduct of the 
Count de Vermanton. His own is worse. The count did not pro- 
fess one principle and practise another. Your father does. Woe 
to the parents whom rank and riches can render deaf to the appeals 
of love and nature !” 


Aglaé was pretty much of the same opinion ; but what 


good did that do ? To crown all, her father caught her 
with the letter. He saw what it might lead to, and having 
just received orders from the municipal authorities to 
impress his quota of volunteers for the defense of the 
country, he began with Julian. ' 

Will ye, nil ye, poor Julian, Lo! you are a soldier ! 
What became of him after? That is more than I can tell. 
No doubt he did his duty, behaved gallantly, turned out a 
hero, and got himself killed; so we'll trouble ourselves 
no more about him, but return to Aglaé, the main object 
of our narrative. 

Time, that great comforter, that great destroyer, that 
great magician, brought about many a change in the 
chateau of Vaudon. The revolution was afoot, and in its 
course of carnage trod down even its parents. The ex- 
marquis found himself beset by unsleeping espionage. He 
was reproached as a lukewarm republican. The story of 
Julian was brought up against him. His conduct to the 
youth was branded as treachery to the common cause, and 
insult to the universal people. To avert the rising storm 
he must find some way to conciliate the mob. None 
offered but the sacrifice of his daughter. Aglaé was an 
obedient victim; Ler father’s life was at stake. She 
became the wife of a man resembling Julian in the hum- 
bleness of his birth, and the Count de Vermanton in the 
ungovernableness of his temper, but here the likeness 





ceased. Still he was at the head of the ruling party, and 
Aglaé was sure that her husband would not let any harm 
come to her father. Alas! the daughter and the father 
were equally mistaken. The citizen found no defender in 
his son-in-law. Unfortunately for Vaudon, his patriotism 
was sincere, and these were no times for the honest. He 
had dreamed of a republic, but could see no republican- 
ism in anarchy. He was cast into a dungeon. By his 
side on the straw there groaned another victim. 

‘What! Is it indeed you, marquis ?” cried the Count 
de Vermanton. ‘What unaccountable change of fortune 
or opinion brings you here? I sought to save the re- 
public.” 

**And I the monarchy.” 

The same day saw the blood of republican and mon- 
archist mingled on the scaffold. 

Reader ! close your eyes on this disastrous epoch. Let 
twenty years of turmoil, of glory and of suffering pass, 
and follow me within the walls of Paris. See you not 
beneath the lowly roof that faces that splendid mansion, a 
tender mother listening to the complaints and sharing the 
anguish of a son, an only son, the sole friend now left to 
her on earth! This excellent mother is Aglaé—this ex- 
emplary son the gentle offspring of her ill-fated marriage. 
Aglaé is now a widow, reduced to utter obscurity ; she 
has no means of subsistence, but from the labors of her 
son. True, his success in the arts holds out a fair prom- 
ise of much better days, but his mother’s joy on this ac- 
count gives way to her bitter apprehensions for him on 
another. Theodore is in love with the only child of one 
whose fortune and rank render the attachment hopeless. 
The Duke de Stralsund derived his wealth and title from 
his military achievements. His retirement was devoted 
to the education of his daughter. The best masters 
France could afford were obtained for Pauline, and the 
Empire could produce no teacher of drawing and paint- 
ing equal to Theodore. But the instructor soon became 
the lover. When this reached the duke’s knowledge his 
pride revolted. It was not enough that their doors should 
be closed against the youth. The duke employed every 
expedient to root from Pauline’s heart a dawning tender- 
ness, Which brought a blush of shame on his brow. 
Aglaé, by those gentle arts with which a woman, and 
above all a mother, so well knows how to dress up the 
words of consolation, was endeavoring to calm the tem- 


| pest in the boiling bosom of the young artist. 


‘* My friend, my dearest Theodore, what can you ever 
expect from such a rash attachment? The son of a poor, 
nameless widow, marry the heiress of the Duke of Stral- 
sund! Oh! my dear, it is the thought of a child, and 
quite unworthy of your years. You say she loves you, 
and if she fancies that she does, what then? Will it 
excuse your exciting her to rebel against one who has a 
more sacred title to her love? For you may be sure of 
this—the duke will never consent. Indeed, he cannot, 
he ought not. The annoyances he has already given us 
oughi to be sufficient proof to you how he feels upon the 
subject. Theodore, your mother enters thoroughly into 
your feelings, and pities them from the bottom of her 
soul. They recall scenes and sorrows of her youth. My 
heart has been as deeply wrung as yours is. Let my 
example give you strength and teach you the courage of 
resignation.” 

She was proceeding, when a man in livery entered from 
the splendid mansion opposite and handed her a letter. 
It was from the Duke de Stralsund. He was exceedingly 
severe against Theodore ; lamented that it should be his 
misfortune to have such neighbors, and concluded by de- 
claring that if the base corruptor of his daughter’s mind 
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did not instantly depart, he would put into force the 
means he had of compelling him. 

Aglaé was all terror for her darling son. In the flutter 
of her feelings may she not have misread the letter ? She 
peruses it again. Now for the first time she notices the 
handwriting. How strange! She could almost say they 
were the very characters, and then recollections at once 
delightful and distressing throng upon her mind. She 
was still musing upon the singular coincidence, as a 
second servant entered and announced the Duke de 
Stralsund. Theodore withdrew and the duke appeared. 

‘*Madam,” said he to Aglaé, who received him with 
cheeks burning with agitation and her brow cast down, 
**T come to learn your decision. It gives me pain to 
make you unhappy, but do not compel me to harsh 
measures. Your son has the presumption to love my 
daughter. Nay more ; taking advantage of her youth and 
inexperience, he has dared to entice her to return his love. 
His rashness has been unchecked by the considerations 
of either fortune, fame or family.” 

‘*My lord duke,” replied Aglaé, who had by this time 
sufficiently recovered from her confusion to examine his 
conntenance intently, ‘‘if my son had been guilty of any 
crime, I would not attempt to justify him; but love is 
involuntary, and you should consider his youth,” 

‘*An artist—an artist to dare think of marrying my 
daughter !” 

‘‘At our age, my lord, pride and ambition may alone 
have sway. At his the heart rules, and the rank of the be- 
loved is forgotten in her charms.” 

‘** You approve the conduct of your son, then, madame ?” 

“T grieve for his misfortune. I respect the distinctions 
of society as much as you can, my lord, and my son had 
no thought of disturbing them, for they never once came 
into his mind. Put yourself in his place, and then pro- 
nounce. You have been as young as he, perhaps have loved 
as ardently. Did you at that time stop to reason, before 
you dared to feel ?” ; 

A sudden flush crimsoned the countenance of the man 
of power, but it passed away, and he proceeded with 
composure and decision : 

‘I say once more, madame, that your son loves my 
daughter, and they must no longer inhabit the same city. 
Let him depart, andinstantly. Who knows to what pitch 
his presumption may not carry him? The next thing I 
shall discover, if he remains, will be some clandestine cor- 
respondence, forsooth, or i 

** My lord, I am already in possession of a letter-—— 

‘“‘Ha! Is it then so? Unparalleled effrontery. Has 
he then dared 4 

‘* Read it, my lord,” replied the mother of Aglaé, after 
having taken from her secretary a paper most carefully 
enveloped. ‘‘ Read it, and then pronounce the sentence 
of the writer.” 

The duke, whose hand trembled so with indignation 
that he was some instants before he could unfold the 
paper, opened it and read as follows: 





” 





“Your father is a barbarian. Am I, then, less than he, that he 
should scorn me thus? You have my love, and you return it— 
what more can reason exact? He censured the conduct of the 
Count de Wermanton. His own is worse. The count did not pro- 
fess one principle and practise another. Your father does, Woe 
to the parents whom rank and riches can render deaf tothe appeals 
of love and nature !” 


In astonishment he lifts up his eyes. 

*‘Aglaé! Aglaé! It is—can it be Aglaé ?” 

“Julian, it is; and it is Aglaé whom you would de- 
prive of her son, her darling son—the only being now left 
on earth to be kind to her !” 





‘*No more of sadness, no more of solitude and suffer- 
ing! The Duke de Stralsund has made you weep. 
Julian, on his knees, implores your pardon ; Julian, who 
only lives for you! And now, Aglaé,” added he, with a 
smile, ‘“‘may the daughter of the low-born Julian aspire 
to wed the grandson of the Marquis de Vaudon !” 


PETER COOPER’S GREAT WORK. 


WHAT HE PROJECTED AND WHAT HE ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 
By ALVAN S, SOUTHWORTH. 

‘*Wuar do the flags at half-mast mean ?” I asked a car- 
driver, when riding down town on the morning of April 
4th. 

‘*Peter Cooper, the best man in New York, is dead,” 
was the answer. 

Such was the universal feeling, not only in the commu- 
nity where he had lived for ninety-three years, but the 
unanimous verdict of his countrymen as well. And per- 
haps no better biography could be written of this phe- 
nomenal philanthropist than that so spontaneously uttered 
by the weather-beaten, simple-hearted man of toil, whose 
daily task was sixteen hours on the front platform of a 
car, and whose opportunities were such that he was able 
to gather the outdoor sentiment regarding conspicuous 
Metropolitan characters. 

The childlike nature of Mr. Cooper defies anything like 
a successful attempt to put his character under micro- 
scopic analysis. That which was in him was to do good— 
not to doa million dollars’ worth of good, but good first, 
last and for ever. It was not that he might multiply his 
hoard that he imperiled his financial credit to establish 
the practicability of the Atlantic cable, or expended his 
genius in the construction of the first locomotive ever 
built in the United States. He felt that he was extending 
the well-being of his fellow-men, scattering the obstacles 
to inter-communication, and by his own example inviting 
others, whose worldly enterprise has been crowned by 
large fortunes, to go and do likewise. Yet how few have 
followed this notable man in the pathway of well-consid- 
ered philanthropy! The architects of great fortunes made 
with astonishing facility, and in the majority of instances 
by methods repugnant to honorable men, however sus- 
tained by the commercial ethics of the day, are wont to 
throw a small fraction of their all, to favored institutions 
in which they generally feel a personal or family interest, 
and even then the bequest is frequently the football of a 
protracted litigation. But the great bulk goes to the nat- 
ural heirs. I certainly do not intend to. argue that there 
is not great propriety in such disposition of one’s estate ; 
but I wish to direct attention to a large number of very 
wealthy men who are ready to found and adequately 
endow institutions which would be great public blessings, 
but who are dissuaded or thwarted by the selfishness of 
the living, who have a direct interest in the reversion after 
death. 

A New York gentleman can be named at this writing 
who has, in the face of the opposition of his family, per- 
sisted in perfecting the plans for the endowment of an im- 
portant college in this city, but each time he has been in 
the act of executing the necessary instrument the acquisi- 
tive arguments and entreaties of others have prevailed, and 
he is now liable to die at any moment, and his noble in- 
tentions to be for ever frustrated. 

Tn contrast to cases like this, is Mr. Cooper’s endowment 
of the institution which bears his name, and which stands 
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in the heart of 
the city of his 
birth, promis- 
ing centuries of 
usefulness to 
those who seek 
its walls. No 
family influ- 
ences or ad- 
verse advice of 
those who 
might profit 
by his large 
accumulations, 
were ever vis- 
ible during ‘the 
generation fol- 
lowing the 
building of the 
Cooper Insti- 
tute, to prevent 
its venerable 
patron from 
giving as lib- 
erally as his 
nature permit- 
ted. Let us 
see what its 
walls contain. 
The schools 
of the Cooper 
Institute occu- 
py the greater 
part of the 
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building, the 
space of which 
has been very 
wisely appor- 
tioned. Hadad 
the structure 
been erected 
in this day, 
when it is ne 
uncommon 
sight to wit- 
ness great 
piles, twelve 
stories high, 
the capacities 
of the build- 
ing would, of 
course, have 
been enorm- 
ously enlarged. 
Yet the new 
8 uperstructure 
overtopping 
the original 
institute offers 
large accom- 
modations in 
addition to 
those before 
enjoyed, and 
within the 
four walls of 
Mr. Cooper's 
benefaction 
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there are more 
students annu- 
ally taught 
than at some 
of the larger 
colleges of the 
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the building, is 
divided into 
class-rooms, 
and devoted to 
educational 
purposes 
touching wide 
and varied 
branches of 
human know- 
ledge. In these 
several apart- 
ments, fitted 
up with all the 
p araphernalia 
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case 
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both for oral and written exercises, and in the physical 
sciences with appropriate apparatus, over thirty-five hun- 
dred pupils annually recéive instruction. These scholars 
are drawn from all classes of the people, and even such a 
responsible and respected educator as President McCosh, 
of Princeton College, sent his children there to reap the 
benefit of a system he could not find so thorough else- 
where, A very large number of those seeking admission 
to the classes come from the country, with only a scanty 
fund upon which to live, trusting that the outcome of 
their efforts will be profitable employment in New York. 
Of course for them, as well as for the residents of the city, 
the limited possi- 
bilities of the in- 
stitution compel 
a denial of many 
applicants for 
admission, and 
the number is on 
the increase an- 
nually, In some 
of the classes the 
number who 
could not be re- 
ceived during the 
last year exceed- 
ed the number 
admitted. The 
simple rule of 
admission is not, 
however, discrim- 
inating, it being 
that those who 
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institution, for 
purposes of 
self-support. 
Great care is 
taken to ascer- 
tain that no 
one is admitted 
who is able to 
pay for like 
educational ad- 
vantages else- 
where ; but, of 
course, no 
stringent mea- 
sure of this 
kind can ever 
be thoroughly 
enforced. Those of poor parents of either sex are always 
admitted—indeed, it is for this large class that the insti- 
tution was particularly founded by Mr. Cooper. Ama- 
teurs are rejected, and are not wanted, with a single 
exception, to be hereafter explained. Applications from 
sources like this are very numerous, and the most liberal 
offers are made by those wishing to embrace the special 
instruction, which has a very wide reputation for thorough- 
ness and simplicity at the same time. 

The technical schools of New York and vicinity, it 
should be remembered, are pot only very few in number, 
but they require a preliminary course of study before 
pupils of the 
class who are 
taught at the 
Cooper Institute 
are admitted. To 
provide for these 
amateurs private 
pay- schools in 
the Cooper Union 
have been main- 
tained, and thus 
the institution is 
able to earn a 
small revenue 
from this source. 

Professor Zac- 
hous, who, for 
many years has 
been the curator 
of the institu- 
tion, that is to 
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say, standing in the practical relation to its active udmin- 
istration as a chancellor would toward an university, 
deplores the want of adequate room to meet the large 
demands made on their accommodations. The fact is, 
there would be ample usefulness for six institutions of 
the character of the Cooper Union in New York alone. 
Those contemplating benefactions that will rise to the 
dignity and far-reaching good expressed in a million of 
dollars, would do well to study the practical operations 
of this life’s work of its founder. It is about as perfect 
as it could well be. 

Mr. Cooper had a very simple purpose and mind, and 
this fact is patent in the direct and smoothly-working 
mechanism of his great educational project. He was in 
no sense a genius, a brilliant man, or one given to start- 
ling enterprises in the line of education—else he might 
have conceived professorships with old-world masters, 
like Max Miller, Cabanel, Gerome, and Professors 
Huxley, Tyndali and Lavoisier. It was fortunate, too, 
that his own teaching and reading had never been pro- 
found or general, in the sense of exploring foreign lan- 
guages, or occult sciences or religions, and hence we find 
no retarding bias weighing down his educational system, 
no denominational qualification that must sit on the juven- 
ile conscience before the mind is to be instructed in the 
concrete sciences that are to constitute his food and rai- 
ment in the years to come. Significant of this utterly 
colorless mentality when dealing with any subject em- 
bracing the opinions of others, we have only to recall the 
history of the great hall of the Cooper Union, where have 
been held meetings of every possible character, involving 
all sorts of opinions on religion, politics and social econ- 
omy. No one pretends that a word from Mr. Cooper 


would not at any time have prevented a gathering, had he 
so elected. 

Strange as it may seem, this is the only public gather- 
ing place in the City of New York of adequate dimen- 
sions for a numervus audience, in which, from first to last, 


there has been absolute freedom of speech. It was in 
this subterranean hall that Abraham Lincoln, in 1859, 
made the memorable speech that led to a train of conse- 
quences which have changed the whole history of the 
human race. His statesmanlike utterances in that hall 
led to his nomination and election to the Presidency, to 
the subsequent salvation of the Union, and to the demon- 
stration of struggling mankind the world over, that a Re- 
publican government is stable and can endure. The final 
results of that evening’s eloquence from the lips of the 
gaunt Dlinoisian are not yet known to man, for with the 
great volumes of emigration pouring in upon us, and with 
the population and material prosperity of North America 
making astonishing strides, the commentator is not yet to 
be found who is wise enough to measure the potent moral 
force of the United States in the varied policies of the 
Old World. To-day the face of the orator of that even- 
ing is known to the droskey driver along the highways of 
Russia, even to the remote steppes of Central Asia; to 
the struggling Egyptian in the South, and to the liberty- 
loving descendants of the old Vikings who dwell in the 
land of the midnight sun. The voices of almost all our 
celebrated men have been heard resounding through the 
arches of the great hall, and from its platform men dis- 
tinguished in all the walks of science and exploration 
have discoursed to the people. This, par excellence, the 
forum of intellectual America, where men could not be 
heard in the hall of Congress or in the denominational 
pulpit, has conferred a greater blessing upon our people 
than can well be measured in a cursory paragraph. 
Faneuil Hall, the temple of liberty of the Bostonians, 





where Adams, Otis, Quincy, Webster, Choate, Everett, 
Garrison and Phillips have embalmed their memories in 
masterpieces of English diction, and Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, where the fathers of the Union built the 
political structure which has so gloriously survived them, 
have not been the theatres of greater or more portentous 
utterances than the great hall which Mr. Cooper dedicated 
to the uses of his native city. 

In the school system there is both day and night 
instruction. The day schools are for girls and young 
ladies, and the night schools for boys and young men. 
The male schools are in two sections—the department 
of science and the department of art. The first admits 
about 1,000 scholars during the term, and has classes in 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, analytical and descrip- 
tive geometry, differential and integral calculus, element- 
ary mechanics, natural philosophy, engineering, astron- 
omy, elementary and analytical chemistry, geology, scien- 
tific mechanical drawing, oratory and debate. The art 
school admits over 1,200 pupils during the term, and they 
are taught by accomplished artists of wide reputation, 
drawing in perspective, mechanical and architectural 
drawing, drawing from the cast, form drawing, industrial 
drawing, freehand drawing and modeling in clay. The 
students can elect to join whatever classes they may 
please, selecting, naturally, those best adapted to their 
tastes, and to the calling which they expect to follow. 

It will be observed here that it is not the purpose of this 
institution to instruct the young and worthy simply that 
they may possess accomplishments for idle pleasure. This 
is not a school for external culture. The pupil is taught 
in a science or an art which will yield him a livelihood. 
Hence the pupils, many of them, cannot afford the time 
necessary for a complete course, for they are engaged in 
daily labor for their food and shelter, and therefore the 
personnel of the several classes changes very much during 
the academic year. Nearly all of the pupils being con- 
fined to their trades during the day, attend during the 
night. The hours in the evening are from half-past seven 
to half-past nine, and all the classrooms are occupied 
every night, as any one passing the great brown pile at 
the end of the Bowery can observe from the illuminated 
windows on every floor. 

The simple qualifications for admission are, the stu- 
dents must be over fifteen years of age, and have a fair 
rudimentary education in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
such as nearly every American boy of those years must 
have. The majority of those who attend the classes are 
young men from eighteen to twenty, serving their time at 
various trades and callings; although it is a common 
sight to see a man of middle age standing beside a boy of 
fifteen. 

Almost all of those who are instructed in the scientific 
classes are embryo machinists, designers, woodworkers, 
stonecutters, jewellers, painters and workers in metal, and 
as nearly all of these students are also obliged to work at 
these trades during the day, they often find their night 
studies too exacting and confining, and are therefore 
under the necessity of abandoning them before comple- 
tion. One of the features is that the applicants are bright, 
eager and ambitious, and enlist in too many classes at the 
beginning of the term, and find, in many cases, that they 
have undertaken too much. Thus the average attendance 
at these schools does not exceed four nights a week for 
each pupil. During this course of liberal instruction the 
pupil is required to pay only for his text books, which 
are sold at cost, while stationery and material required in 
chemistry and in the modeling classes are furnished free. 

The largest classes, after oratory and debate, are in 
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been found in these and other branches that the profes- 
sors are able to make much better progress with their 
pupils when they first enjoin upon the student a thorough 
course of mathematics, a mastery of which should be pre- 
liminary to a course of scientific study. 

Professor Plympton, who has had a very extended ex- 
perience at the Cooper Union and in other institutions, 
where he has lectured on philosophy, mechanism and 
astronomy, thinks that it is to be regretted that so few of 
the students remain to finish their scientific course, which 
would entitle them to a diploma and medal, for these tes- 
timonials of proficiency would be of value to them in the 
practical field of life. The benefits of the institution like- 
wise extend toa class who can searcely be called students, 
but rather that restless element of the community who go 
to everything progressive, yet whose earlier opportunities 
never threw them in the pathways of liberal education. 
This type is phenomenal in New York, and he can be 
found at lectures on novel themes, free debating societies, 
ethical bodies which discuss a wide range of topics, and, 
in fact, almost everywhere where the admission is free. 
Whether or not these well-known people are any advan- 
tage to the schools it would probably be unkind to state. 

The art schools form a unique branch of the instruc- 
tion. The male classes exhibit the technical usefulness 
of the system employed, for the students come from archi- 
tects’ offices and designers of tiles, wall papers, oil cloths, 
carriage painters and makers, mechanical sculptors, and 
kindred trades where artistic workmanship is in de- 
mand ; and there is no other school in New York where 
like educational facilities are furnished free. It is true 
that the Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen provides, 
occasionally, free lectures to artisans, but they are neither 
comprehensive nor thorough. 

The largest classes in the art department are in free- 
hand drawing, and in mechanical, industrial and architect- 
ural drawing. The lessons are practical, being designed 
to fit the pupil for immediate employment, and if he 
shows a high order of talent and application which pro- 
mises well in a higher department of art, he is recom- 
mended to other institutions in the city which will fit him 
to become an artist or sculptor. The immense value of 
these schools of the Cooper Union to the progressive art 
of the country can scarcely be estimated. They foster 
among the middle classes a love for and interest in paint- 


ing, sculpture and architecture, and some of the very best. 


pencil work executed in the city may be seen at the 
annual commencements. 

The art schools for girls and women form the most 
noteworthy feature of the Cooper Union. This industrial 
instruction not only provides many of the weaker sex with 
an occupation by which they can earn a decent livelihood, 
but the pupils often attain an exceptional excellence, when 
they are enabled to use their cultivated talents in house- 
hold decoration, which is now so popular among the rich, 
who spend large sums in beautifying their homes, having 
really created a new form of industry. The art school 
for women is open every day from nine to one, and Miss 
Susan H. Coster is the principal. There are now under 
her direct supervision nearly a thousand pupils, and a 
thousand more have been turned away, for the rooms are 
now densely crowded. Here would be an opportunity 
for some warm-hearted philanthropist to help the gentler 
sex of New York ; to open an institution which would 
afford them the same kind of instruction, but with more 
extended facilities than will ever be possible under the 
benefactions of Mr. Cooper and his family. 

The course of instruction over which Miss Coster pre- 





sides includes all of the branches taught to the male 
classes, and a good deal more. Theschool is divided into 
five departments— drawing, painting, photography, wood- 
engraving and normal teaching. The drawing and painting 
school is conducted in a high order of excellence, and so 
great has been the proficiency that it has furnished many 
finished instructors to the other branches. Itisa part of the 
scheme in the woman schools to unite both designing and 
execution. Invention and originality are endeavored to 
be promoted on the part of the directress by the lectures 
in art which the pupils receive, and likewise the instruc- 
tion in perspective drawing, and particularly in the 
lectures to the normal class, where the teachers are edu- 
cated, who subsequently find lucrative employment in 
public and private schools. 

The trustees are constantly employed in discussing new 
plans to perfect this part of the Institute, which has 
achieved such widespread celebrity, the graduates finding 
little difficulty in obtaining situations as designers for 
carpets, oil cloths, wall papers, shades and tiles. Nor is 
it necessary to await graduation before the pupils begin 
to have an income as the product of their ingenuity and 
application, for they find a ready sale for their workman- 
ship ; last year the total earnings of the woman’s art 
school having been nearly $29,000, or a sum greater than 
the total sales of the water-color society, and two-thirds 
of that at the annual sales of the 700 leading works of 
established American artists at the Academy of Design. 
Tifere is also the afternoon pay-class for amateurs, with 
pecuniarily gratifying results. 

So encouraging was the success that they were able to 
employ Mr. Swayne Gifford as chief instructor, with Mr. 
Wyatt Eaton, Mr. J. Alden Weir and Douglas Volk as as- 
sistants. The reputation of the school has consequently 
been very much enhanced, and it may be said now to 
compare favorably with the Art Students’ League. 

In the class for teaching engraving there are some 
thirty pupils, and they find ready employment on the 
leading magazines. There are also about sixty young 
ladies of good education, who are studying telegraphy. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company is greatly inter- 
ested in the success of this branch of instruction, offering 
to give places to all deserving graduates. 

When it is considered that the vast blessings conferred 
by the bounty of Mr. Cooper are enjoyed by the thou- 
sands who enjoy them at an annual expense, not contrib- 
uted by themselves, of a little over $50,000—a sum which 
does not often pay for the frivolities of a fashionable 
family, the reflecting millionaire may, indeed, pause and 
wonder at the great possibilities of judiciously applied 
wealth. 

Nor have all of the benefits of the Cooper Institute been 
enumerated. The great reading-room on the second floor 
is daily visited by over 2,000 people, who consult the 
papers and periodicals, the free library, the pictures, 
maps and statuary. The great proportion of these visi- 
tors are people out of employment, who are thus enabled 
to profitably occupy their time, which might otherwise be 
spent in the vices that are so prevalent in that quarter of 
the city. 

During some years that I spent in this building as sec- 
retary of the American Geographical Society, I had fre- 
quent occasion to see Mr. Cooper. He was daily at the 
Institute, and I remember one day he came into my room 
to see me in relation to a sketch of his life, which I had 
prepared at the request of the Hon. John M. Francis, now 
our Minister to Portugal, for publication in his journal, 





the Troy Times. Mr. Cooper was displeased that I had 
alluded to his parents as worthy, but poor and obscure 
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people, crediting him with being a thoroughly self-made 
man, after the favorite phraseology of the American biog- 
raphers of the period. Mr. Cooper asked me to correct 
the erroneous statements, which I took occasion to de. 
He then gave me some practical outlines of his motice 
for founding the Cooper Institute, differing somevaat 
from the highly sentimental letter which he addressed to 
the trustees. He said that any accurate biography of his 
life would detail his shifting occupations when young 
and in middle age, which strongly disproved the old 
proverb, that ‘‘a rolling stone gathereth no moss.” Many 
of the anecdotes he related showed that in his youth 
he was not unlike other progressive boys of the period, 
and some of his ventures may shock the moral sense 
cf many who have sung his praises. 

“A notable instance,” said Mr. 

Cooper, ‘was when I purchased 

lottery tickets, and got a very 

wholesome lesson in mak- Wl 


venture I never re- & 
peated. I had ii 
earned about ten |; 
dollars beyond 4 
my immediat2 4 
wants which 

I invested in 

lottery tick- Hi 

ets, all of (ii 
which 
drew ny 
blanks. 

This un- 
lucky re- 

sult for 

ever af- 
terward 

im pressed 

me with 
the folly 
of gambling 
asa source of 
livelihood.” Mr. 
Cooper said that 
he was first appren- 
ticed to the hatter’s 


ie 
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trade, his father at one “< 
time being a flourishing 


manufacturer. When young 

Peter’s head would just reach 

above the table, he was set to work 

to pull the hair out of rabbit - skins, 
and he remained in the business until 
he could make every part of a hat. When his father be- 
came a brewer, it was the son’s business to deliver the 
packages of ale to the customers in the town of Peekskill. 
At the age of seventeen he left brewing, and became a 
coachmaker, an occupation he followed until he invented 
@ machine for shearing cloth, when he became a manufac- 
turer of these machines. He soon afterward became a 
grocer, and retired from this business to embrace that of 
manufacturer.of glue, a pursuit he was interested in up to 
the day of his death. He then drifted into mechanical en- 
gineering, constructing for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road the first locomotive ever built in the United States. 
Iron works next engaged his attention, and in his foun- 
dries and rolling-mills he made the bulk of his fortune, 
which he liberally invested in several great public works 


of world-wide importance, chief of which was the Atlantic | 
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Cable, of which, in all of its disastrous stages, he was, in 
America, the main stay and perpetual financial prop. His 
inventions were numerous, all of practical usefulness, and 
exceedingly lucrative. 

These brief points I have alluded to only to show that 
in the varied fields of activity to which he turned his clear 
head nearly all of the studies now taught to men in the 
Cooper Institute were a necessary element of success. 
His own educational deficiencies caused Mr. Cooper to 
perceive what a great blessing it would be to the young 
men of New York, of studious habits, to have academical 
opportunities while following their everyday avocations. 
In 1857 the Legislature granted the charter to the Cooper 
Union, aud under its provisions there were named as 

trustees ‘Peter Cooper, Edward Cooper, 
Abram S8. Hewitt, Daniel F.Tiemann, 

Wiison G. Hunt, and John E. 

Parsons. The trust deed by 

which Mr. Cooper con- 

veyed the land and 

structure to these 

Y gentlemen was ex- 

® ecuted by him- 

self and wife 

in 1859, ac- 

com panied 

by the letter 

wai before re- 
“2 aye Y — "bs I A ferred to, 


2M nec a — which con- 
y/ tains this 
ax 


‘ paragraph 


\\\ in Mr. 
Ww Coo per’s 
We: own ital- 


ics: ‘*My 

heart’s de- 

sire is thet 

the rising 

generation 

may become 

so thoroughly 

acquainted 

with the works 

of nature and the 

great mystery of 

their own being that 

they may see, feel, under- 

stand and know that there are 
immutable laws, designed in in- 
jinite wisdom, constantly operating 

Sor our good—so governing the destiny 
of worlds and men that it is our highest 
wisdom to live in strict’ conformity to those laws. My de- 
sign is to establish this institution in the hope that un- 
numbered youth will here receive the inspiration of truth 
in all its native power and beauty, and find in it a sourco 
of perpetual pleasure to spread its transforming influence 
over the world.” 

This remarkable document, covering many printed 
pages, is a happy illustration of the purity and elevation 
of Mr. Cooper’s character. While to some its effusive 
style may seem effeminate and shadowy, it is, neverthe- 
less, pervaded by honest sentiment, true philanthropy, 
and lofty propositions that cannot fail to impress those 
who have profited by his munificent benefaction. It is 
notable, too, that Mr. Cooper did not hamper his superb 
gift by any restrictions which others who have essayed to 
help have usually employed, in the belief that their aims 
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might be frustrated. Stephen Girard provided that no 
Christian minister should be allowed to invade the halls 
of the great college he founded in Philadelphia ; Mr. A. T. 
Stewart’s Garden City is a denominational enterprise, and 
Mr. Peabody’s American gifts were left to the section 
where he was born. 
The site and original building of the Cooper Institute 











A general view of the operations of the Cooper Institute 
during the twenty-four years it has flourished in the City 
of New York under the immediate eye of its founder will 
disclose the vast good it has done for many thousand 
young men and women, who are now occupying honorable 
and lucrative, and even distinguished, stations in various 
departments of life. I can recall the case of one gentle- 
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cost Mr. Cooper nearly $700,000—a sum much larger in 
the United States when it was given than would be repre- 
sented by the same figures at this writing. Since then he 
has constantly added to this outlay, repeatedly liquidating 
deficits in the annual outlay, until at the date of his death 
the total sum is estimated at above $1,200,000, exclusive of 
the $100,000 which he bequeathed as a permanent fund to 
the institution, the interest to be used for current purposes. 
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man, who, after a successfnl career in our State Senate, and 
afterward in Congress at Washington, I met in a distant 
part of the world, and we journeyed for days together. 
He told me that almost the only weapon that had given 
him commanding station in State and national politics 
was the skill in public debate which he had obtained by 
frequent discussions in the debating-hall provided for that 
purpose in the Cooper Institute. At the age of twenty- 
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five he found himself aclerk in a drygoods store on Broad- 
way, with no future beyond the monotonous life of a 
dispenser of merchandise at retail behind the counter. 
He dropped in to the Cooper Union one evening quite 
accidentally, and heard the moot discussions on stated 
topics, and this fired his ambition. He finally became a 
constant frequenter at this society, and entered upon a 
loeal political career which finally culminated in his 
election as a representative in Congress. At one time he 
was mentioned as a prominent candidate for Governor, and 
had his faction continued to hold its dominant influence, 
he would have been elevated to that exalted office. Many 
other prominent instances might be mentioned of a like 
nature, particularly in the domain of the physical sciences, 
where engineers have been placed in commanding posi- 
tions in the far West, exhibiting quite as great professional 
proficiency as the graduates of the first scientific schools of 
the Union. But perhaps that portion of the great good 
accomplished which is most striking to those in the 


metropolis is the assistance which the institution has | 


afforded to the aspiring girls, who, by their assiduous 
application, have been able to support entire families by 
their excellence in some of the varied departments of 
practical art or other instruction afforded by the enthusi- 
astic corps of teachers. The high morale of these young 
ladies, and their testimonials of gratitude to their foun- 


der, which have taken many forms, are highly-pleasing | 


features of the Institute. These ladies, with their fellow 
male students, on each annual commencement in May were 
in the habit of meeting Mr. Cooper, when interchanges of 
good wishes would be expressed in resolutions, memen- 
toes, orations, and poems. These were calendar days to 
the gentle-hearted philanthropist, and may we hope that 


the pleasure which they brought to his old age in some 
measure compensated for the noble benefaction which he 
conferred upon the youth of his country. 








IRISH LOVE SONG. 


Au! swan of slenderness, dove of tenderness, 
Jewel of joys arise! 

The little red lark like a rosy spark 
Of song to his sunburst flies; 

But till you are risen, earth is a prison, 
Full of my captive sighs. 

Then awake and discover to your fond lover 
The morn of your matchless eyes. 


The dawn is dark to me; hark, oh! hark to mo, 
Pulse of my heart, I pray, 

And gently gliding out of thy hiding, 
Dazzle me with thy day! 

And, oh! I'll fly to thee singing, and sigh to thee, 
Passion so sweet and gay. 

The dark shall listen, and dewdrops glisten, 
Laughing on every spray. 








THE ORIGINAL VERSION OF «RIP 
VAN WINKLE.” 
By 


Wuen Washington Irving wrote the story of ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,” the public praised his wonderful imagination, 
and pronounced the tale original ; while, in reality, he had 
merely digested and rearranged in homely form an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful Eastern legend that is as old as the 
hills. 

I have, in making this assertion, no desire to belittle 
the illustrious dead who, apart, from his ‘‘ Knickerbocker 
Zales,” wrote many charming works ; my object being to 
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give the source from which he derived his idea, and to 
show in this, as in all other things, ‘‘ there is nothing new 
under the sun.” 

The story can be traced to a Sanscrit origin, and is well- 
known in India, China and Japan, where it forms the 
theme of many works of fiction, poems, songs, dramas and 
paintings. During my residence in Tokio I came across a 
novel based upon the legend, the scenes of which were 
laid in China, and, roughly translated, ran as follows : 

In the golden days, when the benign gods were in the 
ascendency, there lived at the foot of the sacred mountain 
Tendai, the most beautiful peak of the Nan-lin range, a 
pious man named Lu-wen, who once earned his living by 
cutting wood for the people of his native commune. 

He had, when quite a young man, been converted to the 
Buddhistic faith, but as he grew older the gods began to 
communicate with him, whereupon he gradually relin- 
quished his belief in priest-taught religion, and gave him- 
self up to meditating upon the sky, the ‘mountains, the 
beautiful scenery, and the ancient deities who dwelt 
therein ; his eccentric behavior greatly vexing his good 
wife, and reducing the sustenance of their numerous pro- 
geny. At sunrise he would shoulder his ax and retire to 
the mountains, where, instead of felling trees, he would 
seat himself in some lovely spot, and fall to thinking 
about the wondrous invisible, remaining thus until the 
gray mists of night crept up from the valleys ; when he 
aroused himself, descended to his squalid home and de- 


| voured the food earned by the labor of his more industri- 


ous and less ascetic helpmate. 

At first the neighbors murmured at his behavior, seeing 
his children went ragged and hungry ; however, when 
Lu-wen explained that his apparent neglect was caused 
by his being occupied with the gods, and that his wife 
was fully able to earn enough to keep life in their family, 
the people ceased their remonstrances, and finally held 
him up as an example worthy to be followed—a pious 
man, whose conduct should not be measured by ordinary 
standards. 

When Winter came he would sit by the scanty fire and 
commune with the beings who had absorbed his soul, and 
during the rainy season he held council with them on the 
sheltered side of the hut. He was mild in speech, quiet 
and calm of manner, and, like all ascetics, willing to re- 
ceive anything from anybody. Meanwhile his family in- 
creased, and their means of subsistence dwindled to almost 
invisible proportions. 

One morning, as the good man took his ax preparatory 
to ascending the mountain, his wife, who, though nursing 
a babe, had not eaten anything for twenty-four hours, 
forgot the respect she owed her lord and master, and thus 
aldressed him : 

**T think, oh, honorable husband, you might be doing 
something more useful to your family than sitting on a 
comfortable seat and gazing at the scenery. While admir- 
ing your devotion to the gods, I must say I would prefer 
you would do something for your children.” 

Upon hearing this radical speech, Lu-wen turned, and, 
gazing sternly at her, replied : 

‘Woman, the gods are before everything. Your words 
shock me. I pray you not to repeat such dreadful sayings ; 
remember, our little ones are listening, and will be led 
astray by your thoughtless expressions. You forget I am 
known as the most pious man in this region !” 

‘Pious ! pious!” ejaculated the poor creature, as she 
glanced around their miserable hut and saw nothing but 
empty vessels. ‘‘ What does it matter to me that you have 
a reputation for communing with the gods? Does that 
fill our rice-pot ?” 
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‘You are a godless creature |!” he wrathfully answered. 
“‘T fear you are beyond conversion, so will not waste my 
breath upon you. Consider yourself divorced, and return 
to your family. After this I will have none of you, but 
will give myself up to pious meditation.” 

For some moments the amazed woman remained 
speechless ; then, rising from the floor, she approached 
the entrance, and shouted after him : 

“T am satisfied. I would rather bear the stigma of 
being divorced than struggle to support such a lazy, 
dreamy, good-for-nothing vagabond as you are! Go—go 
—may the foxes punish you for your unnatural behavior 
to your little ones !” 

Lu-wen, who was some distance from the hut, walking 
and thinking of the gods, did not reply or turn, so that she 
could attract his attention. He continued to climb the 
mountain until he entered a mist-cloud and was lost to 
her view. After he had vanished, she went to a bonze, 
to whom she related her troubles, and who advised her to 
await her lord’s return, remarking, with a sly glance : 

“Even ascetics must eat. Have patience, my child ; 
your husband will hurry back when he smells the odor of 
burnt rice ”—equivalent to when he is aware the dinner is 
being kept drying in the oven for him. 

The woman did as she was advised, and, knowing it was 
useless to expect he would cut wood for sale, proceeded 
to solicit work of her neighbors, one of whom kindly en- 
gaged her to do a piece of embroidery, and thus saved the 
family from starvation. 

Leaving the wife and children temporarily provided for, 
we will return to Lu-wen, who, oblivious to all save the 
gods, had climbed to a level spot, high above the abode of 
man, seated himself, and began to meditate. 

The day was perfect, the sun-dragon having by this 
time devoured the dragon of the mist. Overhead was the 
blue sky, behind him the glorious peak of Nan-lin, its 
snowy crest glistening like a cone of silver, and before him 
spread the lovely valley, green with the early rice, and 
teeming with busy men and animals, engaged in cultivat- 
ing the soil. 

The feathered pines gave out sweet odors, which, 
mingling with the perfume of ten thousand flowers, 
floated around him and charmed his senses, and, as he 
listened to the song of the peh-ling (lark—called the hun- 
dred-spirit bird), he smiled and exclaimed : 

‘‘ What fools men are to toil and sweat in order to gain 
the dross of this earth. When will they learn that to ac- 
quire happiness it is necessary to abandon material things 
and think only of the gods ?” 

Having thus expressed himself, he yielded to the sooth- 
ing influences around him, and, closing his eyes, enjoyed 
the ecstasy of holy contemplation. As he was dreaming, 
he heard a noise in the undergrowth, and on turning to 
ascertain the cause, saw a fox dart across an opening and 
vanish in a thicket of bamboos. 

Although a very sedate person, he, like ordinary men, 
had a keen love of the chase, which not even his extreme 
asceticism could destroy ; therefore, on beholding the 
animal, he seized his ax, and, rising, started nimbly in 
pursuit, thinking as he hunted the covert : 

““When the Winter’s storms howl around the base of 
Tendai, it will be good to have a fox-skin to protect one’s 
head.” 

Although several times he saw the creature’s tail, he 
failed to run it down, and finally, after a prolonged chase, 
was about to give up the attempt and return to his seat, 
when, entering a cleared space, he, to his amazement, be- 
held two court-ladies, seated upon a finely-woven mat, 
playing chess. 





Lu-wen dropped the head of his copper ax upon the 
ground, and resting his chin on the butt of the handle, 
watched the scene, his soul being overcome with a new 
emotion. 

‘‘Ah,” he presently ejaculated, ‘‘if one of those beauti- 
ful creatures would only—only—admire me !” 

He continued to gaze on them until the hours melted 
into days, the days into weeks, the weeks into months, the 
months into years, and the years into centuries, devoured 
with a passion that was oblivious to all save its objects. 

The Spring rains, which saturated his decaying gar- 
ments, glanced harmlessly off those of the ladies, who 
neither heeded them, the sun of Summer, nor the snows of 
Winter, but played as calmly as gods a game that ap- 
peared to be as endless as time. 

Fortunately for Lu-wen, he was unconscious of the 
changes ; indeed when, after three hundred years, one of 
the mysterious beings made a false move, he deemed he 
had only been watching them a few moments, and cried : 

‘*Wrong, most beautiful lady !” 

In an instant the dames changed into foxes, and van- 
ished among the brushwood, seeing which, he thought : 

‘*When the Winter storms howl around the base of 
Tendai, it will be good to possess two fox-skins mstead of 
one. I will secure them.” 

As he moved his chin from its resting-place, and at- 
tempted to start in search of the creatures, he discovered 
his limbs were stiff, while the handle of his ax, made of 
the hardest kind of wood, crumbled into puny fragments, 
and scattered about his feet; and, as he bent forward in 
amazement, he found that, in lieu of a shaven face, he had 
a long, flowing, white beard. 

‘Ye gods !” he cried, raising his hand to his head and 
clutching his silvery locks, ‘‘what has come over me ? 
Ah, I understand! I have been bewitched by those 
foxes !” 

He slowly passed his trembling fingers over his wrinkled 
face, glanced with a dazed expression at his withered 
limbs and time-worn garments ; then, stooping painfully, 
he grasped the metal head of his ax, and, bent like a strung 
bow, hobbled down the mountain-path in the direction of 
his home. 

Everything appeared to be changed. Saplings had 
grown into trees, and giant monsters of the forest were 
leafless and decayed, and as he neared the village he be- 
held new houses, strange faces, and awed children, who 
peeped at him from around corners, and whispered : 

‘* Who is that mountain-spirit ? Is he of the demons or 
of the ancient gods ?” 

Onward he hobbled, pausing now and again to rest and 
exclaim : 

‘‘How different everything is from what it was this 
morning !” 

After a while he reached the spot that had once been 
occupied by his hat, when he beheld an aged woman, who 
appeared to rise out of the ground, and was as ragged and 
weird as himself. 

Surveying her and the wonder-stricken crowd gathered 
around them, he querulously demanded What had become 
of his home, saying : 

‘Surely I am not dreaming—this is the village of Yu- 
peen ?” 

The crone regarded him with a penetrating glance, and 
replied : 

““Yes, this is Yu-peen. 
name ?” 

‘‘Tam Lu-wen, the wood-cutter,” he mumbled. ‘This 
morning I quitted my wife and children, and ascended. 
yonder mountain to meditate upon the gods of the sky 


What is your honorable 
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and air, and while thus employed was bewitched by 
foxes.” 

“‘This morning ! this morning !” cried the dame. ‘“‘ Why, 
if you are Lu-wen who left your wife and descendants to 
starve, you have been absent from here three hundred 
years.” 

“Three hundred years!” he faltered, clutching his 
beard. ‘‘Surely, good woman, you are jesting.” 

‘Come !” she exclaimed. ‘I will show you the place 
where your children are buried. The gods you affected to 
worship have, in punishment for vour crime of neglecting 
your family, justly prolonged your life until you have no 
one left to burn incense at your tomb. All the males of 
your family perished through your piety /” 

He moved after her, scarcely able to credit what she said, 
and when they 


” 





Although some obstinate persons assert the foregoing is 
nothing but an idle legend, invented by the bonzes (Bud- 
dhist priests ) to frighten the lazy fellows who pretend to 
be pious in order to avoid labor, it is most certain, if you 
visit the village of Yu-peen at the foot of the mountain of 
Tendai, you will be shown the ax-head once belonging to 
Lu-wen, the wood-cutter. 








*‘Otp Pam” anv ‘‘Otp Asg.’’— Lord Palmerston had 

a rich vein of pleasantry in his conversation. ‘‘ You 
English,” said Madame de Staél to him, ‘‘ speak a lan- 
guage far inferior in poetry to our language. For ex- 
ample, what exact equivalent have you for our beautiful 
word ‘sentiment’?” ‘A very good one, madame, which * 
express to a 
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“Near this 
monument were 
buried the seven 
sons of Lu-wen, 
the wood-cutter, 
who, in his blind 
desire to serve 
imaginary gods, 
permitted his 
offspring to die 
of starvation. 
Accursed be his 
memory.” 


When he 
had read this 
he bowed his 
head and 
wept; then, 
kneeling _ be- 
fore the tablet, 
deposited the 
head of his ax, 
which was en- 
graved with a 
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nicety the 
‘sentiment’ 
of the French, 
namely, ‘’Tis 
all my eye 
and Betty 
Martin,’”’ re- 
joined Lord 
Palmerston. 
Among the 
many anec- 
dotes which 
have been 
told of Abra- 
ham Lincoln 
is the follow- 
ing: A Ger- 
man officer 
who had emi- 
grated to the 
States suc- 
ceeded in be- 
ing admitted 
tothe presence 
of the Presi- 
dent, and by 
reason of his 
c ommendable 
and winning 
" iat Rey deportment 
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DWES appearance 
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character that 
eould be read : 


“Be pious and work; or work and be pious.” 


Some one among the bystanders, pitying his age and in- 
firmities, gave him incense, which he proceeded to burn to 
the spirits of his ancestors and the offended gods, and 
when that was accomplisned he rose, and, addressing the 
people, said : 

“IT here deposit the head of my ax, inscribed with a 
command of the gods which should be read. 
honorably support yourselves, and, when you have leisure, 
meditate upon the unknown. In condemning me to lose 
the happiest portion of my life—my manhood—the foxes 
justly punished my inhuman behavior to my wife and 
children.” 

Thus speaking, he turned sorrowfully away, and moved 
slowly in the direction of the mountain, followed by the 
strange old woman, who, as he vanished into the mist, 
uttered a triumphant laugh and melted into the air. 


THE ORIGINAL VERSION OF “RIP VAN WINKLE.” 
OF THESE BEAUTIFUL CREATURES WOULD ONLY—ONLY—ONLY—ADMIRE ME|’” 


—‘* an!’ HE PRESENTLY EJACULATED, ‘IF ONE 


Work and | . , 
| various campaigns, recently died, of old age, at ‘Pau, at 





was promised 
a lieutenant’s 
commission in 
a cavalry regiment. He was so enraptured that he deemed 
it his duty to inform the President that he belonged to 
one of the oldest noble houses in Germany. ‘‘Oh, never 
mind that,” said Old Abe ; “‘ you will not find that to be 
an obstacle to your advancement.” 


DeatH oF A Famous Doa.—The celebrated dog 
‘“‘Mylord,” well known in Russia, and who had accom- 
panied the unfortunate Emperor Alexander II. in his 


the Hotel Beau Sejour, in the Princess Dolgorouky’s 
apartment. The Emperor was much attached to ‘‘ My- 
lord’ and the animal was the object of assiduous care. 
The remains were interred in the garden of the villa be- 
longing to General Gaillard. A tablet in white marble 
will indicate the grave. 

Carervut for nothing, prayerful for everything, thank- 
ful for anything. 
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THE METEOR’'S FACE. 


By CoLiIns SHACKLEFORD. 


Wuenever I have been within a hundred miles of Dans- 
weir, in Austria, I have invariably gone to that town to 


| years of age. 


He moved like a man of sixty, instead of thirty-three, 
Yet, two years before, I had left him a 


call upon my old friend, Professor Ernst von Haagen, of | model of physical beauty! Furthermore, as he stood re- 


the University. Mind you, in calling him “old friend” 


it is not meant that he was aged—for he was not over | 


thirty-three—but that our friendship was old, from boy- 
hood up, through schools of all grades, and afterward in 
the world. Furthermore, there was no vapid sentimen- 
tality about it. We first held together in a fashion that 
was anything but lackadaisical ; for, though we were the 


world to each other, nevertheless, we fought and abused | 


each other without stint. This, however was when we 
were boys. In manhood, our friendship was seasoned 
with gravity of expression, with reason, with forbearance ; 
and it was tough enough to bend, but never break. 

Ernst marched straight into scholarly pursuits, and be- 
came a dreamy professor of belles lettres in the Dansweir 
University, while I drifted into mercantile pursuits, and 


darted about the Continent with untiring vigor ; yet, | 
| proud of her nephew, and, asa professor in a great college, 


busy as I was, the dull old town of Dansweir never came, 


as I have said, within a hundred miles of my route, but | 


that I gave it a visit. 
Last Fall I went there for the first time in two years. 


Since last seeing my friend, I had traversed Russia, | 


Turkey and slipped over for three months into semi- 
savage Asia. Not a letter had come to me from Ernst 
during all this time—an unusual circumstance. That 
something was wrong with him I was so sure, than I ran 
down to him from Trieste. 

His good aunt met me at the door. Her arms were in- 
stantly around me, and she kissed my forehead with 
almost motherly fervor. When she had hospitably in- 
stalled me in the parlor, and for the tenth time an- 
nounced her joy at my appearance, she broadened her 
conversation with : 

‘You must be prepared for a great change in our 
Ernst. He is not the same man as when you saw him 
last.” 

“Ah! And why ?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders and patted her hands 
softly together before answering. 

“How can I tell? I only know it as I say. He is 
transformed. The cause isamystery. He no longer laughs 
at and with me. And his hands and his face are sp very 
thin. It will surprise you tosee them. As for talking, he 
speaks mostly to himself. Oh, he is bad, terribly bad, 
this nephew of mine! Surely, the gilding is off the frame 
of our life, and our picture of the past is full of holes. It 
is sad, very sad.” 

Before I could question her, the door was opened and 
Ernst came slowly in, back from a lecture. At the sight 
of me he sprang forward with a glad cry of welcome. 

‘Such good luck,” he exclaimed, wringing my hand, 
“is unexpected. It is better than a fortune to see you. 
And all the way from Trieste just for a visit! Bless 
you!” and he gave my arm a twist that almost wrenched 
it from my body. “Sit down—sit down! I want to 
look at you. How fresh, how healthy, you appear, my 
friend !” And he drew away to study me from a distance ; 
then I saw the change to which his aunt had referred. 

His hands and his face were thin. The veins and muscles 
stood out like cords. His cheeks were so hollow that you 
eould have fittéd a small saucer into them. The eyes 
were hidden in-eaverns ; the mouth had a pinched look, 
and the hair was ‘gray. 





garding me with looks of delight, a change suddenly came 


over him. The vigor of his attitude and the enthusiasm 
of his reception flickered out ; a sad, dreamy look came 
into his eyes and over-shadowed his face. 

‘* He studied the floor, and, for a moment, appeared to 
forget my presence. Three deep, perpendicular wrinkles 
came between his eyebrows, and his chin began to droop 
slowly upon his breast. 

‘** Ernst!’ cried his aunt, in a beseeching tone of voice. 

Startled into self-consciousness, he lifted bis face. A 
pleasant smile came over it. 

“‘Thank you,” he said, with a slight bend of his head 
toward his relative. ‘‘The student forgets civility now 
and then”’—to me—‘‘and my lectures often perplex me 
into absent-mindedness. Auntie is trying to reform me.” 

The old lady looked gratified. She had always been 


she fairly worshiped him. 
‘*My boy is candid, anyhow,” she said ; ‘and I’m re- 


| solved that he shall not be erratic in his mahners because 


he is a genius. No—no! 
social luxury.” 

‘* We leave that to the ill-bred rich, to the ignorant and 
the vulgar. Our poverty is our safety in such matters— 
eh, aunt ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” she answered, with what I thought was a 
faint sigh. ‘But you must excuse my leaving you to- 
gether. You can entertain each other better without 
me.” 

Each protested against the idea, but in vain. Scarcely 
had she closed the door, when Ernst broke out with: 

‘“*T love that dear old lady, but she persecutes me terri- 
bly.” 

** Persecutes you, my friend ?” 

‘Yes. She frets about me all the time I am in the 
house, treats me as if I were a child, and I have waked up 
in the night to find her standing at my bedside, lamp in 
hand, watching me. Of what can she suspect me—me, a 
strong, clear-headed young man? Then, too, when I’m 
shut up in my study and hard at work nights, I hear her 
listening at the door. Sometimes she knocks, and, be- 
cause I will not admit her, goes away uttering mild re- 
proaches that go to my heart. But what canIdo? Give 
up my student solitude ?” 

I regarded him without replying. It was clear to me 
that his aunt had good cause for anxiety. He was withering 
up, and the rapidity of the change from blooming man- 
hood to premature old age must be owing either to unde- 
veloped disease or to a secret of extraordinary character. 
The gravity of the transformation certainly justified his 
relative’s apprehensions. 

‘You make no reply,” said Ernst, who had watched 
me while I was turning matters over in my mind. 
‘* Surely you do not side with her ?” 

“You have changed sadly,” was my answer. 

“Pooh! pooh !” he excitedly exclaimed. ‘‘ Overwork 
has’*run me down a trifle, I admit; but then there is 
nothing to alarm anybody save a nervous old lady.” 

His face whitened as he said this, and he passed his 
handkerchief across his forehead. 

Seeing this evidence of fear, I tried to change the con- 


We cannot indulge in that 





versation to old times ; but scarcely would the talk begin 

















before he would revert to his condition and appearance, 
and he discussed them with an eagerness that showed a 
morbid sensitiveness on the subjects. Finally, as I 
turned back always to some foreign topic, he made a 
blunt demand : 

“Tell me, Fritz, just how I appear to you.” 

I shook my head. 

‘‘T demand it from you on the basis of our friendship,” 
he continued. ‘I know, pretend as I may to the con- 
trary, that I’m not the looking man I was two years ago. 
Inside I have been and am volcanic, but outside—well, 
T’m not sure of appearances.” 

‘* Not sure, Ernst ?” 

“Ne,” 

‘Your mirror should tell you that.” 

‘*T will not look in one, nor have one in my room.” 

Was the man crazy, or was he poking fun at me in a 
prefessional way ?—for the humor of a learned man is 
generally of such a funereal character as to be mistaken 
for condensed lessons in mathematics, rhetoric or politi- 
caleconomy. He seemed in sober earnestness, 

‘‘Let us change the subject!’ I suggested. ‘‘I have 
been here an hour, and we have discussed only shadows— 
and chilly ones at that. Come, let us talk about my wife, 
my boy, about your old sweethearts !” 

‘No; I’m not in the humor. I would like you to 
answer my question—how do I appear to you? After 
that it will be time for something else.” 

His words and his manner irritated me, I resolved that 
if he would have the truth it should be unadulterated. 

‘Well, then——” 

There I stopped, for the character of my opinion might, 
it then occurred to me, revolutionize his life.” 

‘‘Well, then—what ?” he demanded, sharply. Then 
coming up and putting his hand on my shoulder, he said, 
‘‘This is not fair treatment, Fritz, of an old friend.” 

That reproach decided me. 

“Sit down over there, then. Good! You want to 
know whether you have changed and how. This is what 
[ think, Ernst Von Haagen—since I saw you last you have 
put thirty years upon your body. Yon act and look like 
a man guilty of a crime, or like one who is the sole pos- 
sessor of a terrible secret.” 

He bounded to my side, caught my hands in his, and 
brought his eyes close to mine— so close that I seemed to 

feel the heat of their fierce glowing. 

‘‘Right !—right !” he cried. ‘‘I don’t know nor care 
how you conjectured the cause. It’s a relief of mind to 
have even that much divined.” 

I drew back, startled, from his touch and from the 
glare of his eyes. He misinterpreted the action. 

“Why do you avoid me ?” he asked, sadly. ‘Is it be- 
cause you think me a criminal? I am not that, Fritz. 
That guess was wrong. But there is a secret, and it is 
strange enough, appalling enough, to drive one mad. 
Worse than that—its silent and irresistible influence is 
overcoming me more and more each day. There’s good 
Aunt Margaret—she watches me, as I have said, more and 
more closely. Acquaintances avoid me, I think ; and as 
for my classes, why, it was only yesterday, as I passed a 
group of students, that I overheard one of them say, ‘ Von 
Haagen is surely rattle-pated.’ You see, I notice these 
things, though I may make no sign, and they cut me to 
the quick.” 

_“This is seriaus business, old friend,” I replied, 
alarmed at his gloominess of manner and at his con- 
fession. ‘‘ Don’t you see it may lead to the loss of your 


professorship ? Besides, you don’t want the town talking 


about your freaks of mind and body.’ 
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“Of course not. No, no!” said Von Haagen, quickly. 
‘* And it is because you have come and can advise with me 
that I already feel greatly relieved. You can advise, sug- 
gest, and assist me to act.” 

‘* Perhaps when I know the cause of the trouble.” 

‘* But I dare not tell you that, Fritz. To tell you would 
divide my wealth, and expose you to the same evil that 
afflicts me.”’ 

‘That I do not understand,” I said. 

‘It is not necessary you should.” 

‘*You are wrong. He is only a quack who would pre- 
scribe for a disease of which he knew nothing. How can 
I help you unless I know what ails you? If there is an 
enemy to face, what and where is it ?” 

‘*But I dare not confess!” he exclaimed, arising and 
walking the room with a quick, stealthy step, like the tread 
of a wild animal at bay. ‘‘You are not my friend if you 
force me into a revelation of what I wish to remain un- 
known.” 

‘Don’t say that, Ernst. 
you-——” 

**Yes, me. What of me ?” stopping in front of me and 
folding his arms. 

‘Well, it is you who want my help. You shall have it 
when I can think and act intelligently. If it is a love 
affair, as I half suspect——”’ 

‘*A love affair!” he exclaimed, interrupting me, and 
with a fierce gesture. ‘‘ And if it were—what then ?” 

‘*T’d rather have nothing to do with it.” 

‘Indeed !” with a sneer. 

‘*Yes, indeed, Ernst. Neither you nor the lady would 
thank me for interfering.” 

“The lady—the lady! That’s good—excellent !” and 
he burst into a hoarse, resonant laugh, that would have 
been insulting in anybody else. ‘‘ The lady !” he repeated 
over and over to himself, and each time forcing out a roar 
that was terribly exasperating. Then he put his hands on 
my shoulders. ‘‘Fritz,” hoe said, looking me in the eye— 
“Pritz, I'll tell you this much. I am in love—madly in 
love ; but there is no woman in the case. You start. I 
thought you would. Now, if you knew——” 

“Dinner is ready, my boys. ‘‘ What! not quarreling, 
I hope ?” 

It was Aunt Margaret who spoke. I took her arm. 

‘*No, we were not quarreling, aunt. We are too sensi- 
ble for that, I hope. I was only drilling Fritz in elocution 
—eh, my friend ?” 7 

‘“‘T believe you,” I answered, with a laugh. 
of acting, too,” I added. 

‘* Acting? Notso; I neveract. The truth, the reality, 
serves my purpose. But never mind; the meal will 
change that. A good dinner will turn ¢ven a would-be 
murderer from his purpose, and it ought to keep us from 
misunderstanding each other.” 

Throughout that evening Ernst appeared to be natural, 
as Tremembered him of old. There were no dreamy self- 
abstractions, no depressing moodiness, no repelling re- 
serve, no conspiracy against himself. His aunt was 
delighted. As we were retiring for the night, she found 
occasion to whisper to me ; 

‘You have certainly transformed him. 
many months since he has been so cheerful.”’ 

I had not undressed when there came a knock at my 
door. Ernst was there. 

‘* Are you too tired to keep me company for an hour or 
two? I want to finish our talk. Come to the library.” 

I followed him, wondering what new development was 
about to occur. I le; upon the lounge, and he sat a short 
distance away in an easy-chair, and in such a position 


I ask for nothing. But 


** A fine bit 


It has been 
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physically and mentally. You-vill be astonished, perhaps 


} knows. Togo back to ourconversation before dinner. I 
told you I was in love, but that there was no woman in the 











that the Aight from the shaded lamp fell upon his face, ‘*That is hard to understand, Ernst.” 
that now seemed more haggard than ever. ‘*No, it is easy ; and if I have hesitated to explain mat- 
“ Are you surprised that you are asked here ?” be said, | ters, it has been because I feared that the same appalling 
nervously rolling a bit of paper into a pellet influence might be exerted upon you. Iwarn you that the 
‘* Frankly—yes,” was my answer. fascinations of the object of my affection may prove irre- 
“*T have resolved——” sistible, and that its influence is evil; and I then ask 
: Then followed a pause of at least five minutes, during | whether, in my interest, you will dare to expose yourself 
S| which he sat motionless. to the hazard of looking upon the destroyer of my peace 


of mind.” 

He said this in a 
jerky way, and in a low 
voice, but with a stub- 
bornness of purpose 
that overcame any 
doubts he may have 
held as to the wisdom 
of his course. When 
he had finished he re- 
garded me with an ap- 
pealing look. 

**To doubt me, Ernst, 
is to question the sin- 
cerity of my friendship, 
which, I think, will in- 
cur any risk for you. 
As for danger, I snap 
my fingers at it. Iam 
fortified.” 

“But you have no 
conception of what I 
will show you,” said 
Ernst, rising. 

*‘No matter. What 
you have endured I am 
not afraid to face.” 

“Come, then,” he 
commanded, in a voice 
of sadness; “I will 
show you what has 
changed my life. You 
shall see the cause of 
my misery.” 

He caught my arm 
with his hand as I 
arose. That hand trem- 
bled, but it held me as 
in a grasp of iron. It 
led me to an adjoining 
room. Ernst, to my 
surprise (for it shared a 
secret), unlocked and 
threw back the door, 
and this is what I saw : 

In the middle of the 
apartment, whose walls, 
from the floor to the 
ceiling, were hidden be- 
hind shelves of books, 
stood a long table cov- 
ered with a cloth of 


Had it not been for the tremulous motion of his hands, | purple velvet. On the table was a box, about four feet 
I might have thought him dead. long, three wide, and two deep, of polished mahogany. 
‘‘T have resolved,” he began again, ‘to confide in you, | Its corners and edges were protected and ornamented by 
to tell you why there has been such a great change in me, | bands of glittering brass. 
My first thought was that the man was either insane or 
alarmed, when you know what no other human being | that he had murdered somebody, and kept the remaine 
locked up in this chest. And of these suspicions my mind 
was not instantly disabused. 
case.” Resting his hand lightly upon the case, Von Haagen 
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said, very reverently : ‘‘In this is her grave.” I stared 
into his face in alarm. Had the man’s senses really left 
him? Her grave! It was, then, a woman of whom he 
had spoken, and in that box she was buried. The mean- 
ing of his words seemed unmistakable. To draw away 
from him in horror and to exclaim, ‘‘ Then you are a mur- 
derer !” was the work of a second. 

He laughed softly, and in his merriment caught my 
hand. 

‘*What a queer friend,” he said, composedly and good- 
naturedly, ‘‘to call me a villain because you see and hear 
what you do not understand! Ah, Fritz, that will never 
do! But wait! Iwill make you ashamed of yourself. 
Yet this is not what I 
wanted to show you at first. 
Come !” 

We crossed the room to 
an alcove shut off by heavy 
hangings of velvet. I re- 
membered the place. It 
used to be the reading- 
room, and was lighted from 
a little dome in the roof. 
Drawing aside the curtains, 
he gently pushed me in. 

At a glance my eyes com- 
prehended a surprising 
transformation. The walls 
were covered with cloth 
hangings of a rich, dark 
color. At the right, or end, 
of the apartment was a 
niche lined with a gold bro- 
caded stuff. In this recess, 
toward which the softened 
lights moved and were fo- 
calized, stood a white, life- 
like bust. 

But of what was it a coun- 
terfeit ? 

Was it of a woman of this 
earth or a mask from the 
face of a goddess? Was its 
original angel or mortal ? 
Had it an original, and had 
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that original breathed, smiled, wept, thought, spoken, 
and felt the fierce fevers of human passions ? 

Had its lips given and taken the nectar of human or 
divine kisses? The features were ethereally delicate ; the 
changing shadows endowed them with exquisite reality. 
The face was a marvel. It was ready to whisper; it was 
stern in silence, The eyes looked heavenward; the lips 
were for mortals, and curved into the ripple of a smile. 
The provoking witchery of a woman’s mouth, and the tiny 
eloquences of dimples and wrinkles, were there. 

T had seen the beautiful faces of the great capitals of the 
world, the triumphs of sculpture, the magical creations of 
the painter’s art ; but this face, snooded in its recess of 

shimmering, golden lights, 
transcended all of them in 
loveliness. So perfect, so 
life-like, and yet so superior 
to earth’s beauties was it, 
that I doubted its existence 
even while I looked. 

A ery of delight involun- 
tarily escaped from my 
lips. Instantly my arm was 

+ grasped by Ernst. He was 
breathing hard. His emo- 
tion was intense. 

**Do you begin to under- 
stand my fate, now ?” he 
whispered. ‘‘Am I insane 
to worship such a face as 
that ? Do you wonder that 
I turn from the shams of 

women whom I see about 

if i me, to the adoration of this 

ni l likeness of a creature who 

Tm died not here, but in the 

hy AMA i Hi 5 e 

i i i of | heavens above us? It is 

cece. MN wl but a shell, yet I love it, 

and I shall die for it—the 

superhuman, the unattain- 
able.” 

When he had said this he 
suddenly fell upon his knees 
before the little shrine and 
worshiped, with bowed head 
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and uplifted hands, the mute but glorious face. Really, 
it was not a repelling idolatry, and for an instant I yielded 
a homage scarcely less spiritful than that of my friend. 
Then came a feeling of shame. I caught Ernst by the 
shoulders. 

‘Be manly !” I said, struggling to lift him to his feet. 
“This sort of weakness is madness. What would your 
friends say to such a display ?” 

‘Say ? What is it to me what they say ? I love the 
statue of one who was among the superhumans. Who 
else has had such a chance, or loved as I love ?” 

Twice he had made this mysterious reference. If the 
man was crazy his words would be in consonance with his 
actions. If he were sane, then he held a secret of the 
most extraordinary character. I resolved to test him. 

““My dear boy,” I began, ‘‘this talk of loving seme- 
thing not of earth may do as a rhapsody for people who 
have just discovered they had a heart. But for you, a 
grave professor, a middle-aged man and one who avoids 
women, it will never do. The world will call you mad, 
and not only call you that, but believe that you are so.” 

**So be it!” with a snap of his thumb and forefinger. 
‘‘ What I have said is true, and what is true I will stick 
to if it cost me position, friends, liberty and life. The 
original of that face lived in another planet than this. I 
would reiterate that assertion if the old Spanish Inquisi- 
tion were trying to convince me to the contrary.” 

I could not help bursting into a long and, I fear, rather 
sneering laugh. For an instant a dangerous flame of 
wrath flickered in the eyes of my friend, and I noticed 
that his finger-ends were tightly imbedded in the palms 
of his hands. But the passion was over in a second. 

“Don’t talk that way,” he pleaded. ‘‘ We have known 
each other for so long a time as to forbid your doubting 
me; but if you are incredulous I will convince you. 
Take your last look of the idol of my heart and come with 
me !” 

He led me back into the adjoining room, the ante-cham- 
ber to the boudoir of his heaven-descended goddess, and, 
pausing beside the mahogany casket, motioned me to a 
seat, and then addressed me as if I were one of his classes 
at the University. 

“If you have given this subject any thought, you know 
that, according to nearly all theologies, the superhuman 
is an inevitable consequence of the human, and that after 
leath on this planet, soul-life follows. From the pulpit 
the preacher tells you this resurrection occurs in heaven, 
I say No.” ; 

_ I looked at him, astounded at his abrupt departure 
from the iron-bound faith which I knew had held his 
childhood. 

“T understand your expression of distrust, Fritz ; but 
wait until I have finished. Now, I hold and believe that 
the souls of the dead are borne to other orbs. The 
Creator has not created useless spheres to roll through the 
skies for an eternity. I believe that the seen and the un- 
seen specks of light which dot the firmament are the 
homes of countless millions of creatures who have dwelt 
on earth and on the living and dead globes which God 
swings in their orbits—that they are, so to speak, way- 
stations in the progressive life of mortals toward the 
final era of all human existence. This is, in general, my 
creed.” 

“It is revolutionary, insurrectionary—monstrous !” I 
declared. 

“ The first two, but not the last assertion, I will admit,” 
was Ernst’s reply. ‘‘Nevertheless, I am not going to 
argue with you. I will give you proofs, and you can 
wrestle with them. Your belief or disbelief will not 
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affect my theories one jot or tittle. What I have briefly 
outlined is simply to more clearly explain what you have 
seen.” 

He took from one of his pockets a key, which he fitted 
into the box, then threw back the lid and beckoned to 
me. When I had approached it, I saw nothing but a 
huge black stone, weighing perhaps three hundred 
pounds. It was jagged on the edges ; its surface was full 
of holes, like a sponge; and in the centre was a long 
but shallow depression, broadening at its base. To me 
it had only the appearance of an uninteresting piece of 
stone. 

** Well,” cried Von Haagen, ‘‘ what do you think of it ?” 

‘Tt is very much like slag from an iron furnace, or lava 
from a voleano,” I answered. 

** Ah, that is the way you mercantile men judge—always 
superficially. It is a thousand times more wonderful, 
Fritz, than anything you ever saw. Listen! One night, 
just fourteen months ago, I was in the valley of Ver- 
tramme, hunting. Darkness fell while I was on the way 
tomy cabin. The night was one of magnificence, clear, 
starlit, and with that sad monotone of night-melodies that 
exercises upon the minds of those walking in the shadows 
a peculiarly sad influence, which all feel but which few 
can describe. My eyes were turned toward the ground, 
when I was startled by the instantaneous illumination of 
everything around me, nature appearing under a cold, 
weird light of intense brilliancy. At the same instant I 
heard a loud, hissing sound, which, before I could look 
around me, ended in a deafening report and a shock that 
seemed to shake the earth; and before the echoes from 
the mountain side had ceased a huge mass of blazing 
matter, apparently as large as the moon, and dripping 
fire as it descended, fell into a field not faraway. For 
several minutes I could see the glowing mass. The air 
was heavy with the stifling smell of sulphur, and the light 
which had been so quickly spun out in the heavens was 
thinned to a faint blush against the dusky blue of the 
sky. Though at first frightened, I finally put courage with 
curiosity, and went to the spot where the strange found- 
ling of the night had been left. Half-buried in the hard 
clay, it still gave out a vast quantity of heat—it was so 
hot, indeed, that when I touched it, absent mindedly, my 
flesh shriveled under the contact. It was something I had 
never seen before, a——” 

‘*A meteor crumb—eh ?” I suggested. 

** Yes ; a bit of another world than ours—a missile from 
the regions of the gods. The next day I dug up this 
curiosity. It lies here in this box, less the fragments 
broken from it in the process of excavation.”’ 

He paused, and regarded the ragged, fire-scarred mass 
with a look of affection which I cannot describe. 

‘But, Ernst, you call it a grave—her grave,” I said, 
motioning toward the next room. 

“True, I did,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ but the proof of that, 
and the momentous conclusions which follow it, are so 
astounding that I hesitate to present them. Still,” and 
this after a moment of thoughtful silence, ‘‘ you shall have 
them.” 

Going to a closet, he took from it a bottle and a pail. 
From the former he poured into the cavity or indentation 
in the stone a quantity of oil, and from the pail he took a 
quantity of sculptor’s clay, which he worked into the 
strange mold. This, after a few minutes of kneading, he 
carefully removed. 

He stood between it and me, and did not show the re- 
sult until after he had made a careful examination. 

“Then, with the exclamation, ‘ It is a splendid copy !”’ 
he stepped aside and revealed the result of his work. It 




















was a startling duplicate of the mask in the other room. 
He read in my face the criticism I was about to utter. 

“It surprises you. I knewit. And theface! Do you 
note the likeness ? Is it not a heavenly face—something 
that looks as if it would dissolve before the eyes—a filmy 
mold, so to speak, from the countenance of an angel ?” 

Clasping his hands before him, he began to pace to and 
fro beside the strange reproduction, acting more like a 
man out of his wits than a calm, grave professor. All the 
time he cast quick, suspicious glances at me. 

In the middle of one of his staccato marches he stopped. 

‘* Why don’t you say something ?” he cried. ‘‘ Are you 
dumb, or have you no wonder ?” 

‘*Neither. I am only incredtulous,’’I replied. ‘‘ Where 
is the proof that this cavity is anything more than a re- 
markable accident in meteoric formations ? Why do you 
so completely submit yourself to the influence of a wild 
fancy ? Ah, Ernst, if , 

Before I could complete the sentence, he caught up the 
plaster-cast and flung it against the wall, from which it 
cropped, once more a shapeless lump of clay. 

“That is enough,” he shrieked, as he closed the box 
with a crash and locked it. ‘‘ You see, and will not believe 
your eyes. I have shown you what no othes human eyes 
than ours have seen—a wonder from the skies—and you 
not only doubt what you see, but you question my sanity.” 

“But Ernst——” 

**Now, don’t explain, Fritz; you will not better mat- 
ters, and pardon me if I have shown temper !” putting 
his hands on my shoulders and looking straight into my 
eyes. ‘‘I have mistaken your nature and exposed myself 
to criticism not at all flattering to my judgment. It can’t 
be helped now.” 

“But I protest ; you misunderstood me,” I at last 
found a chance to say. ‘‘I take a practical view of this 
matter, my old friend. This cavity, its shape, its inden- 
tations which produce a resemblance of a human face may 
be, and probably are, the result of chance. If so, you are 
vexing yourself with an illusion, the more dangerous be- 
cause of its fascinations.”’ 

When I had said this he took his hands from me and 
fixed upon my face a melancholy look. 

*“You do not see with my eyes,” he remarked, after a 
minute’s study. ‘Nor do I know how to argue with a 
man who does not regard life here as I regard it—a mere 
intermediate point in the planetary progression of the 
human race. To dieis for the soul of the dead to advance 
or retrograde in the scale of soul existence. Continued 
death refines the spirit—rids it of its dross—until, in its 
perfection, it approaches to and abides upon the central 
sun of the universe. The creature who left her impress 
in this stone was a superhuman. In this rock was her 
grave, and it was stricken from its world by some extra- 
ordinary concussion, and dropped through space to land, 
a bit of blackened stone, at my feet. Say what you will, 
Fritz, I love this face from another world, and I shall 
love no other. That is the least and the most of my 
trouble.” 

Of what use was it to reason with a man so set in his 
ileas and purpose. This imprint of a meteor had made 
him crazy, as the world goes ; and whatever the whim 
and the religious delusion underlying it, I knew Von 

Haagen well enough to be convinced that nothing but 
his own convictions could change his mind. 

‘Let us go,” I said, at last. ‘‘ Your good aunt will be 
wondering what has become of us.” 

He took my arm, as kindly-disposed as ever, and, dis- 
cussing matters utterly foreign to the subject which had 
brought us together in my friend's little shrine, we left 
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the room in which was treasured what was at least one of 
the wonders of the skies. 
* * * * * * 

Von Haagen had a very large library. He had been an 
assiduous gatherer of books of a substantial character, and 
the accumulation indicated the scholarship and literary 
taste which had controlled its selection. Besides what he 
had personally secured, there were a large number of 
volumes which had descended to him from other genera- 
tions of his family. 

Amid these solid walls of books my friend had lived and 
enjoyed living, until, in an unfortunate hour, he had been 
afflicted with the hallucination to which I have referred ; 
and it was amid his books that he sat the morning suc- 
ceeding the astounding revelation he had made. 

He was busy preparing his lecture for the afternoon, 
while I amused myself by overhauling works humorously 
agreeable by reason of their grotesque contrast to the 
finished productions of the book-maker’s art of the present 
day. 

In moving some large volumes on a top shelf, I discov- 
ered that a bulky book lay behind them. The dust upon 
its raw-hide covers was very thick, indicating an undis- 
turbed repose of years. 

I showed it to Ernst, who, looking up, recognized the 
volume, smiled as if upon an old friend, and then, with a 
ery of delight, suddenly seized upon it. 

‘It is our family history,” he said. ‘‘It has been lost 
for years and years. I remember that my father, thinking 
it had been stolen, offered a large reward for its return. 
Look at it, Fritz, for a few minutes; and when I have 
finished this sentence I will point out to you accounts of 
some of the tragedies of our house.” 

He returned to his work, while I absently began to turn 
over the leaves. 

There were rough, uncouth illustrations scattered 
through the pages, and I gave more attention to them 
than to the letter-press, which was in the Slav tongue, and 
which I could not read. 

While thus busied an involuntary cry of astonishment 
suddenly escaped from my lips. 

Ernst, startled, looked up with an unconscious frown at 
the noisy interruption. 

‘‘Ah! what now ?” he demanded. 

I made no reply. How could I speak on the instant ? 
Who, seeing what I saw before me on this rough and yel- 
lowed page, and remembering the strange infatuation of 
Von Haagen, would—or could—have done otherwise than 
I did ? 

At once I beheld the clew to a mystery—a mystery 
deeper than any which the wildest imagination had con- 
ceived. 

Receiving no answers to his questions, Ernst left his 
writing and came toward me. Instantly I laid a piece of 
paper over the engraving in order that he might not at 
once recognize the discovery I had made. 

‘* Tell me what startled you,” said Ernst, looking over 
my shoulder. 

‘Translate this for me,” I said, pointing to the print 
beneath the covered picture. 

He read for two or three minutes in silence. 

‘* It is the history of a woman—an ancestress,” he said, 
at last, and slowly translating, ‘‘who, four hundred years 
ago, murdered her husband, and for her crime was burned 
at the stake. She is described as a creature of unearthly 
beauty ; the account says that the common people declared 
her to be a witch, and that she did not perish by the 
flames, but was borne away in the air by the devil, to 





whom she had sold her soul for the gift of incomparable 
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beauty of face. Pshaw! it is like an old nursery tale. 
You cannot mislead the people to-day by such bugaboo 
accounts.” 

‘* Ernst ?” 

“Well !” 

‘* Have you ever seen this face ?” 

cP | Na 

“Then look at it,” and I drew away the covering. 

There was a long and oppressive silence. 
upon my shoulders trembled violently. 
breathing shook my body. 
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At last his face came quite | 
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**But whe can? I have loved—what? The face of an 
accursed ancestress returned from heaven to earth—an 
assassin, a fiend! Oh, Fritz, my heart is broken !” 

For an instant he regarded me with eyes which seemed 
to dilate with fear, his fingers nervously opened and 
closed, and his shining white teeth glittered ferociously 
from between his shrinking lips. This attitude of affright 
was but briefly maintained. 

A hoarse cry came from him, and he ran into the little 
chapel. A yell, a crash, an outburst of fierce invectives 
told me what had happened. 
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close to mine, cheek to cheek, and his breath was hot 
and in quick blasts upon my fiesh. A hurried glance at 
him showed unutterable agony. His face had changed to a 
ghastly gray. His eyes protruded; his teeth had sunk 
into his lips, and drops of bright blood flecked his cleanly 
shaven chin. His mouth began to twitch, went fearfully 
awry, and then regained its normal appearance. With a 
ery of ferocity, he caught the book in his hands ; then he 
looked at me. 

‘Fritz, this is incomprehensible. This picture is—is— 
why, it is a likeness of the creature whose face I have 
adored—in there,” pointing to the next room. ‘I can’t 
understand it,” pressing his head between his hands. 


I found my friend kneeling among the fragments of his 
shattered idol. He had crushed it with a blow. His face 
was buried in his hands. When his fingers were un- 
clasped, I saw no longer the friend of my boyhood and 
manhood, full of life, of vivacity, of manliness, but a dull, 
heavy face, in whose eyes no longer burned the light of 
reason, and from whose drooping lips would no more 
issue the words of a catholic humanity, in eloquence sur- 
passed by none. Ernst Von Haagen had gone mad ! 





| Love reckons hours for months, and days for years, 
| and every little absence is an age. 
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By Mrs. V. 


To THOosE interested in antiquities and art, perhaps 
there is no field in our country which presents greater 
attraction than the historic city of San Antonio and 
vicinity. San Fernando—now San Antonio—is old in 
fact, and in its quaint looks would seem to be one of the 
oldest cities in the United States. It was originated, if 
not founded, in the seventeenth century, by the Spanish. 

After La Salle’s expedition to Texas, and Iberville’s oc- 
cupation of the mouth of the Mississippi, the French were 
encroaching on the outlying territory of Mexico, on which 
the Spaniards had bestowed the name of Texas, taken 
from a native tribe of Indians, whose appellation is that 
indeed of Fox’s followers, Friends. Three expeditions 
were sent out from Coahuila by the Spaniards to occupy 
Texas ; the first in 1689, the second in 1691—then the 
country was left till the French again excited alarm—and 
a third expedition set out in 1716 to occupy and hold the 
country. To 
gain the good 
will of the 
Indians six 
missions were 
built in the 
extreme 
northern part 
of the pro- 
vince. In the 
last expedi- 
tion nine mis- 
sionaries were 
sent out from 
the colleges of 
Queretaro and 
Zacatecas, 
among them 
the president 
of the latter 
college, 
Father An- 
tonio Margil. 
After the 
third expedi- 
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tion missions were established at various points, and 
presidios, or garrisons, formed for their protection. For 
a time all prospered, but a war arose in Europe. A 
French force broke up the missions, and all had to be 
begun again. At last all seemed quiet ; but on account 
of the distance and the great expense attending these ex- 
peditions the Spanish authorities determined to make a 
permanent settlement somewhere nearer the coast, and on 
mature reflection they determined on this spot. They 
thought, with all the advantages combined, geographical 
position, the fine climate, rich soil, and the beautiful 
river running through a fertile valley, that at some day a 
large city would be built up here. These predictions are 
at last beginning to be verified at the present day. 

The settlement was begun about three miles from the 
source of the San Antonio River. It was called San Fer- 
nando, and retained the name for along time. In 1730a 
number of 
families were 
sent out from 
the Canary 
Islands by the 
King of Spain, 
among whom 
was Princess 
Maria Ro- 
baina del Ben- 
tacur. Many 
of this dis- 
tinguished 
lady’s imme- 
diate descend- 
ants are now 
living here. 
She died here 
in 1785, leav- 
ing a large 
property to 
her heirs. In 
1730 three of 
the missions 
that had been 
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located in the north—Concepcion, San Juan Capistrano, 
and San Francisco de la Espada—were moved to the places 
they now occupy; some of the others were abandoned. 

There were missions built in other parts of the state, 
all with the same object. Most of these churches have 
disappeared ; a few massive structures still stand, monu- 
ments of the religious zeal and enterprise of their found- 
ers, the Spanish missionaries. The Government, in estab- 
lishing the missions, seemed to have had a double object in 
view. One was, to hold the territory for Spain; the 
other, of still greater importance, that of Christianizing 
the native tribes by means of the priests. Hence the ne- 
cessity of building these missions. 

There were eight of these built in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, all situated in the valley of the San 
Antonio River. The location was doubtless selected on 
account of its capability of irrigation, as well as the fer- 
tility of its soil. All this rich valley was irrigated by a 
system of acequias (ditches) made by the Indians under 
supervision of the Franciscan friars. Some of these 
ditches are still to be seen. The Acequia de la Madre, 
which, with its branches, waters a large part of San Anto- 
nio, is the same that was made by the Franciscans over 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 

A tract of land several miles square was given to each 
establishment. Here the fathers began their work with 
civilized Indians from Mexico, trained to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. The best disposed members of the 
surrounding tribes were induced by various means to con- 
gregate upon the land. Houses were built for the priests 
and their followers, and rude huts for the Indians. A 
chapel was erected as a place of worship while they were 
making preparation for and building these massive 
churches ; and we may well believe that with the many 
and great disadvantages they had to encounter in a country 
80 new, it must have been a work of time. The care of 
stock, cultivating the soil for the production of food—in- 
deed, all the work that was required was performed by 
the natives, and for services thus rendered they were fed, 
clothed, and instructed. Their work was no small matter, 
as they were always in danger of attacks from hostile 
tribes. Many of the tribes could not be induced to come 
in to the missions, and regarded as enemies all who did. 

There have been wild and random statements as to the 
time of the foundation of these missions, but needlessly, 
as there are lives of Father Margil and full histories of 
the labors of the Franciscans. The facts here given in 
reference to this subject are taken from the official report 
made by the Vice Royal of Mexico, Count Revillagigédo, 
to the King of Spain, on the 27th day of December, 1793. 
Each mission was de- 
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Asinais, Nasones, Cadodaches, Taobayes, Tahucanes, 
Panismahas and Osages, also the Apaches and Lipans ; 
although the two tribes last named lived in that part of 
the province near Coahuila. It is possible that indi- 
viduals of the above named tribes may have been con- 
verted, but not a single tribe as a whole, except those 
named in the mission list. There is an account of one 
of the tribes, which, after coming into the Mission Es- 
pada, and embracing Christianity, left and went back to 
their former state. But after some time they repented 
of the step, sent three of their number to ask to be taken 
into favor again, making solemn promises in their words, 
“to be good.” They were received, fed and clothed. 

The number of people Christianized seems small, and 
not at all commensurate with the immense sums—the 
millions of dollars—freely given by the King of Spain. At 
this time (1793), the churches were in good condition ; 
were furnished with all that was necessary, and much 
that was of great value ; but the agricultural interest had 
begun to wane on account of the frequent and fierce 
attacks of the unfriendly tribes. 

Not long after the fall of the Spanish power the mis- 
sions were secularized, that is, placed under control of the 
government officers instead of the Franciscans. Refugio 
was the last mission built in Texas. The Franciscans had 
labored faithfully for over a century, and had achieved 
wonderful success, as many whole tribes had been con- 
verted. Many of the descendants of these tribes still 
live in San Antonio and vicinity. 

Though differing in detail, the mission buildings are 
all of what might be called a Spamish moresque style of 
architecture. Doors and windows with deeply splayed 
joints, sometimes square, sometimes with round arch, and 
sometimes with the peculiar, fluted shell-like arch, found 
also in many of the old Mexican houses in the city. The 
walls are very thick and heavily buttressed, to support 
the solid stone-arched roofs. The walls rise in battle- 
ment some three or four feet above the roof, and are 
pierced at intervals with quaintly carved, grotesque gar- 
goyles or waterspouts, to carry off the rain. The top of 
the wall is relieved with little pinnacles above the but- 
tresses. 

The churches of San José and Coucepcion are built in 
| the form of a cross. The head of the cross forms the 
| apse, containing the sanctuary with the high altar. The 
| arms of the cross are fitted up as chapels of the Blessed 
| Virgin and St. Joseph. The foot of the cross was the 
nave or body of the church. Across the rear is the 
gallery for the singers, supported by a single solid stone 
arch. Over the intersection of the arms of the cross rises 
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- San José was the finest and richest in every respect. 
Count Revillagigedo says, in his report in 1793, that it was 
a model of elegance and beauty ; that the service used in 
that church was of solid gold, the candlesticks, etc., were 
of solid silver, the walls were adorned with rare old 
paintings ; in a word, it was a church not to be despised 
even by suchacountry as Spain. The main building is of 
stone, a light colored, very porous stone, hard but easily 
worked, and found in the neighborhood ; but the front 
and side windows on the south are of different material, 
at least in the ornamental portions. The grand fagade of 
San José is, or was before the hand of vandalism wrought 
such ruin upon it, one of the most beautiful pieces of or- 
namental stonework to be seen anywhere. This consists 
of rich tracery in bold relief rising from the foundation, 
including the grand front door, and finished with a stone 
cross of noble proportion and design, rising above the 
roof. On either side were life-sized statues of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, St. Joseph and St. Francis, the patron saint and 
founder of the Order, these resting each upon massive 
projecting pedestals, and covered with exquisitely wrought 
canopies, in imitation of scallop shells; while crowning 
the whole was the representation, in solid stone, of Ra- 
phael’s “‘Immaculate Conception.” There is a certain 
monkish look about the faces, and especially the tonsures, 
of these statues, but they show a master’s touch, and are 
really works of art. 

It is one of the traditions of this church, that the stone 
for this facade was transported overland from some dis- 
tant port, probably Vera Cruz, on the shoulders of the 
faithful Indians, who vied with each other in claiming the 
privilege of transporting material for the erection of a 
temple to the Almighty God. As something corrobora- 
tive of this idea, the statues had been hollowed out, leay- 
ing them comparatively a thin shell of stone, so as to 
lighten them for transportation. 

The massive wooden doors beneath were worthy their 
beautiful setting ; they were framed of native mountain 
cedar, and divided up into.innumerable small, irregular 
compartments, filled with panels of mesquite, exquisitely 
carved in high relief, in clusters of fruits, foliage and flow- 
ers. The window on the south is ornamented with elab- 
orate carving, and was protected by a beautiful and 
highly-finished grating of wrought iron. Most of the 
statues are now so mutilated and disfigured that it is hard 
to tell for what they were intended. High up there are, 
perhaps, one or two, all blackened by time and tempest, 
but still intact. This mission had but one tower. The 
top of this is approached by a steep, spiral, self-support- 
ing stairway, made of blogks of live oak fitted together. 
These seem now perfectly sound, but it is deemed unsafe, 
and few will dare to climb it. A few years ago every vis- 
itor thought that the full object of the visit had not been 
completed without going to the top of the building, and 
well was one paid for toiling up that steep ascent, for a 
more beautiful view cannot be found than that presented 
from the roof of San José—miles of the beautiful valley 
can be seen. A few years since the roof of the main 
building, with the dome, fell, just after a party of visitors 
had descended. Not much is left but the bare walls. 

Some idea of the size may be obtained by looking 
through the long rooms and broken archways. "Tis said 
that there was an underground passageway leading to the 
main building from some distance back. This was prob- 
ably of much use in time of trouble, for these missions 
were used as strongholds as well as churches. 

No one seems to have any idea of what became of the 
valuable belongings of this mission. The pulpit was an 
exquisite piece of workmanship ; it was taken, many years 








ago, to the church on the plaza San Fernando, and when 
the new church was erected on the old site this pulpit 
was retained, and is still in use in that church. 

In one of the rooms back of the main building there is 
a chapel fitted up in exceedingly primitive style. The 
floor of this room is paved with small, hexagonal-shaped 
tiles. On some occasions, as at Christmas, there is an at- 
tempt at decoration by wreaths of evergreens and hang- 
ings of some cheap material. At one time there was an 
effort made to restore the old mission in some degree ; 
there was an addition commenced on the old foundation 
at the back of the main building. This was done with 
the view of establishing a school for boys, but the idea 
was abandoned, and now are to be seen great rows of 
arches, extending far back. A more cheerless and gloomy 
looking place cannot be imagined. It looks as though it 
was only the fit abode of the bat and the owl; but there 
is an old Mexican man and his wife living there, osten- 
sibly to take care of the place, but really there is nothing 
to take care of. As you enter, the old woman shows some 
photographic views of the mission for sale, and presents 
her contribution-box, and when asked how much she 
wants she shrugs her shoulders and says, ‘‘Quien sabe 
cualquiera.” This monument of the faith, erected by the 
Spanish missionaries and the native tribes converted to 
Christianity, is fast falling to decay, and will soon be 
known only in history and in song. 

Concepcion Mission was next to San José in elegance, 
design, ete. It is built almost wholly of stone found in 
the neighborhood, and tlie bricks used were manufactured 
in the vicinity, and are said to be far superior to any made 
here now. This mission has two towers in front, both 
probably had bells in them. The lower part of the one 
on the south was used as a baptistery, containing an altar 
and the font. This immense bowl] still stands there, and 
is now set in the wall. This was probably done for its 
preservation. It is made of solid stone, carved in heavy 
relief, and ornamented with inscriptions. These, time and 
ruthless hands have almost obliterated. It is very large— 
about two and a half feet in diameter. The body of the 
church is a very long room, with high, arched ceiling. 
The church altar in the sanctuary, as well as those in the 
arms of the cross, are all decorated with tawdry tinsels, 
faded artificial flowers, cheap pictures and figures, These 
things have taken the place of articles of great value. 
The floors are of earth, but have the appearance of once 
having been cemented. This chapel is noted for its fine 
acoustics—a whisper can be heard in almost any part of 
the room. 

The front of the Mission Concepcion is much simpler in 
style than San José, the square, double door being sur- 
mounted by a projecting table of cut stone, on which is 
engraved an inscription in Spanish, invoking the blessing 
and protection of the Blessed and Immaculate Virgin 
upon the mission. This church is in a much better state 
of preservation than San José. Quite a number of Mex- 
ican families live around, either in some of the old, ruin- 
ous buildings belonging to the mission, or in their jacals. 
They still have an occasional service in the old chapel. 
The Church still owns the land, which is valuable. 

San Antonio Valero (now Alamo) is situated on the east. 
side of the San Antonio River, on a plaza of the same name. 
It is built of stone, a kind of dark gray stone, differing 
from the material used in the others. The building is not 
so grand in dimension, and of rather a different style of 
architecture. The front is of different design—a broad 
entablature projecting over the front door, supported on 
either side by double columns of stone, with spiral 
flutings. The appearance of this building is doubtless 
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A MODERN RESIDENCE, SAN ANTONIO, 





much changed by repair. The old stone roof has been re- 
placed by one of more modern style—one of tin—and the 
outside has a coat of whitewash. 

The old Alamo is doubly dear to Texans on account of 
its historic associations. It was to this mission (in 1836) 
that the little band of patriots, numbering about 150, re- 
tired, on the approach of Santa Anna with an army of 
8,000, and there stood till the last man fell battling for 
Texas and freedom. Well may it be said, ‘‘ Thermopyle 
had its messenger of defeat, the Alamo had none.” 
Among the noble slain were Travis, Crockett and Bowie. 
The building has not been used as a church for many 
years, though it is still owned by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. It has been used of late years as a warehouse for 
Grenet’s wholesale grocery establishment, and for years 
before was employed for the quartermaster’s department 
both for the United States and for the confederacy. 

When you see the place where Crockett fell, filled with 
all sorts of things pertaining to the grocery line, it is 
robbed of much of its romance. In one of the side rooms 
there is a museum of Texas curiosities. The old mission 
is so surrounded by buildings, both old and new, that 
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| bably be carried into effect at some time. 


OLD MISSIONS. 








much of its interest is lost. There has been much said 
about its being purchased by the State, and this will pro- 
The missions 
lower down on the river are in ruins ; there is not enough 
left of them to form much idea of their style of architecture. 


| A number of years since, Espada was partially repaired by 























THE MENGER HOTEL, 


the late Mrs. Garza (whose maternal ancestor was Maria 
Rabaina del Betancur), but it has since gone to decay to 
such an extent that there is barely roof enough io cover 
the sanctuary ; the walls are crumbling away—in some 
places they are only a few feet high; the seats have no 
covering save the blue vault above. Still these people 
(Mexicans) cling to the old mission, and have religious 
services there. San Juan Capistrano and Espada were 
missions of ordinary size, and were intended to accommo- 
date two or three tribes, not exceeding sixteen souls each, 
or, as the record shows, not more than eighty souls. 

But little remains of these old buildings, scarcely more 
than a pile of stones, ‘a door or an archway here and there, 
to mark the spot where once stood these monuments of 
the faith and zeal of those worthy people of God. 

The old city is fast changing its whole look. Ameri- 
cans and Germans occupy the Alamo portion and the old 
city, their houses and stores, with hotels and public 
buildings, giving it a modern look, while the Mexican 





A MEXICAN HOUSE IN THE SUBURBS. 


population clusters in the one-storied stone and log build- 
ings of the district known locally as Chihuahua. 

The charming San Antonio River, like a thread of 
silver, winding in fantastic shapes through dense foliage, 
dotted with numerous white bathing-houses, and spanned 
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by curious old-fashioned pontoon-bridges, is a picture in 
itself. One of the most beautiful places in the environs 
of San Antonio, located one and a half miles from the 
Alamo Plaza, is the Park, owned by the city, with its 
bathing-houses, gymnasiums, menagerie of wild animals, 
an aviary of rare birds, fish-ponds, delightful willow- 
shadowed walks and cactus gardcn, free to all. In the 
very midst of trade and traffic, on an island formed by the 
river, like an emerald set in azure, the blue waters of the 
San Antonio clasp the lovely Central Garden, a very 
bower of beauty, with its rare flowers, fine trees. broad 
walks and rustic seats. 

There are three daily markets well supplied with meat 
and vegetables, abundant and cheap, the principal one 
being on the military plaza. Several artificial streams of 
pure running 
water, for irri- 
gation, pass 
through the 
city and sub- 
urbs in every 
direction, 
affording the 
gardener a 
sure return for 
his labors 
however dry 
the season 
may be. 

The stock 
business is 
the leading 
feature of 
Western 
Texas, and 
the sale of 
horses, cattle > 
and sheep ; v yl ; 
gives a steady 
trade all the 
year, and 
making San 
Antonio espe- 
cially _ lively 
during the 
Summer 
months. One 
of the most 
interesting 
and novel 
sights is the 
loading of long trains of Mexican wagons, or prairie 
schooners, as they are sometimes called, with goods des- 
tined for the interior. 

There are one national and four private banks in the city. 
Specie being the circulating medium, very little currency 
is used in hand-to-hand transactions. Foundries, tanne- 
ries, a boot and shoe factory, flouring and grist mills, a car- 
riage factory, a bone mill, a sash and blind factory, gas 
works, an ice factory, a citizen’s street railroad company, 
a building association, agricultural, stock-raising and in- 
dustrial associations, and a Board of Trade, are amongst 
the home industries and enterprises. 
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A paper watch has been exhibited by a Dresden watch- 
maker. The paper is prepared in such a manner that 
the watch is said to be as serviceable as those in ordi- 
nary use. : 
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A MEXICAN COUNTRY TRAIN LOADING IN MAIN STREET, SAN ANTONIO. 





MARRYING IN BRITISH INDIA. 


QUARTERED at Bangalore at the same time as ourselves, 
says Florence Marryatt, was a certain Major T——, who 
was particularly devoted to the missionaries, and who 
possessed a wife to whom nature had been very unkind ; 
so much so, indeed, as to render her a noticeable object, 
even amongst other women who were old and ill-favored. 
Remarking the circumstance one day to a friend, I ex- 
pressed my wonder as to the reason that had induced her 
husband to marry her. 

**Why, don’t you know the story of their marriage ?” 
exclaimed the gentleman with whom I was conversing. 
**As soon as Major T—— was converted by the mission- 
aries, they told him that if he wished to prove the truth 
of the desire 
which he ex- 
pressed to 
lead @ new 
life, he must 
marry, for no 
man could be 
a Christian 
who had _ not 
a wife. Upon 
this, he said 
he would be 
very glad to 
do so, but he 
didn’t know 
any one who 
would have 
him. ‘Oh,’ 
there will be 
no difficulty 
about that,’ 


‘for we will 
direct our 
people to send 
you out a wife 
from the mis- 
sion at home.’ 
Accordingly, 
Major T—— 
was provided 
with a partner 
free of ex- 
pense, only, 
unfortunately 
for him, the 
stock -in-trade of good young women being low at the 
time, Mrs. T was the result of the niissionaries’ ap- 
plication on his behalf.” 

This story was, I believe, from after inquiry, strictly 
true ; but a sequel which I heard affixed to it renders it 
doubly absurd. It seems that another virtuous’ young 
man, being in want of a wife at the same time, two girls 
were exported for their benefit; but the other fellow 
being sharper than Major T——, got on the vessel before 
him, and made the first choice. What a state of mind the 
second candidate must have been in, when he arrived on 
board and encountered his share! Scarcely in a suitable 
one, I am afraid, for the pet of the missionaries. And yet 
these men, who profess to lead our steps heavenward, 
would entail upon their fellow-creatures, in the cause of 
virtue, all the evil passions and misery which generally 
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follow in the wake of that irremediable error—an ill-- 


assorted marriage. 
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Major T , at the time I knew him, had grown-up 
daughters of his own, who, happily, had inherited more 
of his appearance than that of their mother. Yet, after 
his own experience, he could go to a young officer who 
had just been “ bestridden ” by the missionary power, and 
say to him, as he had been told himself, ‘‘ Marry, marry.” 

‘But who am I to marry, sir ?” was the echoed reply. 

“You can marry one of my daughters ; there are three 
of them : take your choice.” 

«“T don’t know which I should like best,” the young 
man said, ruefully ; ‘‘ however, I'll visit at your house for 
a few weeks, and when I’ve decided you shall have my 
answer.” 

And so the choice was eventually made ; and a bargain 
was concluded by two men who would have turned up 
their eyes at the mention of a godless union between a 
couple of unbelievers. 





SULEIMAN PASHA, OF SHIPKA PASS. 
By OSCANYAN, 

Tuer: is very little love lost between the Turks and the 
Arabs, the Turks looking upon the Arabs with disdain, on 
account of their levity and slovenly habits, while, on the 
contrary, the Arabs hold themselves far above the Turks, 
by reason of their being the “‘ Original Jacobs” in the 
Mussulman religion, and, consequently belonging to the 
aristocratic race. 

The Turks, with the desire of bringing the Arabs down 
a peg or two in their pretensions, do not hesitate to slur 
and vilify them whenever any occasion presents itself, and, 
to illustrate their filthy habits, the following story is told : 

Once upon a time a native of Stamboul had occasion to 
visit Cairo, in Egypt. He, in company with a friend, 
enters a cookshop and calls for a bowl of soup, which is 
served to them ; but, finding the soup very hot, our hero 
stirs it up to cool it. While doing so, he perceives some- 
thing black coming to the surface, and then sinking 
again. 

His curiosity is excited, and he determines to find out 
the nature of this object. So he continues to stir it until 
it appears again on the surface. Something like a tail 
presenting itself to his view, he seizes it and pulls the 
object out, when, lo, and behold! he perceives that it is a 
little mouse. 

Astonished at the discovery, he yells, sneeringly, to the 
tebbakh: 

‘Hallo ! my friend, how is it ? Here is a mouse !”, 

It seems that the Arabs delight in the flavor of mice, 
and are, consequently, as fond of it as the French are of 
truffles. Accordingly, a mouse is served to each cus- 
tomer as a relish ; and as there were two to partake on 
this occasion, the cook, thinking that he was complaining 
of there being only one mouse, yells back with the assu- 
rance : 

** Wallah! There must be two, for I put them in 
myself !” 

There are many strange ingredients in the political and 
social caldron which, when stirred by chance, come sud- 
denly to the surface to attract the attention of the world ; 
otherwise they would have remained at the bottom, un- 
perceived and unnoticed. 

The recent events in Turkey have brought many strange 
characters to the surface who would have passed un- 
noticed. Of such may be cited Suleiman Pasha, of 
Shipka Pass notoriety ; Mehemet Ali, the renegade who 
was murdered in Albania ; Mukhtar Pasha, of Kars and 
Erzeroum ; and Osman Pasha, of Plevna. 


These may be regarded as selfamade men. Indeed, in 








Turkey there is no privileged class ; every one paddles 
his own canoe. 

We will only speak, on the present occasion, of the first, 
because the space allotted to us does not permit us to 
embody the rest. 

Suleiman Pasha is well known to the writer. He is 
about fifty-five years of age, well-built, tall and handsome, 
with regular features. He was educated at the Military 
School in Pera, and graduated as an artillery officer. 
Fethi Pasha, a brother-in-law of the late Sultan, and at 
that time the Grand Master of Artillery, or Minister of 
Ordnance at Tophané, a post not known in this country, 
took a liking to him, placed him on his staff, and shortly 
after bestowed one of the maids of his royal household 
upon him in marriage. 

The writer, being at the time Fethi Pasha’s private 
secretary, had occasion to come in constant contact with 
Suleiman Bey, and became very intimate with him. We 
used to visit at each other’s houses in a queer way ; he 
having the privilege to see the writer’s family and dine 
with them, whereas I could not see his wife nor dine with 
her—not because he was jealous of me, but because his 
wife, according to Mussulman code, could not appear to 
one who was proscribed by the Koran without losing 
selfarespect. 

So rigid are they in this negard, that an amusing inci- 
dent once occurred to me. Her husband and the writer 
were standing in the hallway and engaged in earnest con- 
versation, when a sudden voice was heard from below- 
stairs, enjoining Suleiman Bey to request the effendi— 
that is, the writer\to turn his head away, so that the lady 
might pass by unobserved ! 

It seems she had gone into the kitchen to give orders to 
the cook, and we having come home much sooner than 
she had expected, she was caught below-stairs, and had to 
return to her apartments. I, however, had seen her in 
yashmak, or vail, which being of a gossamer fabric, en- 
abled me to perceive that she had a beautiful complexion, 
and fine, regular features. Her husband told me that she 
was very sweet in disposition, and was taking lessons 
from him in reading and writing ; for nearly all Mussul- 
man women are deficient in these respects. She was 
clever, also, at needlework, a specimen of which she be- 
stowed on me once, in the shape of a tobacco-pouch, re- 
sembling a square reticule of former times. 

Suleiman is very kind and affable in disposition, and in- 
clined to be tolerably liberal toward giuours, or infidels. 
Once he entered into an argument with my son, then a 
mere lad, who was decrying the barbarous conduct of a 
certain Turk, when Suleiman took him to task, saying : 

“Why do you run the Turks down ? You yourself are 
a Turk, too.” 

‘* Indeed I am not,” was the prompt reply made by the 
boy. 

‘* Indeed you are,” retorted Suleiman Bey. ‘‘ You were 
born in this country, and your father is a Turk by virtue 
of his nativity. So, you being his son, are a Turk also.” 

The lad, being nonplussed by the force of logic, re- 
marked, in despair : 

“IT don’t care ; I am not a Turk, because I was not bap- 
tized by a Turkish priest.” 

Suleiman Bey was highly amused at the expression used 
by the child, because Mussulmans have no such ceremony 
as baptism, and their clergy are called imams, and not 
priests. But he good-naturedly said : 


‘** You are right, my boy ; religion constitutes national- 
ity in the East.” 

Suleiman Pasha is moderately well educated, especially 
in mathematics ; clever as an officer, qe 


in tempera- 




















PEHEZIWI. 





ment, indomitable in will and stubborn in purpose. En- 
vious as the Turks are of each other, this disposition of 
Suleiman gained him many enemies, with the exception, 
however, of his comrade, Eyoub Bey, now Eyoub Pasha, 
who sticks to him through thick and thin to this day. 

At the death of Fethi Pasha, Halil Pasha, another of 
Fethi’s attachés, having, through the influence of his 
wife, a former inmate of the Sultan’s palace, succeeded 
his patron as Minister of Ordnance, naturally endeavored 
to surround himself with new creatures, instead of his 
former companions, who would be jealous of him. So, 
under the guise of promotion, Eyoub Bey was made Gov- 
ernor of the Dardanelles, as Eyoub Pasha, and Suleiman 
Bey Military Governor of Roumelia, as Suleiman Pasha. 

They were left at their posts for many years unmo- 
lested, and would not have turned up at all had it not 
been for the recent stir in the East, which brought them 
to the surface of affairs, especially Suleiman, who gained 
himself a renown through his quick movements, a la Na- 
poleon, and valiant attack on the Shipka Pass. 

As to that scandalous proceeding on the part of Me- 
hemet Ali, in refusing to go to his (Suleiman’s) aid, it is 
quite plain to those who are acquainted with the incentive 
that governed both. There has always existed an am- 
bitious feud between the War and Ordnance Departments, 
each striving for supremacy even at the cost of national 
disgrace. As to any esprit du corps, why, it is not only 
not Turkish, but the equivalent thereof is se/f/ Mehemet 
Ali belonged to the War Department, and Suleiman was 
from Tophané, and that ought to be sufficient to account 
for the milk in the cocoanut. 





PEHEZIWI. 


Cuaptrer I.— Tue Movntarm. 


HE stands upon the summit of the cliff 
~ and gazes sadly below. And seldom shone 
the sun upon a woman so beautiful or 
of a presence so noble. The eldest 
daughter of the great Sioux chief, Spotted 
Tail, she had received the name of Peheziwi, 
which, in point of fact, signifies ‘‘ Yellow 
hair.” 

It was an odd caprice to have given such a 
cognomen to the princess, for her hair is as 
jetty and as glossy as the plumage of the crow, falling, 
too, in rich abundance far below her slender and sym- 
metrical waist. 

In height, Peheziwi is not above the medium of alti- 
tude, but carries herself so grandly as to appear tall. 
Her face is an oval, well rounded. Her eyes are black, 
soft, and at the same time powerful. Her nose is straight 
and delicate, her lips full and of exquisite formation, her 
teeth of dazzling whiteness and perfect regularity. 

But it is in the noble, poetic motion, the rhythmic har- 
mony of gesture and gait, that the daughter of the Sioux 
warrior surpasses the majority of her sex, in whom, too 
often—even among those who are her superiors in civiliza- 
tion—languor or carelessness, negligence or haste, oblit 
erates that grace which a French author declares to be 
“more beautiful even than beauty.” 

The attire of the princess is rich. A dress of blue 
cloth, beaded leggings, moccasins wrought with elaborate 
embroidery, with strings of Iroquois shells for necklace 
and earrings, her hands and arms set off—though this is a 
wrong to their beauty of form—by rings and bracelets of 
Indian style, and a handsome robe of the richest buffalo 






able grace that is noticeable as well in the drapery of the 
savage as in that of the Greek. Such was the toilet of 
Peheziwi, and, thus garbed, she was an object at which 
an artist might gaze in an enraptured maze of admiration. 

But had the princess possessed only loveliness, without 
mind, had she not received, besides, the gift of rare intel- 
lect, and the—to her—unfortunate endowment of a heart 
tender and true, this, her story, would never have been 
written. 

She stands alone, and gazes down into the valley. And 
as she stands, the wave of sorrow rises in her breast, and 
a few crystal drops fall from the dark eyes. For not only 
is her tribe at war with the whites, but Peheziwi loves 
the palefaces, and in the depths of her soul longs to be 
with and of them. It is, indeed, to one of these, who, her 
tribe tells her, are her natural enemies, that the unhappy 
girl has given, unsought, the passionate love of such a 
heart as none can comprehend who cannot guess at the 
intensity and depth of feeling hidden under the grand 
calm of the outward bearing of those of the tribe of the 
Sioux. 

*‘ Albert !” she murmurs, softly, looking away toward 
the fort in the distance—‘ Albert !” and the sound falls 
tenderly from the young girl’s lips. And now Peheziwi 
draws from her bosom a picture, that of a young officer, 
at which she gazes till at last a wild outburst of sorrow 
overcomes her, and she flings herself with a choking sob 
upon the turf beneath her feet. 

Alas for the daughter of the chieftain! The white man 
to whom she had given this intense love—a love which is 
fast estranging her soul from her father, her sister, and all 
her people, for they condemn it—has never rested his 
eyes upon her except with a careless gaze. 

As, at last, worn out by the spent storm of her uncon- 
trollable grief, the young princess rises, a step approaches, 
and a voice calls out to her : 

** Where is the star of mine eyes, the sun of the mern- 
ing ?” 

This in the Indian tongue. 

In an instant every trace of grief has vanished from her 
face. Womanly dignity has taught the Indian girl how to 
conceal her heart’s sad secret, and if it has been guessed 
at by those about her, it is because her younger sister dis- 
covered the picture which Peheziwi wears, and—for 
‘*Star-eyes’’ is merry and careless—has laughingly be- 
trayed that secret. 

As Peheziwi dashes the tears from her eyes and smiles 
as skillfully as might some adtress playing a stage part, 
there bounds up the mountain-side a young Indian, the 
son of a chief now slain, and there stands before her 
‘* Fleet-of-Foot,” her suitor, one who loves her as truly, 
as despairingly as she loves Captain Abbert Walsh, the 
‘* white chief.” r 

In his manly beauty ‘‘ Fleet-of-Foot,” to the eye of 
many, would seem unlikely to have proved an unwelcome 
suitor, and above all to the daughter of one of his own 
people. 

But Peheziwi’s mind had drank of the lore of the 
whites in the volumes written in their tongue, and to her, 
wonderfully gifted with the capacity to receive knowlédge 
with intuition and appreciation, the young Indian was 
but a wild, untutored being, as alien as he would have 
been to one of those whites who had penned the books 
which had created the bar, the ban between the Indian 
woman and her native lover. 

Standing before the object of his adoration, Fleet-of- 
Foot again addressed her in the language of passion. 

‘*Tt is idle,” answered the princess, in her own tongue. 





falling back from her shoulders with the wild and inimit- 





‘*Bestow your heart upon ‘Star-eyes,’ upon my sister. 
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She is young and beautiful. Her heart will not turn 
coldly away. Alas! unlike me, she has no dreams of an 
alien life, far from these wilds. She is happy. But to 
me, as you have long known, the habits of our people, 
our life so rude, so uncultured, so barbarian, is as a daily 
death. Fleet-of-Foot, avoid me. I shall never bring you 
happiness. Peheziwi is not for you.” 

“And why ?” angrily exclaimed the wretched suitor, 
over whose face a flush of anguish mingled with rage had 
passed while the young girl spoke. ‘Ah! well does 
Fleet - of -Foot 
understand 
the soul of 
Peheziwi! 
She, the 
proudest, the 
most beautiful 
of the Sioux, me ) 
loves the son WA OE 
of her enemy, ii} Ss imnini 
who is himself i | A 2 
her enemy. i) 4 ; 
Does the face ii . 
of the white y <Ae 
man brighten 
when the 
daughter of 
the warrior 
shines forth 
like the morn- 
ing star upon 4 
his pathway ? TiN Nin 
No! Hegazes_— | anti 
upon her, and 
his gaze is 
leaden. He 
looks and is 
gone, and the 
down of the 
thistle, the 
fallen feather 
of the eagle, 
is not more 
to the white 
chief than she. 
They fall upon 
his pathway, 
and he treads 
them into the 
dust. And, at 
the call of the 
master of his 
armies, of the 
mighty dwell- 
er of the great 
city, he would, 
with his own hand, point the rifle at the heart of the 
Indian woman, and slay her as he would slay the eagle for 
his sport.” 

‘““No, no!” exclaimed the girl, tortured by the picture 
thus presented to her, ‘“‘he is brave. These warriors of 
the whites do not, I know, willingly kill women. They 
protect them.” 

‘You are deceived, because you love. Alas! Peheziwi, 
you will be ever unhappy. Yes; think you the white 
man will woo or wed the dusky daughter of the Sioux, 
beautiful though she be? Turn away from the paleface 
to Fleet-of-Foot, who has sought you so long. Come to 
my wigwam, and be as the other women of the tribe you 
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SULEIMAN PASHA, OF SHIPKA PASS.— ‘‘ THE WRITER WAS REQUESTED TO TURN HIS HEAD 
AWAY, 80 THAT THE LADY MIGHT PASS BY UNOBSERVED.”—SEE PAGE 47. 











belong to. Come, I entreat you!’ And the warrior 
knelt. 

“Never!” replied Peheziwi. ‘Rather the death you 
have pictured than the wigwam of the Sioux as his bride !” 





CHAPTER II. 
WAR. 

Tae Indian outrages upon the white settlers had 
become constant, and had provoked retaliation from the 
troops stationed in the West for their protection. Gen- 
eral warfare 
existed be- 
tween the 
white soldiers 
and the hos- 
tile Indians, 
among whom 
Fleet-of -Foot, 
embittered by 
what he con- 
ceived to be 
his wrong's, 
was one of the 





most aggres- 
sive. 
Peheziwi, 


seeing that 
such a war 
was suicidal, 
came as @ 
sweet messen- 
ger of peace 
wherever she 
appeared 
among her 
people. She 
pleaded with 
them; she 
pleaded with 
Spotted Tail. 
Her heart was 
heavy, both 
because of 
her unrequit- 
ed love and 
the destruc- 
tion of her 
race, which 
she foresaw, 
from a contest 
with a greater 
power. 

One day 
there entered 
into her wig- 
wam a woman 
to whom Peheziwi was wont to turn for consolation. She 
was the youngest and most beautiful of the various wives 
of Spotted Tail, who, like those of his tribe, has a sort of 
harem, and though this was a source of sorrow to Pehe- 
ziwi, she could not but love this one of her father’s wives, 
for her character was as mild as her person was handsome. 
She came from the tepee of Sintigaliska, and was a beauty 
of Nakotah. 

The chief's wife was richly attired. Her complexion, it 
is true, was disfigured with vermilion, but a shawl of 
rich colors and fine material enveloped her graceful 
figure, falling to her small and beautifully formed feet. 
Under this was a dark-blue gown, bordered with the soft 
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fur of the beaver, and about her waist was attached by a 
sparkling girdle of wampum a belt from which hung 
several trinkets of fine workmanship. About her neck 
were mock pearls, and the same were nendent from her 
small ears. Her hair was parted from the centre of the 
forehead, and wound about with bright scarlet ribbon. 
All that was wanting in the handsome squaw was a greater 
intelligence of expression. 

To-day, to Peheziwi’s pleadings, the squaw answered 
ungraciously. She, like Spotted Tail, wished for the 
prosperous suit of Fleet-of-foot with the chief's daughter, 
and looked with aversion upon that officer among the 
whites who was by her beloved. 

‘Turn to the people of your tribe,” said she; ‘they 
love, nay, they worship, the daughter of their chief. Think 
you the white man will turn tothe daughter of the Sioux 
to wed her? Not so. Be wise, and you will cease to 
suffer.” 

And turning from Peheziwi, the Nakotah woman passed 
on. 

* All, all !” murmured the unhappy girl, left thus to her 
own sad musings. 

And she drew from her bosom a folded paper. Upon it 
were traced a few lines. Peheziwi read : 


*T will speak with the daughter of the chief to-night upon the 





mountain. A. W.” 
Evening came. | 
Stealthily and warily—for her attempt was a dangerous | 

one—the Indian princess gained the secluded spot where, 

without risk of being slain by any of her kin, the white 
chief might speak with her. 

In a few seconds after she had reached it, Captain Albert 
Walsh stood in the stately presence of Peheziwi. | 

“‘T thank you,” said the white officer, frankly, ‘for all 
the kindness you have shown to those of my race. 
Thank you, beautiful Teheziwi, for the gift that you 
have found it in your heart to send me.” Here the | 
officer, a man of noble presence and mild countenance, 
drew from his breast a silver arrow, from which depended | 
a picture of the beautiful creature before him. ‘But, | 
though it make my heart ache to speak words that may 
seem unkind, it were dishonor for me to accept it. 
Maiden, when we part—and this is but the second time 
that we have had speech together—I would that I might | 
hear that to the heart of the Indian girl the pleadings of 
the young chieftain of her tribe may not have proved in 
vain. With Fleet-of-Foot Peheziwi will be happy. With 
me, grateful though I am for her gift and the love that I 
have been told it was meant to speak, she could nevér be 
so. Our race divides us, and, even were this not so and 
our faith unlike, our habits in everything at variance— | 
even were all this not so, the hand as well as the heart of 
him you have so honored as to single him out from the 
many already pledged. Ere the Winter I shall have wed 
one of my own people—a paleface like myself.” 

Then, raising the hand of the Indian girl to his lips, the 
white officer held it but long enough to place in 1t her own 
rejected gift, her picture, and, turning, was gone. 

Peheziwi raised her eyes to his face as he turned away. 
Over her own passed one look of agony. As he vanished, 
she uttered a low cry of pain, and fell upon the sward in a 
deathlike swoon. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE LAST. 

Tw that interview the heart of Peheziwi was broken. 
Till then she had hoped. She had no reason to have 
looked forward to that meeting with aught but apprehen- 
§102. 








Yet in her love Peheziwi had not been selfish, for she 
had dreamed of a marriage with the paleface, and had 
fondly imagined that this marriage would bring about a 
peace between the whites and the Indians. 

And now we find her prostrate, ill with fever, so ill that 
the superstition of her tribe—a superstition by her con- 
temned—had caused them to bring into her wigwam the 
‘‘medicine-men ” and women, and to cause to be uttered 
many times those incantations by which the sorrow- 
stricken Spotted Tail imagined and believed that the life 
of his first-born child might be withheld from the Kingdom 
of Shadows. 

The eldest daughter of an Indian chief is always an 





| object of great veneration and love. The whole tribe sor- 


rowed for the illness of Peheziwi. Her age, eighteen 
tender years, seemed to plead in favor of her recovery. 

But instead of improving, and despite the continual in- 
cantations, her condition grew so desperate that the Na- 
kotah wife of Spotted Tail, who had been saved from death 
when ill of a fever by the “‘wise medicine-man ” of the 
whites, pleaded that the paleface physician might be sent 
for, and this was accordingly done. 

Hecame. Seeing the patient, he shook his head, and is 
said to have declared that ‘‘ the girl had the look of those 
whose hearts are crushed.” 

Prescribing a few cooling powders and drinks, he left 
her ; but when questioned by Spotted Tail as to his hopes 
of Peheziwi, the physician candidly replied that there was 
no hope left. 

Meantime, the redmen found upon the warpath had 
been punished, and the council was called to assemble at 
Fort Laramie to discuss new stipulations. 

Spotted Tail moved with his band within a reasonable 


| distance, in order to keep posted, but not, as has been 


stated, at all disposed to enter into peaceable relations 
with the Government. 

It was now that the life of the Indian girl, a fated one, 
rose, in its forgetfulness of herself and her sufferings, to 
the sublime. She breathed but to entreat. 

Knowing that her days were numbered, and the hour of 
her departure near, Peheziwi resolved to make a last 
pathetic and affectionate appeal to her father in favor of 
peace with the palefaces. 

‘“*Father,” said Peheziwi to the chieftain, ‘‘by the love 
you bear me, I implore you to go after my death to Fort 


| Laramie, and to meet the white chiefs, and make with 


them a treaty of peace that shall endure for ever.” 

The very words of the dying girl, as follows here, were 
by Spotted Tail himself communicated through an inter- 
preter. 

“Remember the dying words of Peheziwi,” said she to 
her sire. ‘‘Go to the palefaces, shake hands with them 
strong.” This, in Indian parlance, means true and lasting 
friendship. ‘‘ Promise me this ; and promise me also that, 
as a parting pledge of that peace, you will bury me in the 
cemetery among the palefaces at Fort Laramie.” 

“This,” said the interpreter, ‘‘ was surely the Divine 
Voice speaking to the heart of the savage chief in the 
parting accents of his dying daughter.” 

Weeping—for there are times when even an Indian chief 
will weep—Spotted Tail gave the promise required. He 
could not resist such an appeal ; his heart was melted, for 
he loved Peheziwi devotedly, both for her rare and touch- 
ing beauty and that nobility, as well as affectionateness of 
character, which ever won to her the love of all her tribe. 

Pledging his honor as a chieftain and as a father, he 
swore, in the presence of the wretched Fleet-of-Foot, 
whose love of the now fast-sinking girl had wasted him to 
the merest shadow, that he would carry out her wishes. 
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Thus was accomplished what, on reflection, must seem 
to one and all the life-mission of Peheziwi. The hour of 
her death saw the triumph of her soul, and her spirit 
wafted away, as she uttered her last words, to the spirit- 
land, to meet in the noble and august company (who shall 
doubt it ?) of those who, like her, labored for ‘‘ peace on 
earth and good-will toward men.”’ 

And the chieftain kept his word. 

He went to Fort Laramie and made the treaty. He is 
now among the most friendly of all the Indian chiefs. He 
has said : 

‘*Had it not been for her appeal and my promise, I 
should not now be at peace with the paleface.” And as he 
spoke his eyes filled with tears, while his heart—so he ex- 
pressed it—‘‘ was big with gladness as he remembered her 
sweet words.” 

Among concealing leaves, within the limits of the fort, 
towering high above the graves of the white people 
buried there, stands as a pledge of the peace secured, one 
might say ‘“‘by her very death,” or what went before it, 
the grave of the fair and noble Princess Peheziwi. 

She is buried, as the Indians bury their dead, not in a 
grave, but on a platform. It rests on four wooden posts, 
at some distance from the ground. The remains are 
wrapped in blankets, and the ornaments of the dead girl 
are within the coffin of bark. 

The post-chaplain officiated at the funeral. The heads 
and tails of her two favorite- white ponies, which were 
slain at her death, were nailed to the four posts which 
support the bark coffin. 

The rude structure has just begun to decay, and those 
who know of her noble life and of her touching death 
have, it is said, resolved that the Indian princess, the 
lovely Peheziwi, the daughter of the great and friendly 
chieftain, shall have a worthier monument, that her good 
deed may live in all true hearts lastingly. 


HOW TO RAISE THE DEAD. 


THE MEANS USED BY MAGICIANS TO ACCOMPLISH THIS 
WoNDERFUL Frat. 

Wuart were the means used to raise the dead in those 
days ? Happily the secret has not been lost, although 
there is not any authentic account that it has been re- 
cently employed. Should any adventurous reader desire 
to make use of those mysteries, he need only follow the 
instructions below. They are taken from ancient and 
authentic necromantic volumes. 

The magician’s attire is an ephod made of fine white 
linen, over that a priestly robe of black bombazine, reach- 
ing to the ground, with two seals of the earth, drawn 
correctly upon virgin parchment, and affixed to the breast 
of his outer vestment. Round his waist is to be tied a 
broad, consecrated girdle. Upon his shoes must be writ- 
ten Tetragrammaton, with crosses round about; upon 
his head a high-crowned cap of sable silk. 

Himself and his assistant attired thus, they proceed to 
where the dead person whose spirit they want to call up 
is interred. The time must be exactly between midnight 
and one in the morning. The grave is part opened, or an 
aperture made by which access can be had to the body. 
The magician, having described the circle, and holding a 
magic wand in his right hand, while his companion bears 
a consecrated torch, he turns himself to all the four 
winds, and touching the corpse three times with the 
magical wand, repeats as follows : 

‘By the virtue of the holy resurrection and the tor- 
ments of the damned, I conjure and exorcise thee, spirit 
of N., deceased. to answer my liege demands, being obe- 





dient unto these sacred ceremonies on pain of everlasting 
torment and distress. Berald, Beroald, Balbin gab gabor 
agaba ; arise, arise, I charge and command thee !” 

And then, according to the authorities from which this 
valuable information is derived, the ghost will make its 
appearance. In the case of a murderer or suicide, it is 
necessary to bind to the top of the wand a bundle of St. 
John’s wort and the head of an owl, and the ceremonies 
are very much longer and more impressive, but if duly 
persevered in, and precautions observed not to break the 
charm, or to go out of the circle, the most obstinate and 
wicked ghost is bound to obey at last. 

Such were some of the beliefs and practices of our fore- 
fathers of a time no further back than that of Queen Bess 
and Shakespeare. 


ANTIQUITY OF FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES. 

Some of the vegetables and fruits we eat have been in 
use for food for centuries. Some of them were in use 
before the Christian era. Lettuce has been used for thou- 
sands of years. Herodotus tells us it was served on royal 
tables centuries before the Christian era, and one of the 
noble families of Rome derived its name from this plant. 

Radishes were known and grown by the Greeks, and 
were offered at Apollo’s shrine wrought in precious 
metals. Tiberius had parsnips brought from the Rhine 
to his table. Beets were in high repute centuries ago, 
and it is recorded that the ladies of Queen Elizabeth’s 
court adorned their hair with the feathery plumes of this 
vegetable. At the same time pears were very rare, and 
were imported from Holland as a great delicacy. 

Fruits were in great repute in ancient times. Currants 
were cultivated in European gardens, and were called 
Corinthian grapes. The Damson plum comes from Da- 
mascus, and the cherry tree from Cerasus, a city of 
Pontus. The quince was a holy fruit dedicated to the 
goddess of love, and was called the Clydonian apple. 
The apple and fig-tree are frequently mentioned in the 
Holy Writ. 
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THE PIANOFORTE. 


Miss Cuartotre W. Hawks, in a recent lecture on the 
pianoforte, states some interesting facts. The modern 
pianoforte was born in 1711, in the mind of Christofori of 
Padua, Italy, and is a successor of the instrument known 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s time as the dulcimer. 

The first piano seen in England was made by Father 
Wood, an English monk at Rome ; it was for a long time 
without a rival, the wonder and delight of all who heard 
it ; but about the year 1760 some ingenious mechanics 
came from Germany to England in search of employment 
as pianoforte makers, and this gave the instrument an im- 
petus ; it was a party of twelve, who were hence called 
the twelve apostles. 


Tue Srars.—Look up, and behold the eternal fields of 
light that lie round about the throne of God. Had no 
star ever appeared in the heavens, to man there would 
have been no heavens, and he would have laid himself 
down to his last sleep in a spirit of anguish, as upon a 
gloomy earth vaulted over by a material arch—solid and 
impervious. 

One never knows a man till he has refused him some- 
thing, and studied the effects of the refusal. One never 
knows himself till he has denied himself. 
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THE POET OF HOME 


—JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


By CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 
THE most memorable event of our times in the line of | Robert Treat Payne, a signer of the Declaration, and 


art and culture, is the return of John Howard Payne to 
his native land, after a residence of more than thirty 
years in a foreign graveyard. It is specially significant 
and impressive as having befallen a song-writer who is 
mainly known to the world as the author of a single, 
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| Robert Treat Payne, Jr., were of the same family. Miss 
Dolly Payne, also, who became the wife of President 
Madison, was his kinswoman. 

The eldest sister of the poet, the wife of Dr. John 


1 Cheever Osborn, died in Brooklyn in 1865, and was buried 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 


simple melody. Fortunately for the memory thus hon- 
ored, the one heart-rhapsody of his younger days was ap- 
propriate as a farewell to his alien grave, and also as a 
welcome to the bosom of his native soil ; ‘‘ Home, home, 
sweet—sweet home !” awakened in African Tunis, gave 
back its sweet response from American New York. 

A brief sketch will take us along the whole course of a 
career so bright and so marvelously concluded. 

John Howard Payne, the sixth of nine children, was 
born in New York, June 9th, 1792. He came of a family 
of conspicuous literary ability and of gentle breeding. 





in an old cemetery at Lancaster, Mass., beneath a large 
white marble tablet supported by six stone pillars, which 
stand upon a red sandstone base. The monument. was 
erected by John G. Palfrey, who was her schoolmate, and 
it bears, besides her name and age (31), these inscriptions: 

“She will be talked of but a little while, and, forgotten by so- 
ciety, will survive only in a few hearts, where the memory of such 
a being is immortal,” 

“Sink into dust, frail covering of a purified spirit! Parent 
earth, receive thine own! God in heaven, take her soul to Thee!” 


His youngest brother, Thatcher Taylor Payne, died in 
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Brooklyn, December 27th, 1863. 
Thatcher Payne I remember to 
have seen once in the Athenzeum 
reading-room, then at the corner 
of Chambers Street and Broad- 
way. He was a lawyer, and in 
appearance and manners resem- 
bled his brother Howard, as he 
is hereafter described. The near- 
est living relation to the author 
of ** Home, Sweet Home !” is his 
niece, Mrs. Eloise E. Luquer, the 
wife of the Rev. Mr. Luquer, who 
is rector of the Episcopal Church 
at Bedford, Westchester County, 
N. Y., a little square stone build- 
ing not much larger than the 
portico of one of our city 
churches. The church is some 
four or five miles from the Jay 
homestead, the old family man- 
sion occupied by John Jay, the 
first Chief Justice of the United 
States, inherited now by his 
grandson, John Jay, late Minis- 
ter to Austria. The Jay family 
are still attendants and chief 
supporters of the old ancestral 
church. I have seen, more than 
once, the Rev. Mr. Luquer and 
Mrs. Luquer riding about that 
beautiful neighborhood in a snug 
carriage with a well groomed team. 

William Payne, the father of John Howard Payne, 
studied medicine when a youth under the tutorship of 

General Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill. His second 
wife, the mother of the great song-writer, was Miss Sarah 
Isaacs, a Jewess of East Hampton, L. I., and her father’s 
tombstone at East Hampton bears the inscription : 





‘An Israclite indeed, in whom there was no guile,” 


The house in which Howard Payne was born was, at 


| | KC 











THE OLD HOMESTEAD, EAST HAMPTON, L. I, 


that time, No. 33 Broad Street, near the corner of Pearl. 
His childhood was spent in Long Island and in Boston. 
His father was a schoolteacher, and the boy displayed 
unusual talent for declamation, and a strong liking for 
dramatic reading. About the year 1804 his uncle, William 
Osborn Payne, who was in business in this city, died, and 
John Howard was sent to take a clerkship in the store. 
While thus engaged, being then thirteen years of age, he 
became editor of alittle weekly paper, the Thespian Mirror, 
in which, under the name of ‘‘Criticus,” he published 
articles that attracted the attention of literary men. The 
interest of a gentleman by the name of Seaman was so 
deep, that he found means to send him to Union College. 

He did not remain in college till the end of his course ; 
but having obtained the consent of his father to appear on 
the stage, he made his début as Young Norval at the old 
Park Theatre on February 24th, 1809. He received the 
applause of the audience and of the critics, and found 
himself famous next day, having been pronounced 
‘superior to Master Betty.” His friends gave banquets 
in his honor, and wrote odes about him. He then played 
in Boston and in Southern cities, and soon had a reputa- 
tion, pro rata, as the first of all American actors. Mr. John 
Tyler, Jr., the son of President Tyler, has recently writ- 
ten: ‘‘While my grandfather was Governor of Virginia, 
and my father was a student at law in the office of 





Edmund Randolph, Payne, then on the boards as the 
Young American Roscius, visited Richmond, and Governor 


| Tyler was so much pleased with him as to extend to him 


an invitation to dinner at the gubernatorial mansion with 
a distinguished company especially invited to meet 


| him.” 
| Chiefly at the suggestion, and by the help of his friends 


in Baltimore, he sailed, January 13th, 1813, for Liverpool, 
to increase his fortune and his famein England. Although 
he had letters of introduction to prominent people, he 
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was imprisoned with the other passengers who dared to 
make a voyage to England in war-time. He soon made 
his way to London, however, where he met a welcome 
from John Philip Kemble, Roscoe, Campbell, Coleridge 
and Southey. He played Young Norval, Romeo, Hamlet, 
Petruchio and many other parts, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Daniel O’Connell, Phillips and ether celebrities. 
At the end of the war he went to Paris, where he occu- 
pied apartments with Washington Irving, and made the 
acquaintance of the great tragedian Talma. Here he also 
met Sir John Cam Hobhouse, the friend of Byron, and 
through him Payne was offered £100 by the managers of 
the Drury Lane Theatre for an English version of the 
French “‘ Maid and Magpie.” This was the beginning of 
his work as a play-writer, and he made an engagement 
to reside in Paris to translate and to adapt French plays 
for the Drury Lane stage. By way of diversion, observ- 
ing that Kean was somewhat declining in public favor, he 
wrote“ Brutus ; Or, The Fall of Tarquin ” for him, to revive 
the business of Drury Lane. It was first played Decem- 
ber 3d, 1818, and for fifty-two consecutive nights. It has 
maintained its favor down to the present day, and is fre- 
quently produced at the American and English theatres. 
Payne was only twenty-seven when he wrote it. His share 
of its earnings was £183 0s. 6d. Immediately thereafter the 
dramatist rushed into management with the Sadlers Wells 
Theatre, where he lost nearly £2,000, and was lodged in 
the debtors’ jail. During his imprisonment he received a 
parcel, sealed in black, and inscribed, ‘‘ Octavius.” On 
opening it he found two French plays, which he threw 
aside as of no account. On a further examination, he dis- 
covered that they were Victor's ‘‘ Therese,” and ‘‘ Calas.” 
In two days he translated and adapted ** Therese,” and 
offered it tothe new management of Drury Lane. Payne 
bribed his keeper to release him. He disguised himself, 
and supervised the rehearsal, and attended the first per- 
formance. ‘The piece was so successful that he soon satis- 
fied his creditors, and secured his freedom. J. W. Wallack 
played Carwin, and Miss Kelly Therese. The play has 








who did not even put Payne’s name on the title - page. 
The title-page ran thus : 
(Fourth Edition, ) 
HOME! SWEET HOME! 
Suna By Miss M. TREs, 
IN 
‘*CLARI, 
THE MAID OF MILAN,’ 
COMPOSED, AND PARTLY FOUNDED ON A SICILIAN AIR, 
BY 
HENRY R. BISHOP. 


After there had been a long controversy as to the origin 
of the air, in 1835 Payne, in a letter to Mr. James Rees of 
Philadelphia, said : 

“T first heard the air in Italy. One beautiful morning, as I was 
strolling alone amid some delightful scenery, my attention was ar- 
rested by the sweet voice of a peasant girl, who was carrying a 
basket laden with flowers and vegetables. This plaintive air she 
trilled out with so much sweetness and simplicity that the melody 
at once caught my fancy. I accosted her, and after a few moments’ 
conversation I asked for the name of the song, which she could not 
give me; but having a slight knowledge of music myself—barely 
enough for the purpose —I requested her to repeat the air, which 
she did, while I dotted down the notes as best I could. It was the 
air that suggested the words ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ both of which I 
sent to Bishop at the time I was preparing the opera of ‘ Clari’ for 
Mr. Kemble. Bishop happened to know the air perfectly well, and 
adapted the music to the words.” 


A writer in a daily paper quotes Jerome Hopkins as 
affirming that ‘it seems to him that the name of Sir 
Henry Bishop, whose melody alone has kept this poem 
alive all these years, has been strangely kept in the back- 


| ground throughout the entire proceedings” [in honor of 


| the author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’]. 


been frequently performed in this city, bearing the title of | 


‘*Therese ; Or, The Orphan of Geneva.”’ I have seen it on 
the stage of the National 'Pheatre, in Chatham Street, with, 
I think, Edwin Forrest in the character of Carwin. 

We have now arrived at the apex of his career, from 
which, as from the summit of Napoleon’s Egyptian pyra- 
mid, we may say the centuries contemplate John Howard 
Payne. 

After his release from prison, Payne returned to/Paris 
as resident playwright for the new manager of the Drury 
Lane. He was induced to go back to London for a short 
time, and played Richard IIT. three nights ; receiving £10 
each nigh+. This was his last stage performance. Soon 
afterward he sent a package of manuscripts to Charles 
Kemble, then manager of the Covent Garden, London, 
setting their price at £250. The manuscripts were ac- 
cepted. Among them was a drama entitled ‘‘ Angioletta.” 
Before this drama was produced at the Covent Garden 
another version of it was brought out at the Surrey. 
Payne changed the plot of his ‘‘ Angioletta” somewhat, 
introduced musical parts, called it ‘‘Clari, the Maid of 
Milan,” and produced it as an opera at the Covent Garden 
on May 8th, 1823. In this opera was the song ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Miss Tree (a sister of Miss Ellen Tree, 
who married Charles Kean) took the part of Clari, and had 
the honor of being the first to sing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
The song is sung by Clari when she contrasts the splendid 
apartments in which she finds herself with the home she 
has abandoned. The song at once became popular. In 
less than a year 100,000 copies were sold by a publisher 





The daily com- 
mentator ‘‘ quite agrees with Mr. Hopkins” in his low 
estimate of the poetry, sustaining his concurrent censures 
by presenting to the reader these ‘“‘two of the original 
verses, which are now commonly omitted ”’: 


“To us, in despite of the absence of years, 
How sweet the remembrance of home still appears! 
From allurements abroad, which flatter the eye, 
The unsatisfied heart turns, and says, with a sigh, 
‘Home, home—sweet, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home—there’s no place like home’! 


‘Your exile is blessed with all fate can bestow, 
But mine has been checkered with many a woe; 
Yet, though different our fortunes, our thoughts are the same, 
And both, as we think of Columbia, exclaim, 
‘ Home, home—sweet, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home—there’s no place like home’ |” 


In regard to these verses the commentator says, ‘‘It is 
difficult to see how any man could soar to immortality on 
such utterly commonplace, waste-basket rhyming as this.” 
Well, weare agreed. John Howard Payne is not “soaring,” 
ete., on these verses at all. If amy words would do as 
well as any other words, why are not these going with the 
same air accepted by all mankind as “ Home, Sweet 
Home”? 

A scholarly critic, in another daily, puts the question 
more pertinently when he asserts that ‘‘ Payne was not a 
great poet, even as Burns was not agreat poet. . . No 
literary critic would describe the song which has thus 
gone round the world as a work of genius.” If Shake- 
speare is inspired when he says, ‘‘One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin,” then has Payne approved 
himself as of the same order by that one magic touch 
which thrills in ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” Furthermore, no 
man has done more of that electric, soul-encireling work 
than the Scottish songster. 

Having held its own for sixty years, and diffused itself 
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raised whether any praise is due to Payne as the author of 
the mere words. Quidnuncs of this order forget that 
the popular songs of the world are known by the text 
first, and that while there is but one allocation of words 
which satisfies the popular mind, the music may be fur- 
nished from various sources. This applies to the Marseil- | 
laise, the Rhein Land, the songs of Burns, Moore’s Melo- 
dies, etc. If we go back into the past century we find the 
announcement of operas made as by the author, and not | 
the composer. As an example, we may mention Bicker- | 
staffs ‘‘ Love in a Village,” ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera” of Gay, 
and Sheridan’s ‘‘Duenna.”’ Let us look at the words 
as they appear in Payne’s original manuscript : 


' tarough all classes and all nations, the question is now | 
| 


| 
| 


“HOME, SWEET HOME! 


““*Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere! 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! . 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home! 


“ An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 
© give me my lowly thatched cottage again! 
The birds, singing gayly, that came at my call, 
Give me them—and the peace dearer than all! 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 


| P P : » > 
| native city, New York.” 


the first quoted in the High Court of Chancery, and sev- 
eral of his works were enumerated as part of the stock 
dramas which did the most credit to England. 

Many of Payne’s old friends invited him to return to 
America. A benefit was offered him “in the name of his 
The old Park Theatre was 
gorgeously decorated. The price of the seats was $5, ex- 
cept those in the galleries. ‘‘ Brutus” was performed, 
with Edwin Forrest as Brutus. Mrs. Sharp delivered a 
poetic address written for the occasion, and Mr. Jonres, the 
stock tenor of the house, sang ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
Payne’s ‘‘ Charles II.” was played as an after-piece. The 


; cast included, besides Forrest, Mr. Kemble, Mr. J. W. 


Wallack, and a pick of the best actors in the land. The 
receipts were over $7,000. 
He subsequently issued a prospectus—the original of 


| which I saw floating around the reading-rooms at that day 


of a weekly national literary journal, to which many of 
the most distinguished writers on either side of the Atlan- 
tic were to contribute. He. proposed to call it ‘ Jam 
Tehan Nima,” which, being interpreted, means, ‘‘ The 
goblet wherein you may behold the universe.” This pro- 
jected work never saw the light, and history records that 
Payne disappeared for a while from the civilized world. 

To approach the climax of this eventful life—in 1842, at 
the solicitation of Mr. Webster and Mr. Marey, as well as 
of President Tyler’s sons, Payne was appointed consul at 





There’s no place like hame! 
There’s no place like home |” 

It has been the labor of a lifetime of a great musician of 
the age, Richard Wagner, to impress upon the world the 
primary claim of the verbal text, as the source, guide and 
inspiring motive of the music, and that those words are 
the best words which most sincerely convey the senti- 
ment. 
has hit the heart at the centre. 
has beautifully conformed to the conditions of his theme. 
The words are simple, they express the feeling in easy 
cadences, and take a firm hold of the inmost emotions. 


The refrain is notably of happy choice, and if art is shown | 


it is here that it tells effectually. Payne was a child 
of nature ; he, perhaps, builded better than he knew, for 


he built on the same lines as that distinguished creature | 


of art, Edgar A. Poe, whose first thought, as he has more 
than once communicated to the writer, in writing a poem 
that should secure permanent acceptance and general cur- 
rency, was in the selection of a phrase which should 
supply a telling refrain. Accordingly, for ‘‘'The Raven 
it is the melodious, elegiac and prolonged ‘*‘ Nevermore ” 
that successfully secures his purpose. And it is so with 
the great achievement of John Howard Payne—‘‘ Home, 
home—sweet, sweet home,” tender and touching, crowns 
his song. 

Payne’s next success was his comedy of ‘‘ Charles the 
Second,” in which Charles Kemble made a great hit. 
Captuin Copp was the character of the piece, which has 
been a stock favorite on the stage of this city. This was 
followed by a tragedy, ‘‘ Richelieu,” which the Lord 
Chamberlain required to be metamorphosed, at the re- 
quest of the French Minister at the Court of St. James, 
‘who did not wish his profligate ancestor to face him 
upon the stage.” He next made a venture in jougnalism, 
and published a critical journal, which he called the 
He fell ill, and the journal was soon aban- 


” 


Opera Glass. 
doned., 

In a discussion of the patent question, Lord Chancellor 
Brougham asked, ‘‘Who, in the present day, has pro- 
duced plays which may be considered to be established, 
and deserving to be so?” John Howard Payne was one of 





And here is John Howard Payne’s triumph ! he | 
In the song as sung he | 


Tunis, whither he sailed in February, 1843. At Minorca, 
| where he stopped on his way to Tunis, he was accosted by 
| a sailor, who, having satisfied himself that it was John 
| Howard Payne and not James Howard Payne he was ad- 

dressing, said : 


‘* Being John Howard Payne—pardon me, sir 
me your hand, and all I have to say is, I’m satisfied with 


but give 


you.” 

“Thank you,” responded Payne. 

‘**T’'m satisfied with you,” continued the sailor, ‘‘ becanse 
I’ve made more money out of you than ever I made out of 
any man or ever shall again. Why, sir, I’ve been an acter, 
and have acted your Brulus over and over again, with great 
applause, too ; and I’ve been a manager likewise, and had 
| others of your plays performed, and made my profit out 
of them; and, by Jove! give me your hand again, for, 
John Howard Payne, I'm satisfied with you.” 

From Tunis Payne was recalled in 1845. He was reap- 
pointed in 1851. In April he sailed from New York, and 
he died in Tunis, June, 1852, in his sixtieth year. The 
United States Government ‘caused a marble slab to be 
placed at his grave, which bears the following iiscription : 


Tn memory of 
COLONEL JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
Twice Consul of the United States of America to the Kingdom 
of Tunis, 
This stone is placed here by a grateful Country. 


The slab has also engraven on it these lines, written by 
Mr. R. 8S. Chilton : 
“Sure when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms beyond,the azure dome, 
With arms outstretched God’s angels said, 
‘Welcome to heaven, “‘ Home, Sweet Home.” ’” 


When Payne died he owed several small debts, and his 
library, household furniture, pictures, and manuscripts 
were sold at auction, and scattered all over the world. 
Among his manuscripts were several plays which were 
never played nor published. The names of sixty plays, 
operas and farces which he wrote or adapted have been 
preserved. He was never married, who knew so well the 
endearments of home. In stature Payne was below the 
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ordinary size ; his complexion was florid, his eyes blue, | ‘I will now bring him home.” With this in view steps 
large, and full of expression. In his manners he was re- | were taken last October to carry the purpose into eftect. 
fined, collected, easy, combining friendliness and dignity, | Permission of the United States Government first ob- 
the result of culture and a large intercourse with man- | tained, communication was opened with Tunis, the body 
kind ; neat in his dress, gentle and modest in his bearing, | disinterred and borne to the Protestant chapel, to rest there 
of delicate sentiments and mild of speech. | over night, awaiting the sailing of the vessel for America 

Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the noble-hearted banker of Wash- ' next day. As the body was borne into the chapel an 
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UNPUBLISHED POEM OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, FROM THE ORIGINAL, BY THE KINDNESS OF MISS IDA W. MORRIS. 


ington, and old-time friend of John Howard Payne, had 
long cherished the purpose of bringing the remains of the 
poet to his native land. No definite resolution was 
formed until last Fall, when Mr. Corcoran happened to be 
driving past the Ebbett House, in Washington, during a 
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English captain, Bridga, played a dirge on the little 
American organ there, after which Mrs. Worthington, 
wife of the consul at Malta, the only American present, 
sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

The remains of John Howard Payne arrived in this city 


serenade, and while the Marine Band was playing ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” the carriage halted, and when the air was 
ended Mr. Corcoran turned to the lady with him and said, 





on Friday, March 23d, 1883, by the steamer Burgundia, 
from Tunis via Marseilles. The hearse, drawn by four 
horses with long black trappings, followed by a selected 
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committee, proceeded to the City Hall, where the body 
lay in state in the Governor’s Room until the next day, 
when it was removed to Washington, and delivered to the 
authorities of Oak Hill Cemetery, where the final inter- 
ment took place with appropriate ceremonies on the 9th 
of June, the ninety-first anniversary of the poet’s birth. 
The monument is to be plain, simplicity being re- 

garded as its greatest ornament. It will be surmounted 
by a bust of Payne, and will bear the following simple 
inscription : 

JoHN HowarD PAYNE, 

Author of “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
Born June 9th, 1792. 
Died April 10th, 1852. 


R. 8. Chilton, of the State Department, who wrote the 





original inscription for the monument placed on John 
Howard Payne’s grave 
at Tunis, has been se- 
lected by Mr. Corcoran 
as the poet of the me- 
morial services to be 
held in Washington 
when the final inter- 
ment of Payne’s remains 
will be made. 

The place is of Mr. 
Corcoran’s selection, 
and is described as a 
triangular piece of 
ground in Oak Hill 
Cemetery, near the east- 
ern entrance, between 
the chapel and the 
fountain. It is on the 
crest of a hill, which 
slopes down into the 
valley of Rock Creek. 
The place is marked by 
a magnificent black or 
purple beech, the most 
beautiful tree in the 
cemetery. 

As the remains of the 
poet were received at 
our City Hall a band of 
sixty-five pieces played, 
in the most beautiful 
and affecting manner, 
‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,” moving many to tears. Curi- 
ously does it illustrate the eternal circuit of events, that 
Payne, having wandered everywhere, and found a grave 
in a foreign land, should, after the lapse of a generation, 
have risen, and returned hither to the cadence of his own 
‘‘Home, home—sweet, sweet home. There is no place 
like Home!” to make his resting-place at last ! 

We are indebted to Miss Ida W. Morris, daughter of 
the poet George P. Morris, for the use of the unpublished 
poem given in this number, and to W. W. Corcoran, Esq., 
of Washington, for the unpublished story. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 
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VENI! VIDI! VICI! 
6©¢ Vent! Viot! Vicr!” exclaimed Miss Harrington, 
in a proud, triumphant voice. “‘I came! I saw! I 
conquered’ the lion! mamma.” 
Mrs. Harrington leisurely laid down the book which 
she had been perusing, while an expression of pleasure 
covered her face. 





‘**Has he proposed yet ?” she asked, quietly. 

Miss Harrington shook her head. 

‘**No, mamma ; but I understand the signs of the times. 
He whispered to me to-day that he had something to tell 
me to-morrow ; and his looks were more eloquent than 
words. Not,” and she smiled a scornful smile, “that I 
love that cruel king of demons ; but I love his wealth, his 
home !” 

‘* Wealth endures longer than so-called love,” observed 
the lady, resuming her book ; ‘‘but I have no doubt you 
will love him well enough by-and-by.” 

‘‘Do not imagine such a thing for a moment,” quickly 
responded the daughter, ina contemptuous tone. ‘‘ You, 
yourself, proved to me, a long while ago, that love was fal- 
lacious, and wealth the’ only true substantial. I am an 
apt pupil, Love the king of demons!” and a peal of 
bitter laughter floated 
out on the air. 

‘King of demons,’ 
murmured a voice out- 
side. “How true! 
Lynn Brent, will God 
ever forgive you for 
your waste of the good 
gifts which he has be- 
stowed upon you ?” 

She that spoke drew 
her vail over her face, 
and hurried homeward, 
without trying to de- 
fine the emotion which 
the few words she had 
overheard produced on 
her. Miss Harrington 

had sent an arrow 
quivering into a living 
soul ! 

Years before, an or- 
phan child had been 
taken home by Mrs. 
Lynn. From that day 
she had acted the part 
of a kind and affection- 
ate'mother to the or- 
phan—educating her as 
thoroughly as if she 
were her own daugh- 
ter. People said it was 
a freak, that some day she would weary of it, and turn the 
child adrift ; but years had passed, and yet Edith dwelt 
securely beneath the Fernwood roof. 

Months had elapsed after her first advent in that home 
before Lynn Brent visited it. Her first impression of him 
was one of fear. 

He was singularly handsome, and very refined in his 
appearance ; but there were lines about his mouth and 
round his eyes that spoke of a life of dissipation, and an 
air about him that seemed to say : 

‘‘T will crush beneath my ruthless foot everything that 
annoys me !” 

“This is the child which I have taken, Lynn—the 
Edith I have spoken of,” observed Mrs. Brent, drawing 
the orphan to her. 

The young man gave her but a passing glance. 

‘‘She will be a woman some time,” he responded, sav- 
agely, ‘‘and I hate women. They are all bad at their 
| hearts! The child’s gray eyes flashed. 

‘**T don’t want you to like me,” she exclaimed, passion- 
ately ; ‘‘ but Mrs. Brent is good. She ain’t bad !” 
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AS “YOUNG NORVAL.” " 
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‘How dare you answer me, you little beggar !” he re- 
torted. ‘A pretty upstart my mother is cherishing !” 

A scowl so black, so threatening, overspread his face, 
that she shrank from him in terror, and escaped from the 
room. 

That was her first remembrance of Lynn Brent, the 
master of ‘‘ Ferndon,” and it was not a very pleasant one. 

After that she tried to avoid him, to flit from every 
corner and nook where he might come; but whenever 
chance threw her in his way he thwarted her every wish, 
and tyrannized over her in the most heartless manner. 

One day, specially, he came upon her out in the | 
summer-house, where she was intently conning the next | 
Bible-lesson for the ensuing Sabbath, He stood for a 
moment in silence, and then, stepping forward, he rudely 
grasped the book from her hands, and tore it into shreds, | 
allowing them to float upon the wind, as he observed : 

““You are too young to be such a consummate hypo- 
crite !” 

Her eyes blazed forth volumes of anger as she rose to 
her feet, weak and white with outraged indignation. 

“God will punish you yet, you wicked man !” she ex- 
claimed. ‘And in that day you will think of this !” 

‘Punish me !” he returned, mockingly. ‘In that day | 
I shall not ask your assistance or pity.” | 

She turned away with a deeper dislike for the godless | 
man than that which she had ever cherished for him 
before. 

But he left home again, and when he returned she had 
emerged into young womanhood. 

‘** How do you do, Edith? Have you any welcome for 
me ?” was the greeting which fell upon her ear, and gave 
her the first intimation of his return. 

She arose slowly. 

‘You will give your mother joy by your unexpected 
return.” 

‘Do you not intend to shake hands, or add a sentence 
of welcome from yourself ?” he asked. 

‘*How canI? My remembrance of you is not associ- 
ated with any very pleasant memories, Mr. Brent.” 

He scowled fearfully, though a sudden pallor over- 
spread his face. 

*‘As you wish,” he replied, scornfully. 
fer an enemy to a friend, I ain content.” 

From that time forth he even excelled his past efforts to | 
render her life a disagreeable, unhappy one. He taunted | 
her with being a beggar, a dependent, until she was only 
restrained from leaving Ferndon by the passionate’ en- | 
treaties of Mrs. Brent. But, amidst it all, the old hatred 
for the wicked man died out, and within her breast was 
born a feeling which she vainly strove to kill. It was that 
which caused her to tremble, as if suddenly stricken by 

| 


“*TIf you pre- 





reached her ears. 

** King of demons !”’ she still murmured to herself that 
night, when she retired to her room ; and it rang in her 
ears, as his voice rose, high and clear, on the stillness of 
the air, cursing the stupidity of one of the servants. | 
* King of demons! Alas, how true!” 

Later that night she awoke from a profound slumber 
suddenly. She rose up in the bed, but she could scarcely 
see the window. There was a crackling, a suffocating 
smell, and she realized in an instant that there was fire ! 
She got up, groped around the room, opened her door ; 
but it only admitted a quick, scorching flame—all hope 
was shut out from escape in that direction. She flew to 
the window ; it was so high up, that sudden death seemed 
inevitable if she sprang out. Beneath, she could hear the 


some fearful calamity, when Miss Harrington’s remarks | 
| 
| 





shouts and storm of many voices, but all seemed to have 


——— 


forgotten her in the tumult. She turned sick ; a strange 
feeling crept over her, and a stranger ringing sound was 
in her head. She was sinking away in a swoon, when 
suddenly some one caught her from behind, and muffled 
her in a large blanket. 

‘* Be quiet, Edith,” was all he said, but that revealed to 
her Lynn Brent. 

A few moments later she lost her senses. "When she re- 
covered consciousness she was lying in a strange room, 
with a strange face beside her. She closed her eyes for 
an instant, and all the horrors of the preceding night came 
to her. 

“Mrs. Brent ? Lynn ?” she asked, quickly. 

** Are both safe,” was the response. 

‘** He saved me ?” she observed. 

“Yes. Every one else said you must perish, but he 


heeded them not ; and when he entered the house, all be- 
lieved you both must perish in that fiery furnace.” 


“Ts he hurt ?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘Yes ; burned badly.” 

She asked no more questions ; she feared the worst. 

*T will go to him,” she said, rising, ‘‘ if you will give 
me something to put on.” 

**You cannot ; you are not able,” the woman replied. 

**Tam—I will! I should die here in suspense.” 

The woman, seeing it was useless to thwart her further, 
gave her her clothing, made her drink the tea she brought 
for her, and then took her down-stairs, where Brent was 
lying. 

**Do not be alarmed,” she said, ‘‘if you find him worse 
than you anticipate.” 

She made no response, but opened the door and. en- 
tered. Opposite, on a bed, she saw him lying, with 
bandaged eyes and arms. A sigh burst from her lips as 
she went to him. 

“*Lynn—Mr. Brent,” she moaned, ‘‘my life was not 
worth this !” 

“Edith, God be thanked, you are saved!” he cried. 
** They told me you were uninjured, but I did not believe 
them. Iam repaid! You will not think me such a mon- 
ster, Edith, poor child !” 

‘*Monster? Oh, Mr. Brent, if I had only finished 


there! Icannot endure this! Tell me, what do the doc- 
tors say ?”’ she pleaded. ‘‘Tell me the truth—the whole 
truth !” 


“That I must lose my eyes, my arms,” he whispered, 
trying to steady his voice. 

A moan of anguish—so heartfelt, so intense—burst from 
her lips, that it caused him to start. 

‘* Edith, Edith,” he cried, ‘‘ you will kill me! I do 
not regret it ; why should you ?” 

She made no answer, for she was lying on the floor, 
prone and white. 

His cries brought the nurses in ; they hurriedly raised 
her up, and, assuring him it was only a swoon, carried 
her into the adjoining room. 

When she recovered consciousness she insisted upon 
getting up and going back to Lynn ; and no one could 
detain her. 

‘‘Tam the cause of your sufferings,” she said to him ; 
‘* give me, at least, the privilege of staying beside you.” 

From that hour she remained at his bedside. In course 
of time one arm was pronounced out of danger, but the 
other was only an unsightly, shriveled stump. His eyes 
were past recovery. 

Once, during his first days of anguish, Miss Harrington 
called to see him—her first and last call. The sightless, 
deformed man bore no resemblance to the lion over which 
she had so triumphantly proclaimed her victory—‘‘ I 
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came, I saw, I conquered !” And she turned away in dis- 
gust. Then came the horrifying news that the Chenango 
Bank had failed. 

‘‘ And with it my wealth,” observed Lynn. 

Edith started, and then was like one paralyzed. He 
had talked so much of going to Europe to have his eyes 
operated on—and now to be penniless! The hot tears 
sprang from her eyes and dropped on his hand, that was 
lying near her. He felt them, and reaching his hand out 
with an effort, he drew her head down to him. 

‘*My lost wealth is not worth one of your tears, my 
faithful nurse,” he said, soothingly. ‘‘The God I once 
scorned will provide for me yet.” 

She let her head rest on his bosom. 

‘*T have brought so much misfortune to you, and then 
this to be sent to you, also! I cannot endure it—I 
cannot!” And she wrung her hands. 

‘* You are doing wrong, Edith,” he said, gravely. 

But she heeded him not. 

‘*T will teach,” she exclaimed, at last, when her sobs 
ceased, ‘* You must spare me, and let your mother care 
for you, while I am gone during the day, and you shall go 
to Europe—to France !” 

He smiled ; it was the first time she had seen him do so. 

‘* Tt will be too hard on you, Edith ; but God is already 
repaying me double-fold for my affliction, in your ever- 
ready and active sympathy.” 

That very day she hurried to the principal of the semi- 
nary, and obtained the desired situation, at a liberal 
salary. Mrs. Brent informed Edith that an annuity, 
which a relative had settled on her, would support them, 
and allow her to save her earnings. Each month’s pay- 
ment, therefore, was safely put away for her cherished 
purpose. But suddenly Lynn Brent called her to him 
one night, as soon as she returned from her school. 

‘‘T think I shall go to France—the land of cures,” he 
said. 

‘Oh! if you only cowd go now!” she cried. ‘I am 
saving all my earnings, but it grows so slow that I am 
discouraged.” 

‘“No, need,” he said, softly. ‘* Providence has been 
kinder to me than I deserve. Ihave sufficient to take me 
there ; and not only me, but my mother and yourself !”’ 

‘*God be thanked !”’ she exclaimed, impulsively. ‘Tell 
me who have been your friends and I will give my life for 
them, if need be !” 

He smiled. 

‘*No, no; you will go with me !” 

“‘Oh, no,” she said ; ‘‘ your mother must go. I will 
remain here ; I cannot go !” 

‘That settles it, then, I stay here ; I will not try to 
obtain my eyesight.” 

‘‘Mr. Brent !” 

‘‘Edith, I mean what I say. If you refuse to aecom- 
pany me, and wait on me while there, I refuse to go. I 
am determined.” 

She knew he meant what he said. She gave up her 
school reluctantly, and prepared to go with the mother 
and son. 

Shortly after they arrived in Paris, and after he had con- 
sulted with an eminent physician, he called Edith to him, 
when his mother left the parlor. 

‘‘ Edith, I wish to ask you one question, and I want you 
to answer me truly.” 

‘* Have I ever done otherwise ?” 

‘I trust you implicitly. Tell me, has it only been 
gratitude alone, or has love prompted you to be so kind to 
me? Edith—my love, my treasure—you do not answer. 

Tell me truly; I wish to know. Dare I hope that it 


a ee 





was not all gratitude ? Still no answer. You will not 
wound me by saying ‘ gratitude,’” he continued, sorrow- 
fully ; ‘‘ you will not wrong yourself by saying ‘love ’!” 
**Don’t, don’t!” she cried, touched by his despairing 
tones. ‘‘I dolove you. Ihave loved you—oh, so long!’ 
Anew light broke over his face. 

‘Would you marry me—poor, blind, crippled ?” he 
asked. 

‘* Yes.” 

He drew her down to his bosom, and showered kisses on 
her brow. 

‘* My poor darling !” he said, over and over. 

He said nothing further; he told her not why he had 
asked the question. 

On the morrow his eyes were re-examined, They gave 
him but faint hope ; they might be restored—they might 
not ; it was a difficult case. But at last his patience was 
rewarded ; he could discern a light faintly ; with care his 
sight would return. 

Weeks passed and lengthened into months before he 
was able to remove his bandage. During that time Edith 
had frequently gone out alone, unattended, and made no 
explanation concerning her lonely walks; but they had 
never thought much about it, or made any comments. 

‘“‘Edith,” Mr. Brent observed one morning, ‘‘I wish you 
to come to me a moment.” 

‘*T am here, sir,” she returned, coming over to his side. 

He raised his hands, and unfastened the bandage from 
his eyes, saying : 

‘**T wish your face to be the first I look upon.” 

She started. 

‘*My God !” he exclaimed, as his eyes fell upon her, 
‘how changed you are, Edith! How white and wan! 
What have you been doing? What have I been allowing 
vou to do ?” 

She made no reply, but sat down and wept with joy. 
Mr. Brent’s eyesight was restored. What more could she 
ask ? 

‘Edith, are you not glad, my love, that I can see ?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Why do you weep ?” 

She cast a quick glance upward to his face. 

‘How can I help but weep ?” she asked, impetuously. 
“The goodness of my God overpowers me ! I have prayed, 
believe me, each day and each night that this hour might 
come |” 

“I do believe you, Edith—I have ever believed you. 
Your faith in your God wag the first thing that touched 
my sin-polluted conscience, and even that seemed to make 
me more reckless and daring! I loved to shock you with 
my profanity, my ridiculing of religion ; but you resented 
it not. And well I remember that scene in the summer- 
house. God has punished me for my wickedness, and I 
have asked assistance and pity from you ; but I bless the 
punishment, kiss the rod. It has awaked me from the 
lethargy that bound my soul. Edith, I was not worthy of 
your love before. I will strive to be now. You believe 
me ?” 

“T believe you,” she said, faintly. 

“Why are you growing whiter ?” he asked. ‘“‘ Have I 
frightened you with my vehemence ? Or have you only 
construed too deep a pity for me into love? Tell me, 
Edith ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘* Please let me go now,” she pleaded. ‘I feel faint. 
The joy of seeing your sight restored has almost been too 
much,” 

He took her hand, led her to the door, and kissed her. 

‘You shall not kill yourself longer, my Edith,” he said, 





as she passed out. 
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THE POET OF HOME—JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
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All through the remainder of the day she sent down 
word to Mrs. Brent that she felt too indisposed,to come 





VENI! VIDI! VICI! 
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believe him false to the words which he had uttered! He 
would find her ; and he immediately applied to the gentle- 


man mentioned in the note, but he could give him no in- 


down. 
The next morning Mrs. Brent, at an early hour, went up | formation. 
to see her, She found the door unlocked, and her bed un- | tidings. 


occupied, 
Brent. 
dining-room, 
where Lynn 
was impatient- 
ly awaiting 
her. 

“How is 
she ?” he eager- 
ly asked. 

‘*She is not 
there,” she re- 
turned, in a 
voice hoarse 
with emotion ; 
‘*but, instead, 
a note addres- 
sed to you. 
Shall I open 
and read it for 
you ?” 

He bowed 
his head, while 
his face grew 
even whiter 
than the band- 
age which en- 


circled his 
brow. 
“Mr. Brent,” 


it commenced, ) 
‘it seems as if 
I could not pen 
this note, and 
yet I feel it to be 
my duty to write. 
I need not tell 
you that I love 
you, and that I 
thank you for 
your goodness to 
me; that being 
beside you dur- 
ing your afflic- 
tion, which I 
brought on you, 
was the purest 
pleasure I have 
known; but since 


your eyes have 
been opened, I 
eannot disguise 


from myself that 
you loved Miss 
Harrington, not 
me; and I knew 
your sense of 
honor would not 
allow you to 
make the avowal 
to me. I leave, 


pecause I think there is no other way for me to make you wholly 
free; but, believe me, I shall never cease to pray for you wherever 
Do not be anxious about me; I have money which I 


[' may be. 


nave earned by translating for Mr. 
peen here. Had you needed me longer, I should not have left 
-it said at the bottom, to Mrs. Brent 
for leaving you. May God ever bless and reward you for your 


you. Mother” 


kindness to 


On her pillow was a note addressed to Mr. 
Mrs. Brent took it, and hurried down to the 


3 


Lynn bowed his headin anguish._ Edith gone !—Edith 


returned to America. 


VENI! vip1! vict!—‘“‘ LYNN BRENT RUDELY GRASPED THE BOOK FROM HER HANDS, TORE 
IT INTO SHREDS, ALLOWING IT TO FLOAT UPON THE WIND,”—SEE PAGE 57, 





at nights since I have 
“ce iw, 
forgive me 


‘‘ EpITH.” 





Days and weeks passed, yet he obtained no 


At last, his sight having become quite strong again, they 
He rebuilt Ferndon, the loss of his 


wealth being 
but a ruse still 
further to try 
Edith’s con- 
stancy to him. 
He made a 
public profes- 
sion of religion, 
and avowed his 
intention of 
following the 
ministry—a 
profession for 


which he had 
originally been 
intended. 


A year later, 
a man came for 
him one day. 

‘There is a 
strange woman 
sick at my 
house,” ob- 
served the gen- 
tleman, ‘and 
she has men- 
tioned your 
name so fre- 
quently that I 
determined to 
come for you.” 

Lynn asked 
no questions ; 


his heart 
thrilled within 
him. Was it 


Edith ? 
He at once 
got into his 


carriage and 
drove to the 
house. 

The first 
sight, and he 


knew her. 

‘‘ Edith,” he 
said, softly— 
** Edith, do you 
know me ?” 

She started. 
Evidently the 
familiar voice 
called her back 
to life. 


‘*T was eager to hear him !” she murmured. ‘I would 
go, though my head ached so intolerably. 
The tears dropped from his eyes as he listened to her. 

‘‘This is our Edith,” he said, in explanation to the gen- 
tleman and his wife ; ‘‘and if the physician thinks it will 
not injure her, I would like tomove her toFerndon, My 
mother will be so anxious about her,” 

He then left the house to seek the physician. 
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ing their comrades. We insert it here, as containing an 
account of the country, and the animals we are describ- 
ing, before the iron horse had been instrumental in alter- 
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NEW WAY TO CATCH ANTELOPES. 





“She will not be at all conscious of the change,” re- | 
turned the physician. ‘It can be done without any | 
injury.” 

And so she was taken to Ferndon. 
she became conscious. 

‘* Where am I ?” she asked Mrs. Brent. 

** My child,” said the lady, ‘you are back with us once 
more. Be quiet, and sleep now.” 

She obeyed like a child; and when she woke again 
Lynn was beside her. 

“‘My Edith,” he said, softly, ‘“‘we have found you at 
last, and you can never leave me again. You do not wish 


Several days after 





to ?” he asked ; but she made no response. 

She closed her eyesand was soon wrapped in a profound | 
slumber. | 

She soon became convalescent, and gave them a brief 
account of her wanderings. She had entered a family as 
governess, and just came back to America with them. She 
heard of Lynn Brent asa minister, and she wished so much 
to hear him that she attended the church, closely vailed. 
She was sick before she went, and when she reached Mr. 
Alver’s house she was delirious ; that was all. 

“ Edith”—as Mrs. Brent went out—‘“‘you will never 
leave me again ; I cannot live without you. I have loved 
none other but you since your earliest years. Do you 
doubt me still? Look up, Edith! Am I to have my 
treasure at last ?” 

She made no verbal response ; but, shortly after, the 
social quiet of the neighborhood was broken into ripples 
and rumors by the intelligence of the marriage of their 
one-armed minister. 














A NEW WAY TO CATCH ANTELOPES. 


THE immense plains west of the Missouri River, from 
the lower Rio Grande to the Saskatchewan, and westward 
to the Cascade and Coast Ranges of the Pacific Slope, is 
the chosen home of the prong-horn or American ante- 
lope. Here, free and swift as the winds that traverse 
these pathless deserts, he formerly held a sway disputed 
only by immense herds of bison, or wandering tribes of 
savages. Now, however, the‘cruel rifle of the white man 
has thinned his ranks. A wanton, wasteful slaughter of all 
the beautiful wild creatures that represent our country in 
the animal kingdom of the world threatens to exterminate 
almost all animals peculiar to America, and banish them, 
with their aboriginal hunters, to the regions of the past, 
to be chronicled in dim legends, and catalogued as dust'y, 
moth-eaten specimens, on the shelves of the museums. 
Oh, for the power to stop this wicked effacing of God’s 
living words in the great book of Nature ! 

Soon, I fear—we can scarcely realize how soon, if the 
wanton destruction be not checked—the bison and ante- 
lope will be numbered with the dodo, the great auk, the 
rytina, and the dinornis, so recently extinct. 

This, with the mountain goat (A. montanus), forms the 
only representative of the antelope upon the Western 
Continent. 

An extract from the private journal of Mr. Eustis Long- 
deau, dated Saturday, September 20th, 1846, relates the 
experience of a party of scouts during the war with Mexico, 
who, accidentally separated from their regiment, suffered 
the extremities of hunger, thirst and fatigue before rejoin- 


ing the entire aspect of the former, and driving away the 
latter : 





‘“*Don Antonio Robideaux, a Portuguese gentleman, a 
native of Bombay, slept next to me last night. A norther 
was blowing, and the coldness of the wind, added to the 
loss of blood from his wounds, made me think he would 
never see daylight ; but I was mistaken. He woke me to 
ask if I did not smell coffee, and expressed the belief that 
a cup of that beverage would save his life, and that 
nothing else could. 

‘‘Not knowing there had been any coffee in camp for 
many days, I supposed a dream had carried him back to 
the cafés of St. Louis and New Orleans, and it was with 
some surprise I found our cook heating a cup of coffee 
over a small fire made of wild sage. 

**One of the most agreeable little offices performed in 
my life, and, I believe, in the cook’s to whom the coffee 
belonged, was to pour this draught into the waning body 
of our friend Robideaux. His warmth returned, and with 
it hopes of life. 

In gratitude he gave me what was then a great rarity, 
the half of a cake, made of brown flour, almost black with 
dirt, which had, for greater security, been hidden in the 
clothes of his Indian servant, a man who scorned ablu- 
tions. 

**T ate a great part of it without inspection, when, on 
breaking a piece, the bodies of several of the most loath- 
some insects were exposed to my view. My hunger, 
however, overcame my fastidiousness, and the morceau dil 
not appear particularly disgusting until several hearty 
meals had taken off the keenness of my appetite, and suf- 
fered my taste to become more delicate. 

**Day dawned on the most tattered and ill-fed detach- 
ment of men that ever the United States mustered under 
her colors. Our provisions were exhausted, our horses 
dead, our mules on their last legs, and our men, now re- 
duced to one-third their number, were ragged, worn down 
with fatigue, and emaciated. Our hunters had, day after 
day, been unsuccessful in bringing in game; and al- 
though antelope were said to exist in plenty in our imme- 
diate vicinity, and although, in fact, we could often detect 
their hoof-prints in the marshy soil of the little creek 
whose course we followed, none had yet been seen. 

“On either side the prairie was covered with a dense 
growth of artemisia, beyond which the country was ex- 
tremely sterile. Its sandy soil was only equal to the pro- 
duction of cacti, amongst which were the Cereus cespitosa 
and Cactus opuntia, and here and there clustered in groups 
the bristling bayonet leaves of the Yucca augus/ifolia, and 
under our feet hundreds of horned frogs were crawling 


| about without heeding our proximity. 


‘In the distance appeared Las Cumbres E:paiiolas, or 
the Spanish Peaks, their twinned summits towering above 
the clouds that floated midway up their sides. The whole 
extent of country here is destitute of forest-trees, except 
upon the margin of streams, and even there they are 
scarce and stunted. 

‘**One is obliged to keep a sharp look out for the Timpa 
here, as its course is three-fourths of a mile from the road, 
and only one or two trees, almost hidden by its precipit- 
ous banks, mark its course. 

‘Speaking to my friend the Portuguese of the want of 
success with which our hunters met, he ascribed it to 
recent hunting parties of the Indians, who had driven the 
game toward the mountains, and rendered the animals 
timid. 

**T told him we had watched at the shallows, taken long 
detours, and tried every imaginable method, without suc- 
cess ; whereupon he called his servant to him, and began 
speaking to him in Hindoostanee, for the man was an 
East and not a West Indian, 
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***My servant,’ said the Portuguese, after considerable 
conversation between them, unintelligible to me, ‘ wishes 
to try a method used among the mulchers of the jungle to 
take the sambuo. Ido not know why our wary friends on 
this side of the globe should be more difficult to deceive 
than their horned brothers in India.’ 

«‘The old hunters received the proposition of the Portu- 
guese with ill-concealed diversion. The idea that the 
slim, sly, stealthy ‘ nigger ’—the most unpopular member 
of our little party, despised on account of his unsociable, 
reserved nature as much as for his color—should be able 
to succeed where they had failed, was too ridiculous for a 
moment’s serious consideration. 

‘The event, however, proved how much mistaken they 
were in their estimate of the East Indian’s ability, and 
secured for that dignified and outlandish person a degree 
of respect, if not of favor. I watched his preparations 
curiously. 

‘* First, selecting some tenpenny nails, he managed, by 
means of a piece of stone for an anvil and an ordinary 
claw-hammer, to produce a dozen very creditably manu- 
factured hooks, with points ground to a needle-like sharp- 
ness. These he bound securely to pieces of an ordinary 
bamboo walking-cane, cutting up one belonging to his 
master for that purpose into lengths of about four inches, 
binding three hooks to each piece. In the other end of 
each length of cane a notch was cut, in which was fastened 
astout piece of deer-thong about eighteen inches in length, 
and to this was attached a musket-bullet. ° 

‘“‘ How antelope were to be captured with this clumsy 
contrivance excited the liveliest curiosity throughout the 
camp, and many were the conjectures hazarded and quaint 
conceits indulged in with regard to the use to which it 
would be put, though it gradully became a settled conclu- 
sion among the majority that the apparatus was to be 
used as a charm or medicine, which conclusion still 
further enhanced the general interest in the Hindoo’s 
proceedings. 

‘Having produced four of these instruments, the East 
Indian proceeded to attach small bags of salt to the 
bamboo, which having done, he accompanied us to a run 
at a considerable distance from the camp, a place which 
our experienced hunters considered the most hopeful 
spot for meeting game, and there carefully planted his 
bait. 

‘‘The run consisted of ashelving bank that led down on 
both sides to the El Rio Timpa, and afforded no possibil- 
ity of cover. This, however, the Portuguese servant 
assured us, was of no consequence, and even strictly en- 
joined our absence from the spot, well knowing our pres- 
ence there would, in all probability, be detected by the 
acute senses of the antelope. 

‘« At the suggestion of one of our hunters, however, the 
East Indian planted an upright stick in the mud, to which 
he attached a small red rag. This last device is often 
tried with success, for the intense anxiety implanted in 
the nature of the antelope frequently leads him within 
rifle-range, in his endeavors to penetrate the mystery of 
some unfamiliar appearance. 

‘‘Tt must have been about two hours after this—in fact, 
well on toward twilight—when the Indian returned, and 
signified his desire that we should go with him to the run, 
though as to the success or failure of his attempt he could 
be induced to say nothing; concluding, I suppose, that 
words would only weaken the effect of the sight in reserve 
for us. 

‘*As we approached this place, certainly the most ex- 
traordinary phenomenon did present itself to our aston- 
ished eyes that was ever beheld. There, in plain view, 





were three splendid prong-horns, who, instead of taking 
flight at our approach, continued to assume the most ex 
traordinary postures and indulge in the most surprising 
manceuyres. 

**One seemed to be trying to bite its hinder hoof, and 
danced about on three legs in a most ridiculous fashion ; 
another kept bowing and scraping to us like a dancing- 
master ; while the third alternately knelt down and stood 
up on his hind feet. 

‘‘Coming up to the animals, the mystery soon explained 
itself. The antelopes, approaching the bags of salt, had 
unsuspiciously begun to eat them, for they are extremely 
fond of salt, and recent rains had rendered the Timpa, 
which is usually rather saline, almost fresh. Finding the 
bullets at the ends of the deer-thongs knock about, the 
animals, bending down their heads, had attempted to 
break them off by treading on them with their fore feet, or 
striking them with their hind. In both cases the cord had 
got between the divisions of the hoofs, and, being ar- 
rested by the bullet, they were irretrievably caught, as 
the hooks fastened in the mouth or throat, and the more 
they struggled the more firmly they were held. 

‘Death from exhaustion would probably have followed 
in a very short time, but we quickly ended the poor 
creatures’ misery and returned in triumph to the camp. 

‘** We afterward saw many herds of antelope, nor can I, 
except on the hypothesis of the Portuguese, account for 
their wildness on this occasion. One of the animals 
killed was a fine buck, who bore upon his sides the marks 
of recent sanguinary encounters with his rivals, this being 
the rutting season, when terrific combats between the 
male antelopes are in order. 

“The term cotton-tails applied to these creatures by 
the hunters is peculiarly applicable, as their white ramps 
being the most conspicuous part of the antelope as it goes 
bounding away, the impression of a white ball of cotton 
bowling off into the distance is very strongly conveyed. I 
have spoken of the curiosity of the prong-horn. Instances 
have been known where one, either overcome by this pas- 
sion or bereft of its usual instinct by fear, has been known 
to come right up to a train while the rest of the herd were 
lost to sight in an opposite direction. 

‘Shades of color, varying from a deep hue to an almost 
pure white, are observable at a distant view of the same 
herd.” 

J. H. Clark speaks of a peculiarity of the antelope 
that all who have hunted it must have observed. He 
Says : ' 

“The most remarkable habit of the antelope is to take 
and continue but one direction in its flight ; and so deter- 
mined and obstinate is its disposition in this respect as to 
be impelled across arroyos, over mountains, and even 
through trains.”’ : 

The flesh of a young and fat antelope is delicious, and 
the adult female’s is not bad ; but the old bucks are deci- 
dedly strong in flavor. Baird has noticed the difference 
between the hair of one antelope and that of most other 
animals—a difference also noticeable in the hair, or por- 
tions of it, of the elk, rocky mountain sheep, and mule- 
deer. 

“It is tubular and exceedingly light and spengy—in- 
deed, we hesitate to call it hair, and instinctively compare 
it with the quills of the poreupine, from which it differs, 
however, by an entire want of rigidity and acuteness. 
The track of the antelope is also peculiar. The point of 
the hoof is very acute, while the hinder part of the foot is 
much expanded, and each half rounded posteriorly, so 
that the imprint of the entire hoof is elegantly cordate, the 
track of a deer being much narrower.” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF CLAIRVILLE. 


CuapreER XXI.— (ConrTINvED). 


GrorGe Dovanass rushed to her assistance, but as he 
reached her side her assailant succeeded in his attack, 
and the mask was torn from her face. The girl uttered a 
loud scream, and George, without a moment’s hesitation, 
struck the man with such violence that he reeled several 
paces backward, and would have fallen to the ground if 
he had not been prevented by one of the pillars support- 
ing the gallery. He remained stunned and motionless for 
a moment, leaning heavily against the column. In that 
moment George glanced at the cowering figure clinging to 
his arm and trembling with nervous agitation. He could 
scarcely repress an exclamation of astonishment when he 
beheld the handsome face of Justine. What could it all 
mean? He looked at the girl’s shoulder, and he saw the 
scarlet and black ribbon which Fifine had worn when 
they arrived at the rink. Had he and Trochard been de- 
eeived and duped by the wily brunette ? He remembered 
the black domino, and was beginning to think he had 
been made a complete fool of when his mental intro- 
spection was abruptly broken in upon. 

The person whom he had struck had now recovered him- 
self and approached ; the young man removed his mask, 
and George saw the face of Auguste Belcour. His coun- 
tenance was quite pale, but very grave and stern, and his 
dark eyes flashed with repressed fury. 

**Monsieur,” he said, in a tone which revealed his 
efforts to stifle his anger, ‘‘ you have struck me ; you will 
not refuse me the satisfaction I am entitled to ?” 

Douglass drew himself up proudly, and indignantly 
replied : 

‘* Monsieur, you have insulted this lady, who was under 
my protection ; I will answer to you for what I have done 
when and where you please.” 
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‘* Now, monsieur ; immediately I will find my friends ; 
be so kind as to seek yours. The affair can be arranged 
at once.” 

**As you please, monsieur. Shall I say to my friends 
that you will meet them at this place in a half hour ?” 

Belcour bowed affirmatively. 

‘‘Till then, monsieur,” continued George, with a part- 
ing salutation, and offering his arm to the terrified girl, 
who had been a silent witness of the scene, he led her 
away. 

‘‘Oh! Monsieur George,” she cried, wringing her 
slender hands convulsively. ‘Oh! what have I done ? 
You will be involved in a duel with Auguste Belcour. 
You may be killed, and it is all, all my fault.” 

“It can’t be helped, mademoiselle,” responded Doug- 
lass, compassionating the evident grief of the young 
woman, who was weeping hysterically ; ‘“but you must 
allow me to leave you with Mademoiselle Fifine for the 
present, and I will send my friend Lacour to you to see 
you home ;” and then recollecting himself, he continued : 
‘*Perhaps, mademoiselle, you will have no objection to 
explain to me this singular conduct. Surely when I 
brought you to the ball this evening you did noi wear 
those colors upon your sleeve ?” 

‘*No, no,” faltered the girl. ‘‘ Fifine and I changed 
when you were seeking her handkerchief. I am watched, 
for what reason I am not aware, and resorted to this rusc 
to defeat the spy.” 

‘But who, then, mademoiselle, was the black domino 
with whom you were engaged in conversation when Bel- 
cour interrupted your ééle-a-téte ?” 

Justine had not as yet replaced her mask, which she 
carried in her hand, and George was thus able to see her 
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face, and observe the evident signs of agitation which 
manifested themselves at his last words. 

‘“Tt—it was Laurent de ]’Isle.” 

“You are deceiving me.” The girl's face blushed 
scarlet, but she remained silent, and George, seeing it 
would be useless to question her further, accepted her 
silence as an assurance that it was really the mysterious 
lover of Madame de Clairville, and that he and Trochard 
had been outwitted. ‘‘Replace your mask, mademoi- 
selle,” he said; ‘“‘we are about to enter the gallery.” 
When his companion had complied, he conducted her to 
the box, where he found Fifine still alone. Then excus- 
ing himself, he hurried away to seek Le Renard, and send 
him to take care of the two girls. He had little difficulty 
in this, for the agent, who had placed himself near one of 
the doorways of the gallery, at once came forward to meet 
him, and they met at the head of the stairway. 

‘* Well, Monsieur George, she has been alone ever since 
you left. Nota sign of -——” 

“*My friend,” interrupted the young man, with a smile, 
**we have been completely deceived. You thought that it 
was Mademoiselle Fifine who was with me, but in reality it 
was the little brunette; and, would you believe it? she 
made me play sentry while she kept her assignation with 
her anonymous correspondent.’’ 

‘*But, mon Dieu : 

“The ribbons were changed while I was hunting for 
that confounded handkerchief. We have been fooled 
from beginning to end, and what is infinitely worse 
But enough of that. I will be obliged to you if you will 
take charge of Justine and her friend, and see them home. 
I have something to do that requires my instant atten- 
tion,” and he hurried down the stairs, leaving the aston- 
ished Trochard to mutter ineffectual curses upon his own 
stupidity and that of his young ally. 

‘‘Oh, Monsieur Lacour,” eagerly exclaimed Justine, as 
he entered the box—‘‘ oh! will you be so kind as to take 
Fifine and me home at once? I have involved Monsieur 
Douglass in a quarrel with Auguste Belcour, and unless 
you can do something to save him, George may be killed, 
for Belcour is an expert with arms and a noted duelist, 
and, alas ! George struck him.” 

Trochard was greatly excited by this information, and 
quickly assisted the ladies to reach their carriage, Justine 
declaring they could reach home safely without his escort, 
and begged him to go at once in search of Douglass ; 
whereupon he bade them good-night, and hastened to the 
apartment of the young Englishman. ' 
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On inquiring for Douglass at his rooms, Trochard ascer- 
tained from his servant that Monsieur George had been 
there, but had left almost immediately without stating 
where he was going. Satisfied, after some time, that the 
man really did not know the young gentleman’s where- 
abouts, and had evidently heard nothing about the pend- 
ing duel, he concluded to go in search of the Count de 
Clairville. Thecount, he thought, might possibly be able 
to tell him where to find his friend. With this idea in his 
mind, he made his way as rapidly as possible to De Clair- 
ville’s residence. 

The count was greatly astonished at his communication. 
He could not but feel that he was partially the cause of 
the whole affair, since it had been to do him a service that 
George had gone to the Rink. He knew Auguste Belcour 
by reputation, and felt how grave might be the results of 
the meeting with that gentleman, especially when the pro- 
vocation had been so serious a thing as a blow. His 
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friendship for the young man had been increased by the 
kindness he had received from Lady Graham and her 
niece, and even in that moment of excitement he was 
astonished to find himself thinking what the gentle Ellinor 
would suffer if any misfortune should occur to her 
brother. 

Whilst these thoughts were passing through his mind, 
he was also mentally considering where he would be most 
likely to find the young man, and at last came to the con- 
clusion that if he had not returned to his apartments by 
this time, George would most probably be found at his 
club. 

Douglass’s first act would be, he thought, to go in 
search of those friends whom he had selected to meet the 
seconds of Belcour. Luckily, he remembered the address, 
and proposed to go there immediately, suggesting at the 
same time that Trochard should return to the Rink, 
where he might ascertain something of importance relat- 
ing to the affair, in case he should be mistaken in his ex- 
pectations of finding his friend at either his own residence 
or at the club. 

The agent recognized the force of this suggestion, and 
hurried away, whilst De Clairville, having completed his 
toilet, drove to the young man’s residence. Finding he 
had not returned, he hastened to the Boulevard Eugene, 
on which street George’s club was located. 

Even at that early hour in the morning lights were visi- 
ble in several of the windows of the building, and a bright 
glare flashed from the plate-glass door of the main en- 
trance. 

Charles rang the bell, and when a footman in livery 
appeared, eagerly demanded if Monsieur Douglass was 
within. The man believed he was, and asked politely if 
monsieur would not wait in the visitors’ parlor whilst he 
went in search of him. Having received the count’s card 
he departed, and after a short delay George entered the 
room. 

The young man was still in evening dress, and though 
his face was slightly pale and showed some signs of 
fatigue, he was as calm and composed as usual. 

De Clairville hastened to explain that he had seen Tro-- 
chard, and heard all about the difficulty at the ball. He 
then expressed his deepest regrets that his friend should 
have been drawn into so serious an affair on his account, 
and ended by offering his services in case George had not 
already selected friends to represent him in this meeting. 

Douglass warmly pressed the offered hand, and whilst 
thanking Charles for his proffered assistance, begged him 
to remember that it would destroy all Trochard’s plans, as 
his, De Clairville’s, presence in Paris would be known, he, 
of course, not being able to act in the affair under any but 
his own name. 

*‘T should never forgive myself, my dear friend,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘if this little trouble of mine would endanger 
the discovery of Madame de Clairville’s murderer.” 

“That is not to be thought of for a moment, dear 
George. My duty now is to serve you, and I positively 
insist on acting, if, asI expect, you have not as yet found 
a representative. After the kindness of your aunt and 
sister, I could never have the courage to look Mademoi- 
selle Ellinor in the face were I not satisfied I had done 
all I could to aid you.” 

** But Trochard ?” 

The count put the agent aside with a wave of his hand, 
and said : 

‘< Sit down, and tell me what you have done up to this 
time.” 

George obeyed, and informed his friend that he had not 
heen able as yet to reach any of his acquaintances. He 





















“had, however, sent notes to several of them, whose arri- 
val he might expect at any moment. He had also commu- 
nicated with Monsieur Belcour’s seconds, and asked for a 
delay till half-past four o’clock. This had been granted, 
and the place of rendezvous changed from the Rink to 
his (George’s) club. 

“Then we may expect them at any moment,” said 
Charles, ‘“‘for it is now long after four. Before they 
arrive, my friend, will you not tell me if there is anything 
I can do in case the meeting should have an unfortunate 
result ?” 

George smiled sadly, but replied that his affairs were 
easily arranged. Lady Graham and his sister Ellinor 
were his only near relations, and he had written a letter to 
both, which, in the event of anything fatal occurring, 
would be found in the pocket of his coat. These he 
begged De Clairville to deliver personally, 

The count promised to observe his directions, and was 
making some inquiries into his friend’s proficiency with 
the small sword, which would certainly be the weapon 
chosen, as Belcour was notoriously one of the best swords- 
men in Paris, when the conversation was interrupted by a 
footman ushering in a gentleman, whom George hastened 
to greet, and presented to De Clairville as Mr. W. Dixon. 

The condition of affairs was soon explained to the new 
comer, who willingly proffered his services to his coun- 
tryman. This had been barely done when the friends of 
Monsieur Belcour were announced. George thereupon 
withdrew, leaving the four gentlemen to discuss the af- 
fair. 

Charles ventured a few inquiries to ascertain if it were 
not possible to effect an amicable adjustment to the 
quarrel, but soon perceived that any hopes he might have 
indulged in that direction were entirely unfounded. 

The friends of Belcour declared that their client had 
been outrageously insulted in a public assembly—in fact, 
had received a blow—and that, of course, could only be 
settled by a meeting, which they insisted must be at as 
early atime as possible. — 

The count replied that Monsieur Douglass would leave 
the time and place to his adversary. 

‘“‘Then, gentlemen,” exclaimed Gaston Lamotte, Bel- 
cour’s chief second, ‘‘we will say the Bois at half past 
six.” 

‘** And the weapons ?” inquired De Clairville. 

‘“‘Oh! excuse me, Monsieur le Comte. Swords of 
course.” 

‘*We have, then, nothing further to do, monsieur, and 
beg you to report to your principal the result of this de- 
liberation ; Monsieur William Dixon and myself will do 
as much for ours. Gentlemen, adieu and au revoir.” 

Belcour’s friends having withdrawn, George was sent 
for, and the result of the interview reported to him. 

It was, of course, nothing more than he expected, and 
he was but little disturbed. Dixon then went in quest of 
weapons, anda carriage to take them to the Bois. 

When the two young men were left alone, George took 
the occasion to tell his friend all that occurred at the 
Rink. The count was much astonished, and agreed that 
Justine must surely know the real murderer of his wife, 
though what interest could she have in keeping it secret ? 

“Trochard thinks,” replied Douglass, ‘‘ that her 
reason is a very vulgar one ; in other words, he believes 
Mademoisélle Justine is being paid to keep the knowledge 
to herself.” 

‘‘That may very possibly be true, and would account 
for her sudden rise in the world. But will you tell me 
how the agent expects to get at this secret ?” 

“IT do not know ; he expected great things from this 
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meeting at the ball, but, as I told you, we made a com- 
plete failure, chiefly, I must say, through my being so 
easily duped by the brunette ; but here comes Dixon to 
announce, I suppose, that everything is ready, and I see 
by the clock it is six.” 

‘* Everything is arranged,” said Dixon, as he entered 
the room. ‘‘ The carriage is at the door. I have secured 
the services of Doctor Bruleau, and have tho best pair of 
swords I could ‘find at this time of night. Bruleau is 
out there in the carriage, and we had better not keep him 
waiting.” 

** All ready, my friend,” replied Douglass, taking his 
overcoat from the servant. ‘‘Come, De Clairville, the 
quicker this thing is over the better.” 

The day was just breaking as they left the club-house, 
The air was extremely cold, although no snow was falling. 
and the streets were entirely deserted. Doctor Bruleau 
was seated in the carriage, and the young men having 
entered, the driver whipped up his horses and went off at 
full speed. 

The drive was rather a long one, and it was almost half 
past six before they entered the Bois and turned into the 
Allée de la Reine Marguerite, down which they drove 
for some distance, until the carriage stopped, and the 
driver called out that there was another carriage drawn 
up just in front of them, from which several gentlemen 
had alighted. 

‘They must be our friends,” cried Dixon ; and throwing 
open the door he sprang to the ground, followed by the 
others. The vehicles were drawn up on the side of the 
road near a small open space which had become quite a 
favorite place of resort for the settlement of such affairs. 

The ground was smooth and level, and a number of 
large beech-trees shaded the little arena. 

‘* This is an excellent place,” whispered Dixon to Charles 
de Clairville, as they advanced to meet the seconds of 
Monsieur Belcour ; ‘‘ but I only wish poor George was 
safely out of the trouble. This fellow is a superb swords- 
man, and if I read his expressions correctly, he means to 
do our friend mischief.” 

De Clairville had no time to reply, for the other gentle- 
man now joined them, and they were soon busy examin- 
ing the weapons and discussing the preliminaries, These 
were quickly arranged, and the combatants were notified 
that all was ready. The gray, misty light of the early 
morn lent a melancholy and sombre appearance to the 
scene; the tall trees stretched out their bare, naked 
limbs, and their big trunks still darkened with their 
shadows the small open space where the adversaries were 
now taking their places. 

Each of the gentlemen had removed his coat and vest, 
and they were now standing opposite each other, their 
white shirts looking ghostly in the early daylight ; their 
right sleeves were rolled up, giving freedom to the arm. 
For a moment they stood there gazing at each other. As 
De Clairville placed the sword in George’s hand, he 
whispered in his ear : 

‘‘Do your best, my dear friend, Belecour means to kill 
you if he can.” He had time for no more, for Gaston 
called out : ’ 

‘* En garde, gentlemen,” and as he stepped back the two 
antagonists saluted, and the next moment a grating 
sound of steel, as the two swords crossed each other, was 
audible to the ears of the anxious witnesses. For several 
seconds the two combatants watched each other closely 
—the weapons moved gently from side to side, neither 
party venturing upon a positive attack, each wishing to 
ascertain the skill of his opponent. 

George at length grew impatient of this delay, and 
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made a feint, followed by a vigorous thrust, which, how- 
ever, was parried by his adversary, who returned it by a 
lunge, which, breaking through the young man’s guard, 
took effect inthe right breast. The sharp blade transfixed 
his body. The unfortunate man threw up his arms, and, 
staggering backward, would have fallen to the ground if 
Charles de Clairville had not sprung forward and re- 
ceived him in his arms. 

“Gentlemen,” said Belcour, “you are my witnesses 
that this affair has been conducted in an honorable man- 
ner,” and, bowing, he took the arm of Gaston Lamotte, 
and, retiring with his friends, entered their carriage and 
drove away. 

Charles, in the meanwhile, had gently lowered his 
wounded friend to the ground, and was now supporting 
his head in his lap, whilst Dr. Bruleau and the surgeon of 
Belcour, who had remained to assist his colleague, were 
examining the wound. 

The white shirt of the young man had been torn open, 
and the doctors were busily engaged in endeavoring to 
check the flow of blood which poured from the wound in 
the right breast. ‘ 

George was insensible, and the death-like pallor of his 
countenance looked ghastly in the early sunlight that now 
began to light up the scene. After a long investigation, 
Dr. Bruleau shook his head in a desponding manner, and 
announced the wound was a very dangerous one; an 
opinion in which he was joined by his confrére. 

De Clairville thereupon inquired if his friend could be 
moved. This at first the doctors would not sanction ; but 
when at length they had succeeded in temporarily sup- 
pressing the flow of blood and bandaging the wound, the 
count obtained their consent to allow him to remove his 
friend. 

With Dixon's assistance, the seats of the carriage were 
so arranged that the wounded man could repose at full 
length. De Clairville and Dr. Bruleau then took their 
places in the vehicle, and the coachman was instructed to 
drive at an easy pace. 

It was several hours before they reached George’s 
apartments ; however, after the young man had been 
placed upon his bed, the doctor was able to say that he 
had not been injured by the removal, and although he was 
still unwilling to pronounce an opinion, admitted there 
might be some grounds for hope. 

Charles remained with his friend, who had not yet recov- 
ered consciousness, until he was joined by Dixon. He 
then suggested that it was necessary that Lady Graham 
and Mademoiselle Douglass should be informed of the un- 
fortunate termination of the duel and the condition of the 
young man, and proposed to go immediately and perform 
the unpleasant duty. Dixon assented, saying he would 
remain with George until the count’s return. 

It was still a very early hour in the morning when 
Charles was shown into the salon of Lady Graham. He 
experienced great trepidation at the thought of the un- 
pleasant duty that had devolved upon him, and was 
endeavoring to arrange some plan by which he could break 
the news as easily as possible, when Ellinor Douglass 
hastily entered the room. 

The unusual hour of his visit had aroused some anxiety 
in the young lady, and as she came forward, the sight of 
De Olairville’s pale face increased this anxiety to alarm. 

‘* Monsieur,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what can have happened ? 
Your face satisfies me you have come to tell me some bad 
news. I can stand anything but suspense,” and pressing 
her small white hands to her heart, pale and frightened, 
she stood awaiting his reply. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,” he faltered, ‘‘ I am, indeed, the bearer 








of illnews. Can you promise me that I will not be doing 
wrong by telling you my melancholy tidings at once ?” 

“Oh, yes, monsieur. You are torturing me by this 
delay,” and she clasped her hands imploringly, her blue 
eyes fixed entreatingly upon him. 

** Mademoiselle, your brother——” 

“Oh, my God! George, what of him? Speak, for 
Heaven's sake !” and in the intensity of her emotions she 
seized the count’s arm with her fingers, and squeezed it 
with convulsive force. 

‘Alas! mademoiselle, George fought a duel this morn- 
ing, and—and—has been dangerously wounded.” 

The large blue eyes which had been watching so anx- 
iously now grew fixed and staring; every atom of color 
faded from the beautiful face; the grasp of her hand 
grew painful in its intensity, and for a moment De Clair- 
ville thought the young girl was about to faint, and 
passing his arm around her waist, he supported her slight 
form against his breast. 

For a moment the young girl remained in this position, 
overcome by the terrible news. At last, by a violent 
effort she regained her self-control. She seemed, however, 
unconscious of the count’s supporting arm ; but clinging 
tightly to him, she cried : 

‘Oh, monsieur, where is he? Where is my poor 
George ? Take me to him—quick !” 

“But, mademoiselle, he is in his own apartments.” 

“Then you must take me there at once,” and releasing 
herself, she rang the bell violently, and upon the appear- 
ance of the maid, cried, ‘‘ Ann, bring me my hat and gloves 
immediately. Oh, monsieur,” she continued, as the girl 
disappeared, ‘is he so dangerously wounded ? Oh, don’t 
say so!” and she wrung her hands violently. ‘‘ Do not 
tell me George is r 

She stopped, terrified at her own thoughts, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

‘‘Dear mademoiselle,” said Charles, taking the little 
hand in his and supporting the weeping girl, whose slight 
form was shaking with the intensity of her grief, ‘‘ George 
is badly wounded ; but Dr. Bruleau has not entirely given 
up hope. We must pray to God to preserve him.” 

“Yes, yes,” she sobbed, ‘‘ God is too good to take my 
dear brother from me. ‘‘But come, come,” she cried, 
when the maid returned, ‘‘let us go at once.” 

‘‘ Ann,” she exclaimed, as the woman assisted her to 
put on her cloak and hat, ‘‘ remember you are not to men- 
tion this to Lady Graham.” 

** Mention what, miss ?” 

“Oh! I forgot; my brother George is very sick, and 
the Count de Clairville is taking me to see him. Tell my 
aunt I will return as soon as possible.” 

‘“‘Come, monsieur ;” and taking the count’s arm, she 
hurried him to his carriage, which was awaiting them in 
front of the hotel. 

Douglass was still unconscious when they reached his 
bedside. The deathly pallor of his countenance, upon 
which an expression of intense suffering was visible, his 
slow and laborious breathing, and blood-stains upon his 
shirt, produced a powerful effect upon the tender-hearted 
girl. Unable to control herself, she staggered forward, 
and falling on her knees, buried her face in the bed and 
burst into a paroxysm of tears. All the efforts of the 
count to calm her were for a long time fruitless, and it 
was only by appealing to her love for her brother that he 
finally succeeded in inducing her to compose herself. 

‘*My dear mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘ you must remem- 
ber, if you are to be of any service to George, you must 
learn to control your feelings. He is in a very precarious 
condition, and the slightest agitation mirht prove fatal ; 





















‘for the present his insensibility protects him, but were he 
to become conscious, and perceive your grief and terror, 
it might prove fatal,” 

‘Oh! monsieur,” exclaimed the girl, springing to her 
feet, ‘‘you cannot believe I would do anything to en- 
danger the life of my dear brother ? but you must remem- 
ber I am but a weak girl, and must make allowances for 
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same time declaring he was more than repaid for the little 
he had done by mademoiselle’s thanks. 

A slight flush stained the snowy cheeks, and the blue 
eyes gleamed like two stars, but the next moment, as the 
count lifted his head, all traces of this new emotion had 
vanished. 

‘*And now, Mademoiselle Ellinor, if you will permit 


YOUTH TRYING TO STAY THE FLIGHT OF TIME, 


me. There, now I will be brave,” she continued, dashing 
the teardrops from her eyes; ‘‘you shall not say that 
George’s sister is a coward. But oh, monsieur, how can 
I ever thank you for all you have done for us? Believe 
me, I ghall never forget the debt of gratitude we owe 
you.”” 

The count took the little hands extended toward him, 
and bending down, imprinted a kiss upon them, at the 








me, I will go in search of my sister, who I know will be 
deeply gratified to be of assistance.” 

‘‘Oh! thanks, thanks. If Margucrite will come I shall 
be so much obliged.” 

“Then I will go at once. Monsieur Dixon will remain 
in the salon to assist you, should assistance be necessary ; 
and so for the present adieu, mademoiselle,” and again 
pressing his lips on the slender fingers, he passed from 
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the room. When he reached the Rue de Helder, he 
found, on inquiring, that Madame Savart and her hus- 
band were both at home, and without sending up his 
name he ran up the stairs and made his way unannounced 
to the salon. 

Marguerite and Paul were alone in the room, and ex- 
pressed the greatest surprise at his sudden appearance. 

“But, mon Dieu! Charles,” cried the doctor, staring at 
the count with open-eyed astonishment. ‘‘ But, mon 
Dieu! what is the meaning of this? I thought you were 
in America, and ad 

‘Pardon me, my dear Paul, I have deceived you, but 
will explain everything as soon as I have a moment's lei- 
sure ; at present I must ask Marguerite to come with me. 
George Douglass has been desperately wounded in a duel 
with Auguste Belcour, and Mademoiselle Ellinor insists 
on nursing him. I know, my dear sister, you will not 
hesitate.” He did not need to complete his request, for 
Madame Savart interrupted him, crying : 

‘‘Oh ! the poor girl, and she so attached to her brother ; 
surely, Charles, I will go to her. Paul, mon ami, will 
you ring the bell and tell the maid to bring me my bonnet 
and cloak ?” 

‘Not necessary,” said tne young doctor. ‘I will get 
them myself,” and immediately left the room. 

‘‘Oh! Charles,” exclaimed Marguerite, when they were 
alone, ‘‘is the poor fellow, then, so desperately wounded ? 
If he were to die it would break that sweet girl’s heart.” 

‘* His wound is very bad indeed, but Bruleau does not 
despair.” 

“Oh ! Iam soglad you thought of coming for me ; but 
see, here is Paul—we can start at once.” Her husband 
having assisted her to arrange her cloak and bonnet, she 
gave her arm to Charles, and left the house. ‘But oh, 
my dear brother,” she suddenly exclaimed, as they were 
driving along, “what about your incognito, surely you 
cannot preserve it now ?” 

‘*No, my dear, and I beg you will explain the whole 
affair to Paul as soon as possible, as I was really ashamed 
to look him in the face. I believe it wasall a mistake, the 
more especially since the only result has been to get this 
poor young man dangerously wounded.” 
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TrocHarD, having remained until an early hour in the 
morning at the Rink, without finding any trace of his 
ally, inquired a second time at George’s apartments, and 
not being able to obtain any news of his friend at that 
place, sought his own chamber, and retired to sleep. 

Rising at a rather late hour, his first act after breakfast- 
ing in a neighboring café was to visit the Rue de Lafayette, 
and there he heard of the misfortune that had befallen 
the young Englishman. The agent had become very 
much attached to George, and was greatly moved to hear 
of his dangerous condition. He was also much annoyed 
at Count de Clairville’s action, believing that the betrayal 
of his incognito might possibly frustrate the plan he had 
adopted. With this idea in his mind, he concluded that 
the best course for him to pursue would be to see Justine 
as quickly as possible, and endeavor to obtain from her 
whatever information she might possess. He thought 
that the affair at the Rink would furnish him with a suffi- 
cient pretext for shaping his questions in the desired di- 
rection. He therefore concluded to go and pay the 
brunette ‘a visit at the earliest hour at which he could 
hope to obtain admission. This would not be before two 
o'clock, and the interval until that time was one of in- 
tense ‘suspense. He judged that Mademoiselle Justine 








could not have heard of the duel and its disastrous results, 
and he reckoned on this as an excuse for his visit. 

It was scarcely two o’clock when he pulled the bell in 
the house in L’Avenue de 1’Eau, but in spite of the early 
hour, on sending up his card he was informed that made- 
moiselle would see Monsieur Lacour. 

Justine was, indeed, awaiting him at the head of the. 
stairs, with every sign of the utmost impatience, and the 
agent could not doubt the sincerity of these manifesta- 
tions of emotion. He had long known that Justine was 
very much attached to the young man, and, he knew that 
in the present case she must feel that she was the cause of 
the quarrel between George and Belcour. He was not, 
therefore, surprised at the impetuous manner in which 
she greeted him. 

“‘Mon Dieu! Monsieur Lacour, how glad I am to see 
you. I have been perfectly crazy all morning. Do, for 
God’s sake, tell me nothing has happened ,to George. I 
sent to his apartments, and could obtain no news. For 
gracious sake, speak !’’ 

The young woman fairly wrung her hands in the excess 
of her anxiety. 

‘Alas! mademoiselle, George has unfortunately been 
severely wounded.” 

‘Oh, my God!” said the girl. ‘‘And it was all my 
fault. I never, never will forgive myself. ,Oh, that mis- 
erable Belcour! how I hate the wretch!” and over- 
mastered with passion, she shook her little fists in the 
most menacing and violent manner. ‘But, oh! Mon- 
sieur Lecour, come in here and tell me all about this ter- 
rible fray,” and in her excitement she caught him by the 
arm and dragged him into the boudoir, which opened into 
the salon. ‘Here, sit down,” she cried,. forcing him 
down upon a sofa and seating herself by his,side. ‘‘ How 
is he? Where is he wounded—what does the doctor say ? 
Oh, for goodness sake, speak out, and tell me all you 
know——” 

‘*But, mademoiselle,” replied Jules, ‘‘ you take my 
breath away with this storm of questions ; and after all I 
know very little, except that Douglass fought with Bel- 
cour at an early hour this morning in the Bois, and was 
badly wounded in the right side. Dr. Bruleau will not 
give a positive opinion as yet, but my poor friend is cer- 
tainly very badly hurt.” 

At these melancholy words the girl covered her face 
with her hands and burst into tears. 

‘Oh ! monsieur, it was all my fault. I shall never for- 
give myself as long as I live ; and all to protect that mis- 
erable wretch of a——” 

Trochard looked up quickly, but the girl had recol- 
lected herself, and stopped when just upon the verge of 
betraying her secret. 

‘* But, mademoiselle, what was it all about, then? I 
am really almost ignorant of the true cause of the quarrel, 
or of what took place between George and Belcour at the 
ball. My friend told me you had deceived him in some 
way by changing the ribbons you wore, and he was greatly 
incensed at your conduct in the affair, and did not seem 
able to understand why you and Fifine should have tried 
to mystify him.” 

“Tt was all a stupid mistake, and George should not 
have believed I would have willingly deceived him.” 

‘*He was undoubtedly very angry with you when I last 
saw him. But you were about to tell me how the diffi- 
culty occurred, and why you fooled George by changing 
shoulder-knots with your friend ?” 

Justine, at this direct question, remained silent for 
some time, as if trying to recall what she had said; her 
large, dark eyes, glittering with teardrops, were fixed 



























* upon Trochard’s face with a keen and searching scrutiny, 
as if trying to read his inmost thoughts. He, however, 
preserving an air of the utmost composure, seemed gravely 
and attentively to await her answer. Drying her eyes 
with her handkerchief, she said : 

“It was, as I told you, a very stupid affair on my part. 
I discovered, a few days ago, that somebody was having 
me watched ; of course, I cannot imagine for what reason, 
for who would care to know what a foolish little thing 
like me was doing. However, as I say, I was certain of 
being watched. This I know, because one day when I 
went out a great hulking fellow followed me all over the 
city.” She considered a» moment, then went on. ‘A 
friend of mine had a message to communicate to me, but 
for certain reasons, which I cannot tell you, he did not 
wish to be seen entering my house.” 

‘Oh, I see,” interrupted Trochard. 
the spy to meet him.” 

‘* Just so, monsieur ; and for that reason he gave me a 
rendezvous at the ball, begged me to wear a shoulder-knot 
of green and blue ribbon——” 

“ But ” began the agent. 

* Wait, monsieur. Soon after I received the letter of 
my friend I found occasion to leave the room, and during 
my absence my maid took advantage of the opportunity 
to carry off the letter, and, as I believe, exhibited it to 
the spy. As soon as I discovered this I concluded to 
change the colors, and arrange a plan to deceive any one 
who might follow me to the ball. I wrote a note to my 
friend during my maid’s absence, telling him I would 
meet him under the clock exactly at two, but instead of 
blue and green, I should wear red and black ribbons ; 
this note I gave to Fifine, when she came to arrange about 
the ball, and she sent it to its address. You see how 
it all was done, monsieur ? We agreed not to change the 
ribbons until we got to the Rink. We were then to get 
rid of George upon some pretext. In this case Fifine 
found the pretext by dropping her handkerchief. It took 
only a minute to change the ribbon, and when George re- 
turned he took me off, thinking from my shoulder-knot it 
was Fifine. My friend kept his appointment, and I was 
speaking to him when Belcour came up, and taking me, I 
suppose, for some one else, endeavored to pull off my 
mask, I was really greatly alarmed, thinking it might be 
the spy who had been watching my house, Before 
George could reach me Belcour made a second attempt, 
and succeeded in tearing it off, thereupon Monsieur Doug- 
lass struck him, That is all I can remember about the 
affair. Iwas so alarmed, as much for George as myself, 
because Belcour is a notorious duelist.” 

‘* Well, mademoiselle, it was certainly a very unhappy 
affair ; all we can do, however, is to hope. But why did 
you not appeal to George or myself? We could certainly 
have protected you, and your friends surely never have 
needed such excessive secrecy ?” 

To this the girl made no reply, whereupon Trochard 
said, abruptly : : 

‘But who do you suppose was George’s second ?” 

““Why, you, doubtless, monsieur,” replied Justine, 
looking up with some surprise. 

‘*No, it was the Count de Clairville.” 

The girl could not repress a slight start, but quickly re- 
covering, said : 

“Why, how could that be possible? The Count de 
Clairville is in America.” 

‘‘Tt seems, however, he is not. We were all deceived.” 

“But what was he doing there, monsieur, and where 
was he residing ?” 
**In Paris, ma foi / 


‘* He did not wish 





But what he was doing I know no 
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more than yourself. I have not seen him as yet, but un- 
derstand that, now his incognito is revealed, he intends to 
return to Clairville with Dr. Savart and madame.” 

At this piece of news Justine was again betrayed into 
manifestation of surprise. After a short silence she said : 

‘*T should have thought that the Chateau de Clairville 
would be the last place the count would like to live in.” 

‘True ; it must always possess disagreeable memories 
for him. But you know one cannot always regret ’’—and 
then the detective, shrugging his shoulders, went on : ‘* Of 
course, the murder of Madame de Clairville was a terrible 
blow, but one cannot expect Charles to remain an exile 
for ever on account of that unhappy event. No, no, he 
will go to Clairville, and I understand this morning, from 
his business-agent, who is also mine, that the furniture in 
the countess’s bedchamber was to be sold, and its place 
supplied with new.” 

‘And I suppose, monsieur,” eagerly exclaimed the 
girl, watching with considerable anxiety—‘‘I suppose our 
Jféte at Clairville is at an end, which is very unlucky, as I 
sent word to Fifine and her friends that we would proba- 
bly go down the last of next week.” 

‘Oh, as to that! No; I can always command admis- 
sion to the house, provided your visit takes place before 
the return of the count and his sister. So, if you have 
sent an invitation to Fifine, you need not withdraw it ; we 
will go. Prepare everything for the last of next week. 
Poor George will not be able to attend, so that, made- 
moiselle, you will have to be satisfied with your humble 
servant. Fifine and the other girls can choose their own 
escorts, and we will have a jolly time.” 

‘*Done, monsieur !” cried the brunette, with an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. ‘‘ But, oh, gracious! I am entirely 
forgetting poor George. Do you think, monsieur, that 
they would allow me to see him ?” 

‘*T fear not. His sister and Madame Savart are nursing 
him, and the doctor is very strict against any excite- 
ment.” 

**But you will keep me informed of his condition ?” 

‘Certainly ; anything in my power I will do with 
pleasure. But, I declare, I have kept you from your 
toilet all this time,” he said, pointing to the robe de 
chambre, whose déshabille betrayed in what manner the 
young woman had been employed at the time of his ar- 
rival, 

‘*T must beg you to excuse me, and allow me to retire. 
Come soon again, monsieur,” cried the brunette, extend- 
ing both her hands, which the gallant Trochard kissed re- 
spectfully, and murmuring an au revoir, left the house. 

During the days that elapsed before the time for the 
visit to Clairville, Trochard had the watch upon the 
house kept up as rigidly as possible; he had warned 
Jean, and through him the maid, Minnie, to distrust Ma- 
demoiselle Fifine, and to see that the artless creature car- 
ried off no more letters. Every day he called in person 
to communicate George’s condition to Justine, and he had 
no reason to believe, by her manner toward him, that she 
distrusted him in the slightest degree. He had informed 
the Count de Clairville of the proposed trip, and of the 
strong hopes which he had for supposing that the girl 
would betray herself at the chateau. To his intense dis- 
gust, the count appeared to take but little interest in the 
affair, and seemed to be altogether absorbed in assisting: 
his sister and Mademoiselle Douglass to nurse the 
wounded man. 

Trochard began to think that he would have to conduct 
the war without any auxiliaries. One of his allies was 
hors de combat, and the other seemed to have no interest 
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Dr. Savart visited the sufferer at De Clairville’s request, 
consulting with Dr. Bruleau, and it was understood that 
the patient was getting along very well. 

The agent learned, to his regret, that the count had ex- 
plained the cause of his incognito to his sister, and, in- 
deed, his nearest friends. This was a heavy blow, but the 
indomitable Trochard determined to carry the affair to a 
successful conclusion if he had to do it alone and unaided. 

When Saturday arrived he went to Mademoiselle Jus- 
tine’s house, with the determination to deserve success, if 
care and attention could assure it. 

He found all the parties assembled and eagerly waiting. 

The weather had been exceedingly cold for several 
days. The snow was thick upon the streets, but the sky 
was clear and the sun shining brightly. The coldness of 
the weather gave the ladies a chance to display all the fas- 





cinating coquetry of Winter toilets. 

As he gave his arm to Justine, Jules was forced to admit | 
that the brunette was very captivating. 

The tight-fitting sealskin jacket and olive-green skirt | 
set off her round, slender form to perfection. Her small 
feet were incased in black leather boots, above which her | 
short dress exposed a portion of a pair of bright scarlet 
stockings. Soft furs encircled her neck, a cap of sealskin 
was set jauntily upon her head, and her little hands 
looked even smaller than usual in the tightly fitting 
brown kid gloves which covered them so closely ; a warm 
color was glowing in her cheeks ; her dark eyes were flash- 
ing brightly, and these, with her scarlet lips and merry 
smile, made a most enchanting picture. 

Fifine and Julie were also looking very lovely in their 
costume of furs and bright colors, and the whole party 
set off in gay spirits for the depot of the Chemin de‘Fer du 
Nord. 

The arrival of the gay company at Rosiére stirred up the 
dull little village into quite a fever of enthusiasm. Doors 
and windows were filled with curious faces, and many 
complimentary remurks were made on the appearance of 
the ladies, which were more flattering from their evident 
sincerity than from the open manner in which they were 
delivered. However, the girls paid little attention to these 
remarks. 

The snow was piled up deep on the street of the village, 
and through this they ran, shouting and laughing, leaving 
impressions of their high-heeled shoes in the white carpet, 
throwing snowballs at their companions, and, in fact, en- 
joying themselves as much as possible. 

Alcée Dubois and Charles Grevois, the escorts of Fifine 
and Julie, were like two schoolboys on a holiday. They 
chased the girls, pelted them with the loose snow, made 
faces at the staid citizens of Rosiére, and behaved like 
perfect gamins de Paris, which seemed to please their 
partners, who shouted with laughter at their pranks. 

At length they reached the entrance to the chateau, and 
after some time succeeded in inducing the old woman in 
charge to make her appearance. A longer time elapsed 
before they could induce her toadmit them. At last they 
were all running up the avenue in eager chase to see who 
would be the first to reach the house. 

The surly guardian of the chateau tramped slowly after 
them, grumbling something about rheumatism. 

When the door at the back of the building was opened 
Fifine declared she was frightened at the place, and that 
she would not go in; that she knew there were ghosts 
and other horrible things in it. 

**Bah ! you baby,” cried Julie. 


‘* What are you afraid 
of, with Alcée to hold you ? But perhaps mademoiselle is 
only alarmed in order that Monsieur Aleée may have the 
excuse of putting his arm around her waist.” 





** And you ?” exclaimed Fifine. 

“‘Oh, as to me, I intend to stand on the very place 
where the murderer stood when he struck the fatal blow,” 
and Julie drew herself up tragically and dealt a thrust at 
an imaginary enemy with her little clinched fist. ‘‘Come 
on, and stop your nonsense, Fifine,” eried the brunette. 
‘Let us go up-stairs and see the countess’s bedchamber, 
where the poor lady was killed. I tell you, ma foi,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘that Madame de Clairville had fine taste. 
Her room was beautiful ; but here it is, and Monsieur La- 
contr has the key.” 

Jules produced the desired instrument, and opened the 
door. 

‘*Oh, I don’t want to go in,” said Fifine, jumping back 
as the agent pushed aside the portiére, and all the others 
crowded into the room. 

‘‘Nonsense, mademoiselle,” and taking her hand, he 
pulled her into the chamber. 

The women were all loud in their admiration of the 
adornments of the room, and eagerly examined every piece 
of furniture in the chamber. 

Trochard had set himself to watch every motion of Jus- 


| tine, but was forced to admit to himself that he could 


detect nothing unusual in her conduct. 

After the bedroom had been thoroughly ransacked from 
one end to the other, Mademoiselle Justine pushed open 
the door of communication with the boudoir, and they al} . 
followed her in. Another.burst of admiration broke from 
the girls as they flitted about, admiring the different arti- 
cles of vertu, statuary, beautiful pictures, and all the 
thousand little ornaments with which the taste of the 
Countess de Clairville had decorated this favorite’ apart- 
ment. ’ ; 

‘‘Oh, my,” said Fifine, throwing herself upon the sofa, 
‘“*T declare it is a good thing to be a countess.” 

‘‘But not if they murder them,” exclaimed Charles, 
menacing her with the handle of Julie’s parasol. ‘‘ Wicked 
woman, thou shalt die !” 

“Oh,” laughed Fifine, clapping her hands, ‘‘ Charles 
could make his fortune at Pont St. Martin. But what is. 
the matter with Justine, she looks so pale ?” 

‘“My dear, I am just tired out,” seating herself by 
Fifine on the sofa. ‘‘Oh! Monsieur Lacour, can you get 
me a glass of water ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Julie ; ‘‘I want some too.” 

‘‘ And I,” cried Fifine, springing to her feet. 

‘* We will all go, then,” said Trochard ; “‘ the water is 
below-stairs.” 

‘*Oh ! but I am too fatigued to go away down-stairs, and 
I know Monsieur Lacour——” 

Trochard, knowing what was coming, broke in abruptly : 

‘* Yes, Monsieur Alcée, you will certainly not refuse to 
bring mademoiselle a glass of water.” 

‘Yes, yes ; come on,” cried Fifine, ‘I am tired of this. 
room ; I want to go and run about the garden. I bet you 
a pair of gloves, Julie, I can beat you from the house to 
the gate. Come'on, come on.” 

They all ran laughing out of the room, leaving Justine 
and the agent alone. 

If Trochard had any doubt before of the wisdom of his 
determination not to leave the brunette alone in these 
rooms, it was certainly removed by the evident irritation 
in her first attempt to get ridof him. A slight frown was 
visible on her pretty forehead, and her little foot tapped 
the floor impatiently. 

‘Well, mademoiselle,” said Jules, ‘‘do you find any 
change in the apartment since you were last here.” 

“No, no. It is all the same,” she replied, in a slightly 
distrait manner. ‘‘I remember it all perfectly ; but will 
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you not be so kind as to hand me my handkerchief, which 
is on the table in the other room ?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle,” replied Trochard, rising ; 

“but, mon Dieu! is it not your handkerchief that I see 
in the pocket of your jacket ?” 
» “Oh! yes ; how stupid of me,” and the girl attempted 
a laugh which sounded rather forced and discordant. 
“ But it was not my handkerchief I meant, but my para- 
sol; it is lying on the table in the other room.” 

“Excuse me, mademoiselle, but if you wish your para- 
sol, we will have to follow Mademoiselle Fifine to the 
garden ; and, indeed, I think it is time. You must cer- 
tainly be ennuyée with these rooms. If you will allow me, 
I will show you the way.” 

*Oh! but no, monsieur, I——’ 

“Nay, nay, mademoiselle, I will not allow you to shut 
yourself up here. Come, come, we will have a run in the 
snow,” and taking her hand, he forced her to rise, and in 
spite of very evident unwillingness, forced her to leave 
the boudoir, the door of which he closed and locked. 

The frown on her brow deepened, and her dark eyes 
flashed angrily, but the next moment she had conquered 
this emotion, and said, with a well-assumed air of gayety : 

“Come on, then, Monsieur Jules, let us go to the 
garden.” 

** Sang Dieu!” Trochard said to himself, ‘‘ whatever 
this little devil is after, that boudoir certainly contains” ; 
and giving his arm to the girl, they ran down-stairs and 
were soon taking their part in the lively games that the 
others were enjoying in the broad, snow-covered walks of 
the garden. 

It was late in the day before they tired of these amuse- 
ments, and began to think of Paris. Hunger, too, helped 
to hurry them to the depot, which they soon reached. 

‘Oh, my !”” exclaimed Fifine, ‘it has been a delightful 
day, but I wish we were all at the Trois Fréres, for I am 
as hungry as a cat, and there is Aleée yawning wide 
enough to swallow vue of us.” 


Cuaprer XXIV. 


Ar ten on the morning after the /fé/e at the chateau, 
Charles de Clairville was on his way to the residence of 
his wounded friend. 

George’s condition had greatly improved, the doctor 
pronouncing him out of danger. Charles no longer spent 
the night by his side ; Mademoiselle Douglass, however, 
sti‘l officiated as nurse, and the count, if he had made a 
close self-examination of his heart, would have been 
forced to admit that the charms of Mademoiselle Ellinor 
helped, in a great degree, to attract him to her brother's 
rooms. 

They had been much alone during George's illness, 
and the beautiful face and gentle, confiding disposition of 
the girl had produced, in the short time of their acquhint- 
ance, a wonderful effect upon him. Coming directly 
after the discovery of the wife’s duplicity, the frank and 
open manner of Ellinor, and her scarcely concealed ad- 
miration of himself, was peculiarly gratifying to his 
wounded and torn heart. It was no longer merely the 
effect which every man experiences when brought within 
the attractions of a lovely face. He began to find that the 
spell that Ellinor had thrown around him did not vanish 
when out of her presence—the soft blue eyes haunted 
him wherever he went. No occupation served entirely to 
banish that slender figure and winsome face from his 
recollection. Every evening when he bade her adieu, it 
was with an increased sense of regret ; and each morning 
found him hurrying, at an early hour, to George’s bed- 
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side. Marguerite, too, had come to recognize all the 
charms of her young friend, and was loud in her praise of 
Ellinor’s beauty and amiability. This was a theme she 
never tired of, and one that her brother seldom made an 
effort to curb, since it afforded him as much pleasure to 
listen as it did his sister to speak of Mademoiselle Doug- 
lass’s good qualities. 

During this time the count’s mind seemed less occupied 
with the search for his wife’s assassin. This Trochard 
had noticed, but the agent did not possess the key to this 
change ; he could not see that another passion was crowd- 
ing out all other feeling from Charles’s heart. 

It was otherwise with George Douglass, whose pride 
had been enlisted in the pursuit—his interest was still in. 
tense. He had frequently mentioned the subject to Charles, 
and even begged him to allow Trochasd to visit the sick 
room, that he might himself question him as to the pro- 
gress of his investigation. This De Clairville had re- 
fused, on the plea that the young man was too weak to bear 
excitement. 

Such was the condition of affairs on the day after the 
agent's trip to Clairville. 

Reaching George’s apartments, the count as usual 
ascended to his friend’s room without announcement. 
The salon and ante-chamber were untenanted. Suppos- 
ing that Mademoiselle Ellinor was in her customary place 
at her brother’s bedside, he knocked gently on the door of 
the bedchamber. Receiving no response after several 
raps, he opened the door and entered. 

The scene that met his eye was a very charming one, 
and for several moments he stood absorbed in silent 
almiration. 

In a large armchair, placed near the bedside on which 
George was sleeping, sat the beautiful Ellinor. Tho 
warmth of the room or the fatigue of watching had evi- 
dently produced such a soothing effect that, yielding to 
this influence, the young girl’s head had dropped upon 
the pillow ; her closed eyes and gentle breathing indicated 
that she was sleeping quietly. The snowy whiteness of 
her cheek was tinged with a slight flush, and her golden 
hair had escaped from its confinement and spread in acon- 
fusion of soft curls over the pillow. 

The earnestness of Charles’s eyes must have exercised 
some magnetic influence over the sleeping girl, for the 
flush deepened upon her cheeks, and she stirred uneasily 
in her sleep, and finally the white lids were lifted, and the 
deep-blue eyes glanced around with the timidity of a 
frightened doe. 

No sooner did she see the count than she sprang to her 
feet, crying : 

‘*Oh, Monsieur de Clairville !” 

Charles could not but pity the young girl’s confusion, for 
the flush on her cheek now deepened to an intense scarlet, 
and her small hands were busy in an endeavor to arrange 
her disheveled locks, 

“Excuse me, mademoiselle,” he hastened to answer, 
“*T have but just entered the room. Indeed, I supposed 
George was alone, as I knocked several times and——” 

“Hello! De Clairville, is that you ?” exclaimed George, 
who had been awakened by the speakers, and now turned 
to greet his friend. 

Ellinor took advantage of this opportunity to slip from 
the room, leaving the two young men alone. 

“Sit down, my dear fellow, and tell me all the news. 
Have you seen Trochard this morning, and what about the 
brunette ?” 

“Oh, my friend, you should not trouble yourself about 
that affair,” said the count, taking the chair that Mademoi- 
selle Douglass had just vacated. ‘You are really too 
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weak to excite yourself; and, to tell you the truth, I am 
almost disposed to give the investigation up i 

‘Halt there!” cried George. ‘If you have any such 
idea, I must tell you I am determined to keep on. I feel 
strong enough to-day ; therefore sent my servant to ask 
Trochard to come here and make me acquainted with all 
that has taken place since the day I was wounded.”’ 

“But, George——”’ 

“T will have no buts. I intend to claim the right of an 
invalid, and have all my wishes obeyed. I expect Tro- 
chard every moment ; sonow tell me why Madame Savart 
has not come this morning. I assure you, my dear Charles, 
the debt of gratitude I owe your sweet sister is one I can 
never hope to repay.” 

‘You must not say that, George ; for Marguerite’s in- 
terest in you is as strong as my own, and she never fails in 
her expressions of admiration for your sister. I really 
think she has absolutely fallen in love with Mademoiselle 
Ellinor ; and as for Lady Graham, she thinks her little 
short of a saint.” 

‘* Well, Aunt Agnes is a dear old lady ; but I am afraid 
you two will ruin Ellinor with your praises.” 

The conversation of the friends lasted for some time, 
when it was at length interrupted by the entrance of 
George’s servant. 

The man announced that Monsieur Trochard was in the 
ante-chamber, and desired to know if Monsieur Douglass 
would receive him. 

‘*By all means,” replied George. 
once.” 

The man retired, and in a few moments the agent en- 
tered the bedchamber. 

‘*Come, come, Monsieur Trochard, I am delighted to 
see you. Take a chair, and tell me, for goodness’ sake, 
what has happened since the time when I was so stupid as 
to allow Monsieur Belcour to pass his sword through my 
body. That little devil, Justine, got me a most provoking 
wound ; but I have succeeded in pulling through it.” 

‘‘T am charmed to see monsieur looking so well, and I 
beg to inform you that had you not sent for me I should 
certainly have called this morning.” 

‘‘Then you have some news you are going to communi- 
cate to us ?” 

‘© Yes, monsieur ; although Monsieur le Comte seems to 
have lost his interest in this case.” 

‘*Execuse me, Monsieur Trochard ; I have not lost any 
interest ; but it seemed to me my first duty was to my 
friend George, since his wound was gained in the en- 
deavor to serve me.” 

‘Pass all that by,” exclaimed George. 
sieur Trochard, tell us what you know.” 

** And that will be very little, messieurs ; that Justine is 
a very imp of wickedness. She will tell nothing, for I ques- 
tioned her. However, I have found out that her desire in 
visiting Clairville was to be alone in the boudoir.” 

The agent thereupon narrated what had occurred at the 
chateau during the visit of the day before, and ended by 
declaring that he felt certain that a careful search of the 
boudoir was the next step to be taken in the affair. 

‘‘But wait,” cried George. ‘‘Did you not tell me Jus- 
tine had called to inquire for me ?” 

‘Yes, my friend,” replied the count, in response to 
George’s question. 

“That is it,” broke in the agent. ‘‘I was going to pro- 
pose to monsieur that in case he felt strong enough he 
should see this little devil, and try what he can get out of 
her.” 

‘But why, George ?” demanded De Clairville. 
‘‘Because mademoiselle, to say the least, has a great 
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weakness for Monsieur George, and would, I am sure, an- 
swer his questions if he pressed them properly. She cer- 
tainly knows——” 

‘*Excuse me, monsieur,” said the servant, who at that 
moment appeared in the doorway ; ‘“‘but Madame d’Au- 
vergne has begged me to deliver this card to monsieur.” 

Douglass took the card, and, reading it, passed it to the 
count. 

‘* What can this mean ?” he said. 

in ee and Charles read these words, written in lead 
pencil : 


“For God’s sake, Monsieur George, let me see you at once,” 


“*T say yes,” exclaimed the agent, ‘‘a thousand times 
yes.” 

George looked inquiringly toward De Clairville, who 
made no reply : 

‘*T believe you are right ; therefore I will see the girl. 
Show her up here, Thomas; and in the meantime, my 
friends ‘ 

‘**As for me,” said Trochard, ‘“‘I must hear this conver- 
sation. I will therefore retire to monsieur’s dressing- 
room.” 

Au revoir, then, Charles. You will find Ellinor in the 
salon. Keep her out of the way, as I have no wish she 
should see the little brunette. Thomas, you will show 
her around by the side door.” 

Trochard arranged himself in his ambush, from which 
he could hear all that was said in the room. 

A few moments elapsed, and then the rustle of skirts 
was audible in the hall. Thomas opened the side door of 
the bedchamber, and Mademoiselle Justine entered. 

She was looking radiant ; her black eyes sparkled with 
animation, and the cold Winter air had dyed her cheeks 
with the warm, rich color of a ripe peach. She was, as 
usual, tastefully dressed, in a costume that set off her 
rounded form to perfection. 

She hurried forward to the bedside, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, 
monsieur, how glad I am to see you again. If anything 
had happened to you, I would never have forgiven myself. 
It was all my fault; and as for that villain, Beleour—do 
you see, Monsieur George ?—if I had him,” and she rolled 
her eyes and shook her little fists in a manner that greatly 
amused the young man. 

‘Ah, Justine,” he cried, laughing loudly as he caught 
the small hand and pressed it, “‘ that poor Belcour ; if he 
only knew his danger, how alarmed he would be.” 

‘** But, ah! Monsieur George, you must not make fun 
of me, for I am serious.” 

‘*Ah! but how can such a little thing as you be seri- 
ous? And when, after all, if you had not played mardi 
gras with me, changing those ribbons, this thing never 
would have occurred.” 

‘* Yes, mon cher, and that is what I wish to speak to you 
about.” 

‘Then you needn't, my beauty, for Monsieur Lacour 
has told me all about it, and how you changed the ribbon 
in order to deceive me, and make love to a monsieur right 
under my nose.” 

‘Oh! but as to love, that is all nonsense, and you 
know it, mon cher,” she said, taking his hand and press- 
ing it to herlips. ‘‘ But, Monsieur George, this Monsieur 
Lacour is a friend of yours ?” 

‘Since I introduced him to youn——’ 

‘*Oh, yes! but he is strange, that gentleman. Fancy 
now, mon cher, my house is watched as close as if it were 
the Bank of France, and I cannot put so much of me as 
that,” and she showed the tip end of one of her small 
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fingers, ‘‘ outside of the house without having a big fellow 
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following me, as if, mon Dieu! I was the Pope of Rome.” 
George laughed at this last simile, which provoked a 
burst of merriment from the young girl. After she had 
suppressed her mirth she went on : 

“Well, this friend of yours, this Monsieur Lacour ? 
Will you be very angry ? He has something to do with 
these bécasses who follow me all over Paris.” 

“‘No!” cried George, with feigned astonishment, ‘‘ that 
cannot be. Lacour is a very quiet gentleman, and could 
have no interest in watching you. Now, if you had said 
he was making love to you, I might have believed it.” 

‘*Oh, as for his-love, there,” she cried, snapping her 
fingers. ‘‘ But, Monsieur George, leaving all this jesting 
aside, I fear this Lacour like the devil.” 

“But why do you fear him? Shall I tell you ?” said 
Douglass, watching her closely, to mark the effect of his 
words. ‘It is because you know the man who murdered 
the Countess de Clairville !” 

The girl started visibly, the color left her cheeks pale as 
death ; with wildly staring eyes she sprang to her feet, 
and clasping her hands with convulsive force, she shrieked 
out : 

‘*Oh, no, no! Monsieur George, how could you ever 
think such a thing ?” Then, as if some new idea had struck 
her, she trembled, and shuddering violently, cried : ‘‘ Yes, 
I see. . But what a terrible mistake you have made. How 
could you suppose, monsieur, I would conceal such a 
crime. Oh, it is too cruel of you to have believed such a 


thing of me.” 

“* Excuse me,” said George, greatly surprised at her ex- 
citement, ‘‘ but I found out long ago that you knew some- 
thing about this affair, and I supposed 

‘‘Mon cher,” said the girl, ‘‘ you did me an injustice. I 


” 


do know something, and it was to tell you this something 
that I came here this morning. But I know no more 
who committed the murder than you do yourself.” 

‘Tell me, then, ma belle, what it is you wish to confide 
to me.” 

‘*Did Monsieur Lacour ever tell you what I said about 
the Countess de Clairville sending letters to an address in 
Paris ?” 

7.” 

Justine remained silent for some minutes, absorbed in 
thought, then she said, solemnly : 

** As God is my witness, this is exactly what happened : 
Up to the morning on which Madame de Clairville was 
found murdered in her bed, all that I knew was that she 
sent those letters. The story I told the Juge d’Instruction 
about the angry interview between the count and madame 
was strictly true. And in the morning, when I found the 
countess’s door locked, I was really greatly alarmed. I 
tried the lock several times, and not being able to obtain 
entrance, impelled by some motive, but which I cannot 
explain, I ran out of the house, and made my way to the 
gravel walk immediately beneath the countess’s window. 
As I have said, I cannot imagine what motive impelled me 
to the act. The first thing I did was to glance up at the 
windows, but I could observe nothing unusual, and was 
turning away to return to the house, when I saw some- 
thing lying among the flowers ’—the girl stopped abruptly, 
and glancing around the rcom, she said, anxiously, ‘‘ you 
are sure we are alone ?” 

George nodded his head. 

** And,” she went on, in a low tone, ‘“‘I saw lying on 
the flower-bed a small object, which I recognized on the 
instant. I picked it up. It was a locket which Madame 
la Comtesse always wore around her neck, and which she 
seemed to value greatly. I remember to have seen it 
around her neck the night before, when I left her in bed. 





This astonished me greatly, and I hastened to the house 
aud endeavored to obtain admission a second time, but 
without success. I then ran to seek Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite, to show her the locket, but as I was running 
along the hall it dropped from my hand, and in falling 
sprang open, and as I picked it up I saw——” 

Justine again stopped abruptly, and after glancing fear- 
fully around the room, she bent over, and putting her 
lips to George’s ear, whispered a few words. The effect 
was terrible. George uttered a low cry, as if in agony, 
his face grew deathly pale, and the perspiration stood in 
large drops on his forehead. 

“Oh! my God,” he cried. 
misfortune.” 

The young girl waited until he had recovered from the 
first shock of her communication, and then said : 

“In my agitation I did not know what to do, and 
finally I placed the locket in the bosom of my dress, in- 
tending to secrete it somewhere, but before I could ar- 
range any plan the police arrived, and we were all required 
to remain in the hall, where a gendarme watched us from 
the doorway ; thus you see, monsieur, I could not get rid 
of the unlucky thing. When I was called up for exami- 
nation I was still more terrified, not knowing but that I 
might be searched, or something. In my anxiety I sud- 
denly thought of a mode of escaping from the dilemma. I 
feigned to be seized with faintness, and I took advantage 
of this fainting spell to put the locket in——” 

*“Oh!-no, no,” cried. George, excitedly, for he sud- 
denly remembered that Trochard was hearing every word. 
‘** Stop, for heaven’s sake ; you don’t know what you are 
doing,” and seizing the girl’s arm, he pulled her over to 
him, and whispered in her ear. 

She trembled so, that in pity for her fright, he pressed 
her hand and assured her no harm should befall her. It 
was only with great difficulty that he succeeded in calm- 
ing her agitation, and the more so as his own emotions 
were almost uncontrollable. 

The communication he had whispered to her seemed to 
have produced the effect of silencing her completely. She 
made several efforts to speak, but all in vain, and could 
do nothing but sit staring wildly around the room, and 
holding on to George’s arm with both hands. 

‘** Mademoiselle,” said the young man, after a few mo- 
ments, endeavoring to speak in a calm voice, ‘‘I see you 
are fatigued with this interview, and, if you desire it, I 
will let my servant show you the way to your carriage.” 

‘‘Oh! yes, yes,” she cried, so earnestly that George 
immediately rang the bell that summoned the domestic. 
The man soon appeared, and pressing the young girl’s 
hands significantly, he bade her adieu, and she hurried 
out of the room. e 

The door had scarcely closed behind her retreating 
figure before the agent rushed ‘from his place of conceal- 
ment. His face exhibited an expression of irritation and 
anger. 

‘* Monsieur,” he said, sternly, ‘‘why did you stop that 
girl from telling you the place in which she had concealed 
that locket ?” 

‘* Monsieur Trochard,” replied the young man, in an 
equally stern voice, and with an expression of determina- 
tion upon his handsome, pale face, ‘‘I did it because IE 
saw fit to do it.” 

‘* But, monsieur, this is tampering with justice.” 

** As you please.” 

*« And those words the girl whispered in your ear which 
astonished you so ?” 

‘‘T shall not tell them to you, monsieur.” 

**But to the Count de Clairville ?” © 


“Oh! my God; what a 
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** As little as to yourself.” 

‘© We shall see,” cried the excited Trochard, advancing 
toward the door of communication with the salon. 

‘*Monsieur,” exclaimed Douglass, quickly, ‘‘ I 
you to call the Count de Clairville.” 

And then, as the agent still continued to advance, he 
rang the bell so violently that his servant came rushing 
into his room. 
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brought De Clairville and his sister running to his side, 
and then fainted away. 

On returning to consciousness the young man, in the 
most excited manner, demanded to be left alone. His 
sister and De Clairville resolutely opposed this for some 
time, but finding their opposition only increased his agi- 
tation, they concluded to acquiesce in his wishes. No 











sooner had they retired than he rang for his servant, and 
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A TUNISIAN DANCE, 


‘¢Thomas,” he called out, ‘‘show that man the door. 
Do not allow him to see Count de Clairville.” 

Trochard turned and said, in a grave tone : 

‘¢ Monsieur, as an officer of the Prefecture, I might dis- 
pute your command, but you are a wounded man, and I 
will not agitate you further ; only remember, that locket 
is at Clairville in the countess’s boudoir, and this night I 
will have it,” and bowing, he left the room by the side 
door, while George, uttering a loud cry of distress, 










asked for writing materials. These were handed to him, 
and in a few moments he had finished a short note, which 
he sealed securely in an envelope. 

‘“Now, Thomas,” he exclaimed, ‘pay attention to 
what I tell you, for it is of the utmost importance that 
you should make no mistake. You take this note, which 
Thave left undirected, to the house of Madame d’Auvergne, 
Avenue de l’Eau. You will ask to see madame personally, 
saying you are the bearer of a verbal message from me, 
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and you will deliver this letter into her own hands, and 
only when you are alone. If madame gives you any 
answer, you will take it to its direction, and forget the 
address as soon as you have delivered it. Now, Thomas, 
I count on you to do all this without making any blun- 
der.” 

‘Monsieur can feel sure I will strictly obey his orders.’ 

*‘Then go at once. Take a carriage and drive as fast as 
possible. And now,” said George, as the man retired 
from the room, ‘‘and now the affair is in the hands of 
fate.” 


’ 


CuaPTeR XXV. 

InpIGNANT and excited, Trochard left the house, and 
hurried to his office in the prefecture ; he was greatly ir- 
ritated by George’s conduct, and was determined to pros- 
ecute the search to a close, no matter what it cost. 

The affair was assuming another phase of mystery, and 
he racked his brain to find out what could have been the 
subject of the girl’s whispered communication, which had 
produced such a terrible effect upon the young man. So 
far, all the discoveries had only gone to show that Madame 
de Clairville had been unfaithful to her husband, but 


nothing as yet connected her mysterious lover with the | 


author of the murder. Was it possible that the connect- 
ing link was to be found in the locket which Justine had 
concealed in the boudoir? He was revolving these 
thoughts in his mind when he reached the prefecture 
and rapidly ascended to his own room. A man was wait- 
ing for him, who turned at the noise he made in opening 
the door, and, to his surprise, he beheld the features of 
Inspector Robelot. 

‘In the name of heaven, monsieur,” he exclaimed, 
‘*what brings you here ?” 

‘Monsieur Trochard,” said Jean Baptiste, with his 
usual air of grave solemnity, ‘‘ you doubtless remember 
that affair over yonder ?” and he pointed with his thumb 
in a direction intended to represent an air line to Rosiére. 

‘**Yes, yes.” 

** Well, monsieur, there is something strange going on 
up at the chateau ; I only heard it this morning, but I 
thought I should come and tell you. Pére Jacques saw 
it himself; and, do you see, Monsieur Trochard, Jacques 
is not a man to get muddled, and mistake his nose fora 
torchlight. The first thing he did was to come to me and 
tell me all about it, and, ventre bleu / as soon as I heard it 
I said, Dame, I will go and tell Monsieur Trochard, and 
find out what he thinks about it. So I told Pére Jacques 
to keep his tongue between his teeth, and down I came 
on the morning train. And now, monsieur, say what do 
you think about it ?” 

** About what, in the name of Heaven ?” cried the agent, 
who had vainly endeavored to stop the flow of words. 

“Oh, yes; so I did not tell you? Well, this is it: 
Pére Jacques says the Chateau de Clairville is haunted. 
He was going home last night at a late hour from Belle- 
ville, and passing by the chaieau he looked up and beheld 
a light ; a dim one, monsieur, but surely a light. And 
where, think you? Why, in the bedchamber of the mur- 
dered countess ; moving here and moving there. I tell 
you Jacques was frightened, and went off at a run.” 

Trochard, who had listened attentively to the inspect- 
or’s words, now suddenly broke in with a laugh. 

“Pooh, pooh. Your Pére Jacques had his head full of 
wine. What surprises me is that he didn’t see a dozen 
lights.” 

“But, monsieur, Jacques was perfectly sober.” 

** And do you believe that, Monsieur Inspector ?” 
* But say, then, why should I have doubted him ?” 








| chateau ?’ 








‘*Because dead people never come back to this world, 
and—and—besides, Clairville is not untenanted. It 
seems to me I heard there was an old woman there. It 
was she Pére Jacques saw ; and as for the room, it is just 
as likely to have been in the mansion he saw the light as 
in the countess’s bedchamber.”’ 

‘** But so late, monsieur ?” 

‘* Well, old women like to wander around late. She 
could not sleep, and was trotting about, fixing her room, 
when along comes Jacques, his head full of wine, sees the 
light, and remembers suddenly all about the murder—and 
crack, he is off to Rosiére, with a hundred thousand 
ghosts and devils in full pursuit.” 

‘*Then, Monsieur Trochard,” said Robelot, in a melan- 
choly voice, “‘ you think the affair-——” 

“‘T think, my dear colleague, it is all bosh. Still, I am 
greatly obliged to you for your trouble.” 

“And you do not think I should set a watch upon the 


’ 





‘Not at all. I will inform the count of what you have 
told me, and he will see that this old woman does not 
burn a light late enough to frighten your people. But 
can I be of any service to you, monsieur ?” 


“No, monsieur,” replied Jean Baptiste. ‘“‘ With your 


| leave I will take my departure.” 


‘‘ Adieu, then, my dear friend; and when you again 
come to Paris, be sure to seek me out.” 

When alone, the agent gave vent to the real feelings 
aroused in him by the communication he had just re- 
ceived. 

“‘ Dieu de Dieu!” he cried, ‘they are at it already. 
Can I be too late ? Oh, that devil of a Justine! I will 
have that locket, no matter what it costs. What an ass I 
was not to search the boudoir yesterday, when—but stop, 
it cannot be that the girl sent anybody last night to search 
the boudoir, or why did she call on George? No, it must 
be some one else.” He considered for a moment, and 
slapping his forehead, he cried: ‘ Yes, I see it all now. 
Justine’s conversation with the black domino was broken 
in upon abruptly by Belcour ; this black domino was un- 
doubtedly the lover; he has probably heard that the 
locket was concealed in the boudoir at Clairville, and it 
was he that Jacques saw. The only question now is, Has 
he succeeded in finding it? I must start for Clairville at 
once. -But no; if the lover has not found the locket he 
will return again, perhaps to-night, as he must know we 
are now watching him. And if he comes I will nail him. 
So Clairville must be let alone for to-night. I can go 
down by the eight o’clock train.” 

Having settled this in his mind, the agent dismissed the 
subject for the present, and applied himself to other bus- 
iness which he had in hand ; he was not interrupted in 
his labors until about five o’clock, when Jean, the mou- 
chard, came to report that Mademoiselle Justine, with her 
friend, Fifine, had gone to dine in the Bois, and Justine 
had informed the servant that she might probably not 
return that night, as she intended to pass it with her 
friend. ‘Ti-ti was following them, and would see them 
safe in Mademoiselle Fifine’s house. 

When evening came on Trochard made his preparations 
for departure. He provided himself with skeleton keys, 
with which he proposed to let himself into the chateau, 
for he did not intend to allow the old woman to suspect 
his presence, believing she might be in accord with the 
lover. Having placed the keys in the pocket of his long, 
dark overcoat, he drew the soft felt hat over his eyes, and 
started for the depot. When he alighted from the fiacre 
at the station it was nearly eight o’clock. He placed him- 
self in the corner of the waiting-room, as much out of 
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sight as possible. The passengers were few, and paid but 
little attention to him; in a short time the gate was 
opened, and passing out on the platform with the others, 
he took his place in the train. 

It was very dark when he left the Rosiére station house 
and started out on his walk for the chateau. The night 
was bitter cold, the snow was heaped up thick every- 
where except on the narrow path which had been cleared 
out by the villagers. The moon was concealed behind a 
bank of dark, thick clouds, and only a few stars were 
dimly visible. Indeed, so intense was the darkness, that 
when he reached the end of the village, and the lights 
from the houses no longer illuminated the roadway, he 
was forced to grope with his hands in order to follow the 
course of the brick wall which surrounded the chateau. 
Having once ascertained the position of this wall, he pro- 
gressed more rapidly ; but even now only with the great- 
est difficulty, for here the snow had not been cleared 
away, and the drift in some places was over his shoe-tops. 
Sliding one hand upon the wall, he plowed his way along, 
and at length reached theiron gate. Not a light was visi- 
ble anywhere in the building, and satisfied of this, he 
drew out his keys, and soon succeeded in unlocking the 
gates. Slipping in, he closed them behind him, and hur- 
ried up the avenue toward the house—the sound of his 
footsteps was deadened by the thick snow. On arriving 
at the portico he listened attentively for a few moments, 
and then, not hearing the slightest sound, he again 
applied his key to the entrance-door, and was‘soon 
within the mansion. Carefully feeling his way in the 
pitchy darkness, he ascertained the position of the stair- 
way, and with the utmost caution he ascended to the floor 
above. His feet made no noise, for the hall of the second 
floor was covered with carpeting, and in another moment 
he had opened the door of the bedchamber, and was in 
the ill-fated lady’s room. 

Such was the extreme darkness of the night that he 
could scarcely distinguish the openings of the windows, 
and was entirely dependent upon the sense of touch to 
find the door communicating with the boudoir. How- 
ever, he at length discovered it, and passing in, he groped 
his way to the far side, and there, finding an armchair, 
seated himself to begin his watch. 

There was something overpowering in the darkness of 
the room ; it seemed to him he could hear his heart beat 
with a thump, which he believed must be audible in that 
complete silence. He tried to suppress his breathing, 
and he waited with the most extreme impatience for the 
dénouement. The moments flew by, but to his excited 
imagination the time seemed endless, and he weuld 
willingly have sworn that he had been in the room two or 
three hours. He felt a sense of fatigue stealing over him, 
resulting from his maintaining the same position without 
making the slightest movement ; he began to think that 
his hunt would prove an entire failure. 

‘‘Oh ! miserable luck,” he said to himself; ‘‘ that devil 
of a man has got here before me, and while I was fiddling 
last night with Justine and those girls he was down here 
bagging the game, but——” his chain of thought was 
checked at this point by a sound in the other room. It 
was extremely faint, indeed scarcely audible, but to 
Trochard’s experienced ear unmistakably the sound of a 
footstep. He drew himself together with a quick start, 
and pricking up his ears, he prepared to use the only 
one of his senses available in the pitchy darkness of the 
room. 

The footsteps in the next apartment ceased, and Tro- 
chard was suddenly staggered by the recollection of what 
Robelot had said with reference to the light. 





If this midnight visitor should strike a light, he (Tro- 


chard) would be instantly discovered. What was he to 
do. He considered a moment, and then falling on his 
knees, he crept to the wall, and soon, by the sense of 
touch, he found one of the sofas, behind which he con- 
cealed himself. The next moment he was assured of the 
wisdom of his precautions ; he heard the sharp, snapping 
noise of a match, and a pale blue light illuminated the 
darkness of the room. He supposed the intruder would 
now light a lamp, and arranged himself so as to be able to 
command a view of the man’s face, but to his annoyance 
and surprise, the figure, dimly discernible by the light 
of the match, entered the boudoir with rapid but silent 
footsteps, and made its way toward the sofa placed imme- 
diately opposite the one behind which he was concealed. 
He strained his eyes to the utmost, but could make out 
nothing but the outline of a man’s form, for the match 
was now burning out ; however, a light did not appear 
necessary to the searcher. In a moment he uttered a 
slight exclamation of satisfaction, and dropped the match, 
which was immediately extinguished. 

Trochard felt the time had come for action ; he was 
satisfied that the locket had been taken from the hiding- 
place, and was now in possession of this mysterious stran- 
ger. 

He had fixed the man’s position in his mind ; the dis- 
tance was but short, and in another moment it might be 
too late. He rose quickly to his feet, and in a single 
bound he had traversed the breadth of the room ; his arms 
were extended in front of him—he was entirely successful 
in his attack. His hands came in contact with the person 
of the intruder, and in another moment he and the man 
were clinched in each other’s arms—a violent struggle en- 
sued. Trochard felt his antagonist was as powerful and 
vigorous as himself. He strained every muscle to main- 
tain his hold, for the efforts that the other made were all 
for the purpose of releasing himself. His only desire now 
seemed to be to escape, and to effect this he exerted all 
the power of his muscular arms, whilst Trochasd vainly 
endeavored to throw him to the ground. In spite of all 
the agent could do, the man succeeded in dragging him 
back through the door of the boudoir into the bedcham- 
ber, and once there, all his energies were concentrated in 
the attempt to reach the window opening upon the gallery, 
If he succeeded in this, Trochard felt he was lost, and, 
furious at the thought of failure in the very moment of 
success, he mustered up all his powers with such effect, 
that he succeeded in draggirg his antagonist back from 
the window, and at the same time, not unwilling to obtain 
assistance, if such a thing were possible, he shouted out 
for aid ; the sound of his voice rang out loudly through 
the empty rooms and halls of the deserted building. The 
deep, suppressed breathing of his captive told Trochard 
as plainly as words could express it that the man was 
making a last violent attempt to release himself, but a few 
moments must have convinced him of its futility. Inch 
by inch Trochard drew him backward, at the same time 
exerting his powerful voice in cries for assistance. 

The combat had reached a crisis. The man, who up to 
this moment had been silent, now uttered a low exclama- 
tion of fury. His right hand released his hold on Tro- 
chard’s throat, and the agent believed that the struggle 
was over; but in an instant he was undeceived. 

The stranger suddenly struck Trochard a violent blow ; 
a sensation of keen agony as if a burning iron had been 
plunged in his breast ; with a loud cry the victim threw 
up his arms, and fell lifeless upon the floor. 

Inspector Jean Baptiste Robelot, sweetly sleeping in his 





warm bed in a little room attached to the police station at. 
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MR, GRAHAM.—“‘ MRS, GRAHAM WAS SEATED ON A SOFA, WITH HER HANDKERCHIEF AT HER EYES, WEEPING SILENTLY, AND 
E SIR WILLIAM, STANDING BY HER SIDE, HELD ONE HAND.”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
Vol. XVL., No 1—6. 
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that he was never so carried away by passion or indigna- 
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Rosiére, was rudely awakened from his pleasant dreams | was so fatigued that it was only by the assistance of tho 


by the sound of violent blows upon the door of the office. 


He sprang from his bed, and hurried into the other room ; | 


but ere he had reached it one of the gendarmes had 
opened the front door of the building. Into the room 
tottered an old woman whose trembling limbs and pallid 
countenance betokened the utmost terror. 


in a quavering voice : 

*‘Oh, monsieur Inspector, there is another murder at 
Clairville. Oh, for God’s sake come. A man is lying 
dead on the floor of the countess’s room.” 


She was at | 
first scarcely able tospeak, but managed at last to cry out | 


| 


two men she succeeded in struggling on through the thick 
drift piled up on the sides of the road. 

The light feebly illuminated the path for a short dis- 
tance in front of them. They struggled on, and at last 
reached the iron gates, which were wide open. Hurrying 
up the avenue, they gained the front of the building, and 
found the entrance doors also unfastened. 

The stairway creaked with the heavy footsteps of tha 
inspector and the gendarme. They were on the first floor ; 
the door of the countess’s bed-chamber stood wide open, 
and by the dim light of the lantern Robelot beheld a dark 


obelot trembled with excitement at this information. | heap stretched upon the floor of the bedroom which he 


He hurriedly completed his toilet, and wrapping himself 
in his large overcoat, he called upon the gendarme to get 
a lantern and come with him ; and, followed by the old 
woman, he plunged out into the darkness of the night. 
They were soon joined by the man with the lantern, and 
the three set out as rapidly as possible toward the cha- 
teau. 

The snow had now commenced to fall afresh, and the 
soft, white masses came thick and fast. The old woman 








instantly recognized as the form of a man. 

‘Here, Jean,” he cried, ‘‘ hold up the light.” 

Falling on his knees by the side of the recumbent 
figure, which was stretched face downward upon the mat- 
ting, he turned it over. The glare of the lantern fell full 
upon the livid countenance. 

‘* Nom de Dieu!” cried Robelot, his features growing as 
pallid as those of a corpse, ‘‘ it is Monsieur Trochard !” 

(To be continued.) 








THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 
(SEPTEMBER 3, 1658.) 


THe gray September day 
Crept on from morn to eve, 
And an ominous stillness filled the air, 
To flatter and deceive; 
For the unborn storm lay brooding 
Like a babe within the womb 
Waiting its awful hour of birth 
To seal a human doom; 
For there, in a spacious chamber, 
At the Palace of Whitehall, 
Like curtains round a dying bed, 
Ils silent shadows fall. 


It was the anniversary 
Of the victory at Dunbar, 
When the Scots before the Southrons fled, 
While Oliver watched afar: 
It was the anniversary 
Of Worcester’s fatal day, 
When the Parliament men rode grim as death, 
And the Stuart ran away; 
But now another fight comes on; 
Another foe comes here: 
"Tis a fight with Death for mortal breath, 
While the storm is drawing near. , 


It began with the evening shadows; 
It rose as the night advanced: 

It skimmed the tops of the forest trees, 
Till their giddy foliage danced. 

Like an angry giant, it wrestled 
With oak and beech and elm; 





It seized them with its viewless fist 
With force to overwhelm ; 

It tore them by their bleeding roots ; 
It heeded not their groans ; 

And it strewed the lap of their mother carth 
With her sylvan children’s bones. 


It came to the populous cities, 
Where puny mortals dwell, 
With endless thunder on their roofs, 
Like a message straight from hell; 
Like leaves the tiles are flying; 
Like reeds the timbers break ; 
And the solid walls beneath the strain 
To their strong foundations shake ; 
And it woke the thousand voices 
On Ocean’s thousand shores; 
And at Whitehall, on the banks of Thames, 
Round the dying man it roars, 


Ah me! its utmost raging 
Was a whisper unto him, 

Whose ears were closed to all earthly sounds, 
Whose eyes were growing dim. 

The uncrowned king-usurper, 
On his deathbed as he lay, 

Felt a presence mightier than the storm, 
That the strongest must obey. 

And long ere the gale subsided, 
Like a beast that seeks its den, 

The Master-Spirit of his time 
Has passed from mortal ken, 








MR. GRAHAM. 


By M. E, W. S. 


Wau Jonx Prrremanp was, at thirty, a rising bar- 
rister. His eloquence, tinged with sarcasm, and his acute 
reasoning powers, had attracted his colleagues, who always 
listened to his arguments with marked attention. He was 
a good-looking fellow, tall and dark, with an impetuous 
way of speaking that conveyed an idea of enthusiasm that 
was, in reality, very far from being one of his characteris- 
tics. He was, on the contrary, very cool and politic. His 
friends and intimates said of him—what was quite true— 





tion as not to be perfectly aware of the weight and mean- 
ing of each word he uttered. He prided himself on this, 
and that he never came to any conclusion that was not the 
logical sequence of events. 

One morning while occupied in his room his clerk asked 
if he would see Mr. Graham. 

The name was quite unknowntohim. Mr. Graham was 
shown in, and proved to be a man of about thirty-five, 
rather elegant in appearance, with refined, delicately cut 
features and blue eyes, limpid to an extraordinary degree. 
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The stranger’s manner was grave and reserved. He ) they relapsed into silence. 


bowed courteously as he said : 

‘‘T have heard much of your talents and of your char- 
acter, Mr. Pritchard, and felt that I could place my affairs 
in your hands with entire confidence.” 

The young man handed him a chair in silence. 

**T wish to separate from my wife,” said Mr. Graham, as 
he seated himself, ‘‘and I have come to you for advice.” 

** Have the goodness, sir,”’ said Pritchard, ‘‘to give me 
your reasons and all the facts and motives by which you 
are actuated.” 

Mr. Graham was silent for a few moments, and then 
began to speak with marked slowness. 

‘‘We have been married eight years,” he said, ‘‘ and we 
have lived an unclouded life. "We have two children, and 
I love my wife. Iam wealthy, and we live on our own 
estate, three hours from London by rail. About three 
months ago—it was in June—one warm day, I had been 
overseeing some improvements that were going on, and 
wearied by the sun and heat, I had thrown myself, after 
dinner, on the lounge in the library and fallenasleep. In 
a little while I was partially aroused by my wife leaning 
over me. She whispered softly, ‘Are you asleep? Idid 
not wish to awake, so I made no reply, and, in fact, did 
sleep for an hour. When I awoke it was quite dark, and 
I wondered where my wife was. She was not in the draw- 
ing-room, nor in the nursery, where I went to find her. 
The children were both asleep, and the nurse was not in 
the room. I began to grow uneasy, for the clock struck 
ten. Iwent to the window and looked out into the garden. 
It was bright moonlight, and I saw distinctly at the end 
of the long avenue which led to the gate two figures—my 
wife and that of aman. The man was one of our neigh- 
bors, a friend of mine even more than of my wife. There 
was nothing remarkable in seeing them together ; indeed, 
I was thankful to see that she was not alone at that hour. 
I looked at them indifferently enough. Suddenly Mrs. 
Graham extended her hand to say good-night, but he 
snatched her in his arfus and kissed her vehemently, 
while she quietly submitted to his caresses, and seemed 
to leave him with regret, and turned toward the house 
with lingering steps. I could not believe the testimony 
of my own eyes, and stared as if nailed to the ground.” 

‘*One moment,” interrupted Pritchard—‘‘ one moment 
if you please. You saw this scene clearly, without the 
possibility of mistake ?” 

‘““T saw it as distinctly as I see you,” answered Mr. 
Graham, in evident astonishment at the question. 

‘‘Go on,” said the lawyer. 

‘‘T resolved to say nothing and to wait. My wife en- 
tered the salon gayly, and came up to me at once and 
kissed me, as she said: “What! no lights here? You 
look a little dreary.’ I avoided her caress, but she did 
not notice it. I then asked her if she had really asked me 
if I was asleep before she went into the garden, or if I had 
dreamed it. She said she had, and made no attempt to 
deny that she had been out nearly two hours. She spoke 
of the beauty of the night and of the fragrance of the flow- 
ers, the cool masses of guelder-roses white in the moon- 
light, and of the stately garden-lilies. I can remember 
her very words, She was certainly very bold. I waited 
until the next day, when we were to dine with our neigh- 
bor, at his own house. I took care not to leave them 
alone a moment, as I fancied they would grow impatient 
under the restraint of my presence, and would be im- 
prudent enough to allow their secret understanding to 
show itself. They must have thought me blind, for 
neither uttered a sentence that had not a double meaning. 
Finally my presence became such a burden to them that 








T had satisfied myself of the 
uth of my suspicions, and——” 

‘‘Excuse me,” said Pritchard, ‘‘ but I fail to see how 
you satisfied yourself, as you claim to have done. You 
obtained no evidence on this occasion——” 

‘*Let me finish,” replied Mr. Graham, with consider- 
able emotion. ‘‘When we were on our way home that 
night her arm was in mine, and I felt it tremble as I 
talked of our friend. After we entered our house and the 
door was closed, I looked her straight in the eyes, and I 
said: ‘ You are a false, perjured woman !’ 

“«*T ? she exclaimed, turning very pale. 

‘“«*Yes,’ I answered ; ‘‘you are carrying on an affair 
with Sir William Barton. Do not try to deny it, for I 
know all !” 

She uttered an exclamation. I went on: 

***T know all, I say ; for I saw you kiss him last night 
by the gate. I have watched you and him now for four 
mortal hours. And I read the whole infamous truth now 
in your face.’ 

‘‘She sank into a chair, and extended her arms as if to 
ward off my reproaches, 

“**T have decided what to do,’ I said. ‘Fortunately 
for you we have children, and I propose to conceal your 
shame.’ 

‘« «Shame !’ she repeated, indignantly ; and then, with 
bowed head, murmured, ‘Yes, I have children.’ 

“‘T then said to her: ‘Now,.sit down and write a full 
confession of your fault, and say that you throw yourself 
on my mercy.’ And I opened her desk and placed some 
paper in front of her.” 

‘¢ And she wrote ?” exclaimed Pritchard. 

‘« Here is her letter,” and Mr. Graham handed her letter 
to the lawyer, who took it and read it aloud. 

“*T cannot resist your will,’ wrote Mrs. Graham, ‘T 
dare not and I ought not. Yes, Iam guilty ’—she seems 
to have stopped here,” said Pritchard. 

“Yes, for she refused at first to write any more, and 
the rest I dictated: ‘I have erred, and can only confide in 
your clemency.’ ” 

***Now,’ I said to her, when she dropped the pen, I 
hold you at my mercy—and repeat your offense if you 
dare.’ ” 

‘But this letter is useless in point of law, for it is a 
condonation of her guilt.” 

‘Precisely. And since then Mrs. Graham has given 
me new cause of complaint ; and in this second letter she 
makes an additional confession. This is it; read it 
aloud.” 

Pritchard took the second paper. 


‘***T have forgo#ten my duties again, If this humble confession 
will so soften your heart that you will allow*me to remain under 
your roof with my children, I shall be for ever grateful.’ 


**There is something very touching in this letter,”’ says 
Pritchard. ‘‘And also something very strange. And 
what did you say in reply ?” 

‘“‘T have only just received it, and it was this which de- 
termined me to see you,” said Graham. 

** Another question. What have you done in regard to 
Sir William Barton ?” 

“Nothing ; I preferred that he, for the present, should 
continue to regard me as the bejuggled husband.” 

** But your wife must have told him ?” 

“T think not; for I issued my commands to the con- 
trary. And he has gone away, besides.” 

‘Gone away! And where ?” 

“T have no idea, It was enough for me to know that 
he has gone,” 
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T should like to speak to you for a moment more as a 
man of the world than as a lawyer. Have I your permis- 
sion? Well, then, I wish to ask if you intend to allow 
Sir William to slip through your fingers in this way ?” 

“ Searcely !” answered, Graham, quite unmoved. “ But 
Fiis is my own affair.” 

** Precisely !” said the lawyer, with a bow. 

** Now that I have answered all your questions, are you 
Willing to,accept the case ?” 

* Most assuredly. Select your attorney and send him 
to me, and’ I will hold myself in readiness to confer with 
him.” 

Mr. Graham thanked the barrister and left the room as 
quickly as he had entered it, while Pritchard, left alone, 
began to think over this affair. It was usually his habit 
to form, so: to speak, a broad opinion without reference to 
details, under the impression made on him by his clients. 

He was often compelled to change this opinion, but 
‘was quite apt to return to it later. At present his sympa- 
thies were quite with Mr. Graham, who seemed to him a 
perfectly honest man, deceived by a worthless woman. 
Under the calm exterior of this man the lawyer read the 
irresolution and the combats of a half-broken heart, dis- 
a>pointed in its tenderest hopes, and driven finally to 
cold and stern decision. In the opinion of the lawyer, 
Mr. Graham: could take no other course than to sepa- 
rate from a creature whom he had so uselessly forgiven. 
Here Pritchard took up Mrs. Graham’s letters, read them 
over and hesitated ; they did not strike him as precisely 
such as a guilty woman would write ; but in what lay the 
difference he was not able just then to define. 

The next morning a lady, closely vailed and elegantly 
dressed, was shown into his office. He rose, and she 
began to speak before the door fairly closed behind her. 

‘Mr. Pritchard,” she said, quickly, ‘‘I am told that 
you intend to manage Mr. Graham’s suit against his wife. 
Is that so ?” 

“Before I can answer your question, madam, I must 
know to whom I have the honor of speaking.” 

The lady raised her vail. 

**T am Mrs. Graham,” she said. 

Pritchard started, and placed a chair for her; then 
seated himself, and examined his companion with evident 
curiosity. She bore his scrutiny with unflinching eyes, 
but without effrontery. 

She was a:-woman of about twenty-cight—tall and grace- 
ful ; her forehead was low and broad, her eyes dark, vgiled 
by heavy lids, and heavy-lashed ; her face was oval, and 
the features regular. The predominant expression of her 
countenance at this moment was. hope, mingled with ex- 
pectation. On her lips was a faint, quivering smile. In 
short, Mrs. Graham was very beautiful ; but her com- 
panion viewed this beanty with considerable distrust. 

At last Pritchard spoke. 

** What can I do for you, madam ?” he said. 

**I came to ask you not to take charge of this suit.” 

“IT have given my word to Mr. Graham, and can retract 
it only for reasons of the greatest importance.” 

**I can furnish you with one, sir—my husband is mad.” 

The barrister lifted his eyebrows with involuntary as- 
tonishment, but instantly a satirical smile curled his lip. 

“‘Really, madam,” he replied, “I cannot accept this 
statement without strong proofs. Mr. Graham seemed to 
me perfectly healthy in mind and body.” 

‘That does not surprise me, sir ; but if you will kindly 
listen to me, I hope to convince you of the truth of my 
views.” P 
**Go on, madam.” 

“I know all my husband has told you, and yet I pre- 





| 











face all I have to say by assuring you that he is the best 
of men, and that I owe him eight years of absolute happi- 


ness. I never suspected his malady, nor, as I now look 
back, can I see one indication of it until it burst forth in 
the most sudden and unexpected manner. One evening, 
about three months ago, Mr. Graham informed me that 
he had seen me standing at our gate with a gentleman of 
our acquaintance, and that he had seen that gentleman 
kiss me.” 

**So he told me.” 

‘* Very well, sir. That night I had been. in the garden 
[ had neither seen nor spoken to a living:soul.” 

‘Before leaving the room where your husband was 
sleeping, did you go to his side and spealt to him softly ?” 
“‘ Certainly I did. I wished him to go out with me.” 

“Go on.” 

“When I returned, his manner struck me as being very 

odd; and the next day we were dining at Sir William 
3arton’s, and I noticed that he scarcely took his eyes 
from me. I concluded—for such ideas come sometimes 
to women—that he was jealous, and I determined to tease 
him a little. After our return home we had a terrible 
scene. I was crushed to the earth by sorrow, for I real- 
ized the truth. I feared to exasperate him by contradic- 
tion, for I was afraid that his reason would forsake him. 
He insisted on my writing a confession. I almost hast- 
ened to obey him, and had to content him with a few 
meaningless phrases, the first that entered my mind, and 
fancied that their very incoherence would prove my inno- 
cence.” 

“The thought occurred to you, then, even in your great 
agitation, that they would be seen and read some time ? 
Your foresight is commendable.” 

‘Ah, sir, how unjust you are!” cried Mrs. Graham, 
hastily rising, and her flashing eyes were turned full on 
the lawyer. ‘I only wished to calm him, because I saw 
that his whole nervous system was terribly shattered. [ 
loved him tenderly then, as I do to-day. Ihave children, 
and I do not choose that they shall be regarded as the 
children of a madman.” 

‘‘These reasons were strong enough to induce you to 
write a second and similar letter ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘*Was it before or after this letter that you urged Sir 
William Barton to take his departure ?” 

** Before.” 

** And why did you do this ?” 

‘* Because I feared some misfortune.” 

“What arguments did you use ?” 

“None which had any connection with my husband or 
myself. Sir William Barton had important interests in 
Ireland, and had been talking for a long time of going 
there. I simply counseled his doing so.” 

‘Sir William has long been a friend of yours ?” 

**A friend and @ neighbor as well. Formerly we saw 
him almost daily. Iam indebted to him for many most 
respectful attentions, and I honestly believe he went away 
merely because I desired it.” 

*‘And he has no suspicion of what you believe to be 
your husband’s condition ?” 

‘*None in the world. No one knows that my husband 
is mad except myself, and I have told no one but you.” 

There was a long silence, and then the barrister, who 
had been twirling a pen in his fingers, turned toward Mrs. 
Graham, and with a cold, expressionless face, said : 

“It seems, then, madam, that you are entirely inno- 


| cent, and that your husband is out of his mind.” 


Mrs. Graham lifted her head haughtily. She rose, 
dropped her vail over her burning cheeks, but could nob 
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estrain the tears which fell fast from her eyes. Pritchard 
was quite ashamed of himself, and said, involuntarily and 
heartily : 

‘‘T beg your pardon.” 

This change in the young barrister’s voice was so 
marked that Mrs. Graham burst into tears. 

‘‘Tt is for me to ask your pardon,” she said, struggling 
for composure. ‘I did not intend to make a scene like 
this. Will you be my friend ?” and she extended her 
hand with a frank and dignified manner. 

‘‘T hope to serve you, madam,” answered the lawyer, 
again on his guard; ‘‘ but Ican say nothing more decided 
until I have again seen your husband.” 

After Mrs. Graham had gone Mr. Pritchard asked him- 
self where the truth was. How was it possible that the 
man who had talked so clearly and calmly could be in the 
smallest degree out of his mind? Yet he was convinced 
that Mrs. Graham was no intrigante. 

He could not dismiss from his mind the recollection of 
this unhappy pair. He thought of the wife, pale and 
beautiful, with her graceful, gliding step—of her frank, 
clear eyes and quivering lips. 

Finally Pritchard determined to see Mr. Graham again, 
and wrote to him, saying that, as it was September vaca- 
tion, he would, if agreeable, spend the following Sunday 
with him at his country-place. 

In return came a telegram, stating that a carriage would 
await his arrival at the station at any hour he would des- 
ignate. 6% 

The day came, and the barrister found himself in the 
cars, and in a compartment with a man whose face was 
strangely familiar. 

The two men examined each other stealthily, and finally 
both laughed and simultaneously exclaimed : 

‘* Have you forgotten me ?” 

They had been classmates at college, and had not met 
for fifteen years. Naturally they had a thousand ques- 
tions to ask. 

‘* But,” said Pritchard, ‘‘ where are you bound ?” 

‘‘Home. I have been in Ireland for a couple of 
months, And you ?” 

“Oh, I am going to spend Sunday with one of my 
clients—a Mr. Graham.” 

‘* What ! John Graham ?” 

‘Precisely. You know him, then ?” 

‘‘He is my nearest neighbor. Perhaps you were not 
aware that I inherited my uncle’s name and title, as well 
as his fortune. I am now Sir William Barton.” 

Pritchard was quite confounded to find that he was in 
the presence of the gay Lothario who had wrecked the 
domestic happiness of the Grahams ; but determined to 
take advantage of the coincidenee. 

‘* Tell me,” he said, ‘‘since you know this Mr. Graham 
so well, something about him. He is almost a stranger 
to me.” 

‘* What shall I tell you? He is a clever fellow, kind- 
hearted and thoroughly honorable,” answered Sir William. 

“ He has two children and a charming wife.” 

“Ts Mrs. Graham especially attractive, then ?” 

“Remarkably so, and as good as she is beautiful ; a good 
mother and a good wife—noble and courageous.” 

“Courageous ! How do you mean ?” 

“To tell you the truth, I do not know why I used that 
word. I seem to feel that she is so, but I of course, have 
never seen her courage tested. When I went away—it 
was really by her advice—I fancied she had some secret 
sorrow, and I left home reluctantly, as I fancied I might 
serve her were I near at hand.” 

“But what secret sorrow could she have ?” 





‘*T can’t imagine. She loves and is beloved; her chil- 
dren are healthy and beautiful, and she has wealth. What 
more can any woman ask of Fate? Perhaps, however, 
this business of her husband’s which you have in hand 
may trouble her.” 

Pritchard looked at Sir William intently ; the baronet 
returned his glance in a tranquil sort of way, and the bar- 
rister felt that his old classmate was either very innocent 
or very deep. 

At the station the Graham carriage was in waiting, but 
as Mr. Graham was not there himself, Mr. Pritchard ae- 
cepted Sir William’s offer, and was driven by him to The 
Evergreens. As they drove up the avenue, the barriater 
wondered what sort of a reception would be his on arriy- 
ing in such unexpected companionship. 

Mr. Graham was at the door to receive his guest, and 
Pritchard watched the manner in which he greeted Sir 
William—it was with marked cordiality, but without offer- 
ing his hand. 

Presently Sir William asked, without the slightest em- 
barrassment, if he should find Mrs. Graham in the library, 
and upon receiving the affirmative reply of her husband, 
entered the house, his host looking after him with a vague 
sort of look in his eyes ; then turning hastily to the young 
barrister he said, eagerly: : 

‘*Never mind them. Why did you wish to see me ?” 

**To discuss several points in your approaching suit 
against your wife, or rather to ascertain if you will not 
relinquish it.” 

**T told you my mind was made up.’ 

“Then I must ask how you propose to punish Sir 
William ?” 

‘“Why do you ask that now? Did I not say I consid- 
ered that part to be exclusively my affair ?” 

‘*Yes ; but since then I have decided that is my duty to 
understand your intentions fully before I assume any re- 
sponsibility, real or apparent.” 

‘Very well. It would be a gross insult to Mrs. Graham 
and Sir William, under the circumstances, to believe that 
they are not profoundly attached to each other. When 
the divorce is procured, therefore, they will continue to 
love and see each other, and will soon forget a poor devil 
like myself. Then will be my time to strike. I will kill 
Mrs. Graham’s lover, sir—kill him as I would a dog !” 

**But he may kill you.” 

**T shall not give him the chance; I shall shoot him 
down like that!” and he lifted his hand as if he were 
taking aim, and laughed aloud." 

Pritchard examined him keenly. 

**You will admit,” continued Graham, “ that I am quite 
right, I am sure.” 

‘But to kill a man in cold blood, as you propose,” an- 
swered the barrister slowly, ‘‘is neither more nor less 
than murder.” 

“What of that?” asked Graham, hoarsely, growing 
very pale. ‘‘ Have I no wrongs to avenge? But, sir, if 
after hearing this you are inclined to withdraw from the 
case, you are, of course, at liberty to do so.” 

**T will retain your case on one condition.” 

** And what is that ?” 

«That you shall take no further steps until I tell you 
that I am thoroughly satisfied of Mrs. Graham’s guilt.” 

‘‘Oh, that will soon be clear enough to you,” said Mr. 
Graham, bitterly. 

‘*T do not know that. At all events, I should like to 
remain here a few days, and, as a member of your house- 
hold, study both your wife and Sir William.” 

“Who is a friend of yours.” said Graham, suspiciously. 


’ 





‘“*Not so ; he was my classmate, and I have not see1ui him 
> , 
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for fifteen years. I know nothing of his life in that time ; 
and for you, sir, I have the heartiest sympathy.” 

It was therefore decided that Pritchard should remain 
for a week, and he was shown to a room on the second floor 
which commanded the garden, its gate, and the windows 
of the salon, 

He arranged his writing materials and dressed, and in 
an hour was walking up and down the avenue, waiting for 
the reappearance of Sir William Barton, who soon came 
down the steps with his hat in his hand. As Pritchard 





watched him, he thought to himself that the young baronet 
was a very 
handsome, 
manly looking 
fellow, but 
with no espe- 
cial intellect 
in his face. 

‘“* Come with 
me,” he cried 
to his old 
classmate. ‘I 
have told Mrs. 
Graham about 
you, and she 
is anxious to 
make your ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

“Mr. Gra- 
ham will pre- 
sent’ me just 
before dinner. 
I shall stay 
here a day or 
two. Besides, 
I do not care 
to interfere 
with you.” 

‘*With me!” 
replied Sir 
William, in 
astonishment. 
“What on 
earth do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean 
that I believe 
you to be a 
little in love 
with Mrs, 
Graham.” 

Sir William 
frowned. Be- 
fore he could 
speak, Pritch- 
ard added, 
quickly : 

‘* At all events, her husband is very jealous of you.” 

Barton colored. 

‘“‘Tf this be so,” he said, ‘‘I know nothing of it, and I 
have never uttered a word at which Mr. Graham could 
take offense.” 

‘You are mistaken, for he wishes you to discontinue 
your visits,” 

Did he tell you to say this ?” 

‘*Yes—in a way.” 

‘«T will see him !” said the young man, impetuously,. 

‘‘And why? Let things stay as they are, and have no 
scenes,” 
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Sir William Barton bowed, and the two men parted 
coldly. 

Pritchard did not see Mrs. Graham until dinner was 
served. He was presented by her husband, and received 
by the lady as if he were a total stranger. 

Husband and wife were especially polite to each other. 
Mr. Graham, however, avoided meeting his wife’s eyes, and 
rarely addressed her. She, on the contrary, watched him 
attentively. The conversation flowed freely, Mr. Graham 
sustaining it with intelligence and vivacity. 

After dinner, when alone with his hostess, Pritchard 
said to her : 

“Would you 
have preferred. 
that I had not 
come here ?” 

‘“*No,” she 
answered, sad- 
ly; “but. I 
wish you had 
come as my 
friend rather 
than as my 
judge,” and 
tears filled her 
eyes as she 
added, ‘“‘I am 
heartsick and 

discouraged.” 

“Why was 
Sir William 
here so long 
to-day ?” 

“Because 
he was telling 
me of his trip, 
and as he sus- 
pected no- 
thing, I could 
not send him 
away.” 

“*T met him 
when he left 
you, and I 
told him 
frankly that 
he must come 
here very sel- 
dom——” 

‘You 
well——” 

_ * Where are 
your chil- 
dren ?” 

“TT have 
sent them to 
my sister’s for 

atime. Icould not endure to have them see the disunion 
between their father and myself.” 

When Pritchard had retired for the night, he was as 
much at seaas ever. Were Mrs. Graham and Sir William 
lovers ? How was he to discover this? And if they were 
innocent it was equally necessary for her to hold the 
proofs of this innocence ready to use. He saw nothing 
for him to do but to watch the current of events. 

The days passed on quietly enough, but Pritchard found 
his self-appointed rdle of spy excessively irksome. The 
more he saw of Mrs. Graham, the more he admired her. 
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The grief and intense mortification her husband’s conduct 
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caused her, and the mortifying position she occupied in 
the eyes of the barrister were intolerably trying to her. 

She felt that it was not for her to attempt to convince 
him of her innocence. This, and her almost frantic desire 
the’ he should judge her husband's acts as she did, caused 
her manner to fluctuate from impulsive frankness to 
su iden reserve and constraint. 

This Pritchard began to understand, and at times he 
looked upon her as quite as innocent as she was wretched. 
He passed much of his time with Mr. Graham, seeking in 
vain to discover some indications of weakness of mind or 
character. 

This man, whom his wife declared to be mad, abounded 
in good, practical sense, and was amiable and gentle toa 
fault. Of his wife he talked with affection, but also with 
bitterness. He could never forgive, he said, all the 
misery she hal caused him. He had conceived a strong 
affection for the barrister, and begged him never to leave 
him. 

One afternoon, Mr. Graham and his guest were walking 
in the garden, and they heard the gate creak on its 
hinges. 

“It is he!” said Graham. ‘‘I feel it here,’’? and he 
touched his breast. ‘‘Nowis our time. You are anxious 
for proofs—they are at hand; my wife will receive her 
lover in the drawing-room. Do you enter the library 
without noise and surprise them.” 

Naturally, Pritchard refused to do that ; but he did not 
hesitate at the end of a half-hour to walk directly through 
the library and enter the drawing-room when he was least 
expected. 

Mrs. Graham was seated on a sofa, with her handkerchief 
at her eyes, weeping silently, and Sir William, standing by 
her side, held one hand. He turned quickly as Pritchard 
entered the room, but Mrs. Graham did not move, 

“This is truly awful!” exclaimed Sir William. ‘‘ My 
dear friend, I have just heard the whole truth. I know 
now that you are here to aid this sorely tried and innocent 
woman.” 

Pritchard looked from one to the other. Were they 
acting ? 

**So, then, you have confided your secret—the secret 
with which you could trust no one—to Sir William, after 
all ?” he said, with cold sarcasm. 

“Do not misjudge her,” exclaimed the baronet. ‘I 
found her in tears, and when I begged permission to 
serve her, she lost her self-control, and told me all.” 

** And has made a great mistake in doing so,” said the 
barrister. 

**No, sir,” said the lady, rising, ‘‘I have made no mis- 
take. It might have been an error had you, since you 
entered this house, been consistent in your conduct to- 
ward me. If, trusting to my loyalty, rather than to your 
own sagacity, you had patiently aided me in my heart- 
breaking task, you would have a right to blame me now. 
But I see you still hesitating between a belief in my guilt 
and a conviction of my husband’s insanity. Therefore, I 
felt it only just that Sir William, who is involved in the 
accusations against myself, should know of what he is 
accused,” 

Mrs. Graham was superb as she uttered these words, but 
Pritchard was unmoved. He watched her closely as she 
turned to her friend and extended her hand to him. He 
took it, and as he pressed it firmly he said : 

**Rely on my wish and ability to serve you, dear 
madame.” Mrs. Graham looked at Pritchard. 

“Tell me,” she asked, timidly, ‘“‘can we three work to- 
gether, and so hope to effect my dear husband's cure ?” 

The lawyer hesitated. 





** Do you not see,” he said, at last, ‘‘ that I cannot desert 
your husband ; he stands alone. I should be but a poor 
friend to him were I now to swear allegiance to you.” 

‘*Then,” she cried, despairingly, as her arms fell at her 
side, “‘ you declare war against me ?” 

**Yes, madame,” was the reply—‘‘ honorable and open 
war |” 

The young barrister was angry, and, what was more 
astonishing, sincerely grieved at the discovery he had 
made. He did not altogether discredit Mrs. Graham’s 
statements. He did not think he had surprised two 
guilty lovers, but he had, most unwittingly, formed a 
higher opinion of the lady. He thought her above this 
feminine expansiveness and demand for sympathy, and 
his mind, trained by his profession, was quite unmoved by 
this pretense of friendship, for the boundary line between 
that and love was difficult to discover, and equally difficult 
to preserve. What had she expected of him? Did she 
intend him to be her accomplice, or was she simply indig- 
nant that he had misunderstood her? However this 
might be, he could do one thing—he could save her from 
the terrible consequences of her rashness. But it was im- 
possible for him to manage this case, or, rather, to argue 
it; for, strong as were his prejudices in favor of Mr. 
Graham, he was well aware that tangible proofs of the 
lady’s guilt were utterly lacking. Therefore, ‘at the end 
of the week, which was the limit of his stay, if no new 
light arose, he decided to throw up the case. 

These various reflections absorbed him for an hour as 
he paced the avenue, and he finally started to find 
Graham, whom he discovered seated on a bench under a 
tree. Pritchard watched him unperceived. Graham sat 
with his mouth half open, and without a ray of expression 
in his countenance. His lawyer touched him gently on 
his shoulder, but failed to arouse him. He shook his 
arm and addressed him by name. Graham started, trem- 
bled from head to foot, flushed and turned pale again, 
and his face lost its vacant look. 

‘‘Ah !” he said, ‘I was thinking. My friend,” he con- 
tinned, quickly, ‘“‘I dare not be left alone in this way ! 
Solitude does me harm !” He shuddered. 

“Tt is not solitude which is bad for you ; it is that the 
thoughts of revenge in which you are indulging are too 
heavy a burden for you to carry.” 

‘* It is all I live for,” answered Graham, gloomily. 

“Do you call this living ?” asked the barrister, 
quickly. ‘‘ You had almost lost your own individuality 
when I came to you just now ; and it was with difficulty 
that you returned to everyday life.” 

**Ah ! you noticed it, then ?” 

** Yes, I noticed it, and others will do the same, and 
soon they will say that you are losing your mind.” 

‘‘Perhaps I am a little mad ; who knows ?” answered 
Graham, shrugging his shoulders. 

The two men walked silently side by side back to the 
house. Suddenly Pritchard stopped : 

“‘T wish to tell you at once,” he said, “ that I must 
throw up the case. I believe your wife to be thoroughly 
innocent, and I shall return to London to-morrow.” 

“What! And leave me ?” exclaimed Mr. Graham in 
great agitation. ‘‘I cannot be left with this responsibil- 
ity. Iam sometimes afraid of myself. You have some 
reason that you do not tell me.” 

“That is quite true. I can understand a man, in de- 
fense of his honor, yielding to sudden passion and punish- 
ing at one blow the wife who had deceived him and the 
friend who has betrayed him ; but I cannot comprehend 
his deliberately laying a trap into which the guilty ones 
may fall, or calmly waiting his hour of revenge !” 
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“Why have you not said this before ?” 

“Because I hoped that your better nature would be 
aroused, and that there would be no need of saying it at 
all.” 

**You could not blame me, then, were I to surprise 
these lovers and kill them in my just indignation |” asked 
Mr. Graham, slowly. 

*T did not say that. I simply said that I could under- 
stand a man being carried away by passion.” 

Graham passed his hand over his brow, and composed 
his troubled face. 

**T loved her,” he murmured. 
now ?” 

The bell in the tower rang for dinner, and Mr. Graham 
started. 

“Ah!” he said, “you are a wise man, and have a way 
of going to the heart of things that is really very satisfac- 
tory ;” and he laughed. 

Pritchard was not altogether at ease as he realized what 
he had done. He had excited the madman, if mad he 
were, to prompt and speedy action. He determined to 
warn Mrs. Graham that a crisis was near at hand. He 
went to her at once and recommended the most excessive 
caution. 

‘Are you my friend ?” she asked. 

He looked into her eyes and said, slowly : 

**T hope so.” 

**And you will save my husband ?” 

‘Yes, madam, if you are innocent.” 

Her eyes flushed. 

“ Always an ‘ if,’ it seems,” she said, coldly, Then she 
added, as tears gathered quick and fast: ‘‘ If harm comes 
to me, you will regret your injustice.” 

‘*Send for your children, madam ; it is well they should 
be near you now,” said Pritchard, seating himself to 
write a line to Sir William Barton. 

That night the young lawyer did not close his eyes. 
His room was next to Mr. Graham’s, and the door was 
open between. ; 

They were going out gunning in the early morning, and 
when they started the sun was barely up. The dew lay 
heavy on the grass, and the delicate spiders’ webs were 
broken with its weight. 

Mr. Graham was in the best of spirits, caressed his 
dogs, and drew his hand tenderly down his gun. 

‘This is a good friend,” he said, slowly—‘‘ a very good 
friend.” 

The day became gradually intensely hot, and they 
finally decided to return. At the entrance of a wood they 
met Sir William on horseback He bowed, but did not 
speak. He wore a white flannel suit. 

Graham looked after him moodily. 

“Yes,” he said, half to himself, ‘‘that is just the way 
he was dressed that nigit.” 

They loitered through the woods so that they did not 
reach The Evergreens until six o’clock. 

Dinner was served as soon as they had bathed and 
dressed. There were many courses, and the gentlemen 

did honor to all. 

Mr. Graham scarcely spoke. Pritchard was much as 
usual; but his host, who had drank much more than was 
his habit, talked incessantly ; occasionally he would re- 
lapse into silence, arouse himself with a start and look at 
his wife. 


‘‘T wonder if I love her 


Each one of his movements had a certain air of decis- | 


ion. After dinner they took their coffee in the drawing- 
room. Mr. Graham was in a large armchair, and seemed 
to be asleep. 

Mrs. Graham, feeling that she had completed her duties 





as hostess, left the room, which had three long windows, 
with heavy crimson draperies drawn close. Pritchard had 
followed the example of his host, and had stretched him- 
self on a low sofa by the chimney. 

** Are you asleep ?” said Mr. Graham, softly. 

‘*No,” he answered, “I am only drowsy ;” and he half 
rose. 

Gwaham was standing near him. 

‘‘Hush!” he said. ‘My wife has gone out, and Sir 
William is in the garden. I have brought up my gua.” 

“Yourgun! And for what, pray ?” 

Graham smiled faintly. 

‘You know perfectly well.” 

** Not I,” answered Pritchard, coldly. “Such things 
may be talked about, but they are never done.” 

‘‘ You think so! To-night there is a full moon, just a¢ 
there was that other time. Just as soon as I see them, 
you will find out——” 

He checked himself, went to the centre window, and 
fumbled with the curtains a moment, but did not draw 
them enough to look out. 

“Tt was standing just here that I saw them, and it is 
very likely in the same spot that they have met to-night.” 

He hesitated. 

‘‘ Would you believe,” he continued, ‘that, great as 
has been my thirst for vengeance, I have never dared 
since that terrible night to look once out of that window.” 

*T have noticed,” said Pritchard, ‘‘that the middle 
curtain is always drawn.” 

**T ordered it to be so. I took a notion into my head 
that if they were open I should see the same thing again. 
I dare say they are there now, and it would be a very easy 
thing to surprise them. Suppose you put out those 
candles,” added Mr. Graham, ‘‘and then I will raise the 
window carefully.” 

Pritchard obeyed, while Graham stood with his hand 
on the curtain. 

*“‘T can see them now,” he continued ; “‘ her head was 
on his shoulder, and he kissed her.” 

He pulled the curtain apart as he spoke, and threw up 
the window. The fresh air and the dim moonlight struck 
him full in the face. He started back, and passed his 
hand over his eyes, as if dazzled. 

‘Good heavens!” he muttered. ‘‘ There they are. 
Look at them! God has delivered them into my hands.” 

‘* Well, then, kill them. If they are there,” answered 
Pritchard, deliberately—‘“‘if you see them, why do you 
not kill them ?” 

“You are right,” exclaimed Graham ; and he snatched 
up his gun, and fired. And then, throwing it down, he 
raised his arms and cried : 

‘* Alas, I have killed them both !” . 

But, at the same moment, while Pritchard lighted the 
candles, Mr. Graham felt himself clasped in his wife’s 
arms, while his children snatched one hand, and his friend, 
Sir William, took the other. 





‘“*No, no, my beloved,” sobbed his wife, ‘‘ you have 
not killed us! We are all here and living. We love you 
yet.” 

‘You have only killed the phantoms which haunted 
you.” 

‘‘ But,” said Graham, trembling from head to foot, and 
looking about with wild, affrighted eyes, ‘‘if these things 


| are not real that I have seen for so long, then I am mad.” 


‘‘Listen to me, my friend,” said Pritehard, authorita- 
tively. ‘A man who believes himself to be mad, never 
| is so; a man who sheds tears is not mad—and you have 

wept often and often over your imaginary woes. No, no. 
| you are not mad !” 
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STRANGE FUNERAL 
RITES. 
By Marc F, VALLETTE. 

In every country in the 
world, and among all classes 
and conditions of men, a deep 
interest has ever centred upon 
the ceremonies and rites of 
burial. Every nation and 
every age has had its peculiar 
manner of disposing of its 
dead. Thus we find mummi- 
fication among the Egyptians, 
incineration among the 
Greeks, Romans, Siamese and 
other nations in ancient times 
(and a revival of it in our own 
day), and interment in various 
forms and positions among 
these and other nations at dif- 
ferent periods. It was the cus- 
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The poor fellow burst into 
tears on his wife’s shoulder. 

‘““He is saved!” said the 
barrister, with an unmistakable 
sigh of relief. 

Mr. Graham heard him. 

‘* But the future,” he asked, | 
anxiously—*‘ what of that ?” pie ny 

“Do not trouble yourself 
about the future,” answered 
the lawyer, gayly. An hallu- 
cination once cured or con- 
quered never returns. It be- 
longs to that class of dangers 
which vanishes as soon as 
boldly faced. Love your wife 
and be happy, and, as I am 
by chance your physician as 
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ad (E- tribes to expose their dead to 
the ravages of the weather, and 
to wild beasts, while the Kam- 
tschatdales keep special dogs 
to consume their dead, under 
the belief that they who are 
eaten by dogs will enjoy the 
happiness of driving fine dogs 
in the other world. In some 
countries in Africa persons 
struck by lightning are de- 
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they fall. 
Among the nations that re- 
sort to interment we likewise 
: find many strange customs ; 
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be attached, not only to the position in which the body | Some of our American Indians bury their children apart 
is placed, but as to what point of the compass it faces. | from adults, and sometimes by the wayside, so that their 
Sometimes we find the body laid out on the ground, and | souls may enter the bodies of persons passing by. Em- 
heaps of stones piled over and around it, to keep off beasts ' balming and drying dead bodies on trees or scaffolds 


CREMATION AS PRACTISED IN SIAM, 


of prey, while the Moors add prickly thorns, to secure | erected for the purpose, before burying them, has been 
greater protection. Among some of the rudest tribes it | resorted to in regard to men ; but women were buried as 
was the custom to lay their dead in the hollow trunks of | they died. The Tondas burned all except children, the 
trees or in boats, or to wrap them in the skins of animals, | victims of infanticide, whom they bury. 
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We have alluded to the various forms and positions in 
burial. Some place their dead in a recumbent position, 
others sitting ; some facing the east and others the west ; 
while others again, like the Bongos, bury men facing the 
north and women facing the south. 

Nor are strange customs confined to the manner of 
barying the dead. They extend to the ceremonies inci- 
dent to it. Even among primitive nations we find fast- 
ing, neglecting the hair, wearing rags or sackcloth, 
daubing oneself with mud, and an entire forgetfulness of 
the usual comforts, as signs of mourning ; while sorrow, 
real or assumed, found expression in wringing the hands, 
tearing the hair, shaving the head, beating the breast and 
the like. We find New Zealanders gashing themselves 
with broken shells, and Hawaians knocking out their 
teeth and cutting off a finger-joint or an ear. Among 
other peoples we find grief frequently manifested in sing- 
ing lamentations, playing plaintive airs, and dancing 
funeral dances. Customs of this kind prevail among the 
Irish peasantry, among the Chilians, the Gypsies, and 
even among the copper-colored natives of North and 
Central America. 

The idea, prevalent among all classes of people, that 
death is a transition from this to another world, has also 
given rise to many curious customs. The soul must 
be provided with necessaries while on that journey, hence 
meat, drink, weapons, musical instruments, ‘‘ medicines,” 
light, money, horses, servants, and even wives are among 
the things buried with the body. The Gonds are so 
dainty as to furnish their dead with a supply of tooth- 
picks ; the Aztecs gave them water-bottles; the North 
American Indians included a kettle of provisions, bows 
and arrows, a pair of moccasins, and even spare pieces of 
deerskin to patch them with. The Laplanders furnished 
the corpse with flint, steel and tinder, to give him light 
for the dark journey ; the ancient Mexicans gave their 
dead slips of paper, to serve as passports, and the Greeks 
put an obolus in the dead man’s mouth, to pay Charon 
for ferrying him across the Stygian lake. Among the 
Greenlanders it was customary to bury a dog with the 
body of a child, that it might not be without a guide ; the 
Greenlander believing that the dog can find his way any- 
where. The Norse warrior insisted upon having his 
horse and armor buried with him, that he might ride to 
Valhalla with becoming dignity; and even among the 
Arabs it was, at one time, the custom to leave the dead 
man’s camel to die upon his grave. 

Human sacrifices have not been confined to any special 
class of people. The Fijians have been known to strangle 
wives, slaves, and friends to attend the deceased. Among 
the Japanese it was at one time the custom for twenty or 
thirty slaves to kill themselves by “hari kari” to serve 
their dead masters in the other world, and the Quakeloths 
of North America were wont to lay the widow’s head on 
the burning corpse, and then drag her out half dead. The 
natives of Dahomey keep up intercourse with the departed 
by killing a slave from time to time and sending his soul 
to carry news from the living. 

The custom among the Hindoos of placing the wives 
and concubines of the dead man upon his funeral pile, and 
of incinerating them with him, is well known to all readers. 
As recently as 1843, on the death of Soonchet-Sing, uncle 
of the Oashmerian Maharajah, the five hundred wives 
which constituted his principal harem were burned alive 
with his body at Ramnagar, and twenty-five others that 
he had at Jummoo shared the same fate. In 1863 another 


similar immolation took place at the violent and mysteri- 
ous death of Jowahir-Sing, the Maharajah’s cousin. 
Thirty-two of his widows were consumed with the remains 














of their late husband. On another occasion a solitary 
widow is described by an English tourist as sitting on a 
funeral pile with her husband’s head upon her lap. Seized 
with terror at the approach of the hissing flames, she 
sprang from the pile, and sought to escape by flight, but 
the attending priests, horrified at her sacrilegious conduct, 
caught her, and threw her back upon the burning pile, 
where she perished, uttering screams that would have 
moved the hardest hearts to pity. Happily, in our day, 
the customeof incinerating widows has entirely disappeared 
wherever English rule prevails in Hindostan. 

Funeral feasts prevail extensively in America, Asia and 
Africa, ana grow partly out of a desire to do honor to the 
dead, and partly from a belief that the dead participate in 
the good cheer. They are not merely commemorative, 
but communion meals. ‘ The Naga tribes of Assam cele- 
brate their funeral feasts monthly, by laying food and 
drink on the graves of the departed.” The Karens, 
“‘while habitually making oblations, have also annual 
feasts for the dead, at which they invite the spirits to eat 
and drink.’’ The ancient Peruvians were wont, from time 
to time, to assemble the embalmed bodies of their dead 
emperors in the grand plaza of Quito, to be feasted in 
company with the people. 

The writer of this article spent a portion of his child- 
hood on one of the West India Islands. Among his father’s 
servants was a Congo negro named Tomas. On one occa- 
sion, the eve of a Dia de los Finados, Tomas prevailed 
upon the child in question to place beside his bed, before 
retiring for the night, a plate containing eatables of differ- 
ent kinds, which the negro insisted would protect him 
against the wrath of the spirits. The child did as desired, 
but instead of going to sleep, he watched for the spirits. 
When all was quiet a dark form appeared at the open 
window. After looking around cautiously it glided noise- 
lessly to where the plate was awaiting the ‘perturbed 
spirit.” In a moment the same dark form was again 
silently gliding out through the window, when the child 
cried out, ‘‘Adios, Tomas /” It is needless to add that on 
the following morning Tom was very reticent on the ques- 
tion of spirits.” 

Funeral feasts are not confined to savage and ignorant 
races, for even in England there is frequent mention of 
‘‘funeral baked meats,” and the Greeks burned meats 
upon the graves as offerings to the dead. In connection 
with funeral feasts were funeral games, which among the 
Greeks were chiefly horse-races, and among the Romans 
processions and mortal combats of gladiators around the 
funeral pile. These games were abolished by the Em- 
peror Claudius in the year 47 of the Christian era. 

Funeral orations were also in vogue among the Greeks 
and Romans over their dead, when they were eminent for 
rank, great deeds and virtues. We read that Theopompus 
obtained a prize for the best funeral oration in praise of 
Mausolus, 253 n.c. Popilia was the first Roman lady we 
have any record of who had an oration pronounced at her 
funeral, which was delivered by her son Crasus, and 
Cicero tells us that Julius Cesar did the like for his aunt 
Julia and his wife. In Greece, according to Herodotus, 
Solon was the first who pronounced a funeral oration, 
580 B.c., and if we go back to scriptural times, we find 
that David lamented over Saul and Jonathan, 1056 3.c., 
and over Abner, 1048 B.c. 

It would be an endless task to attempt to describe even 
the strangest of the customs and rites attending the dis- 
posal of the dead, and their history, interesting as it is, 
must be sought for in works far more elaborate and pre- 
tentious than the limits allotted to an article like this 
permit. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a few 
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illustrations of funerals in our own day among the most 
civilized and among partly civilized nations. 

Probably one of the most novel sights to an American 
would be a funeral procession on Lake Gmiinden, in 
Upper Austria. The town is situated upon the lake, and 
is surrounded by lofty mountains. Access from one 
place to another is found more readily by boats, hence 
religious processions and funeral processions are fre- 
quently seen upon the lake. Our artist has given us a 
sketch of one of these funerals. The corpse has been 
taken from the house of death to the church, where the 
requiem mass has been chanted. It is now covered with 
a pall and borne to the funeral barge, in which it is de- 
posited with care, and a crucifix placed at the head of the 
coffin. Following this barge are two more, side by side, 
one containing the clergy, the other the weeping relatives 
of the deceased. These boats are distinguished by 
banners bearing religious devices. The friends of the be- 
reaved family follow in other boats, at respectful distances, 
and thus the solemn procession is rowed along the lake, 
the clergy and people singing appropriate hymns, and 
their voices echoing and re-echoing from mountain to 
mountain find a sympathetic response in the sick or aged 
mountaineers, who, unable to take part in the mournful 
procession, join it in spirit, and devoutly crossing them- 
selves, fall upon their knees and recommend the departed 
soul to mercy. 

In France nearly every department has its own pecu- 
liar customs regarding funerals. In the larger cities the 
pomp attending them is measured by the means of the 
deceased, but there is no country in the world, perhaps, 
where the dead is more respected. Nothing but the mail 
van is allowed to break a funeral procession, no matter 
whether it be that of a prince or a pauper, and if a 
funeral happens to come upon a passing body of troops 
they halt, open ranks, and no matter what may have been 
the social standing of the deceased, ‘‘ present arms” until 
the funeral has passed. 

Our artist has given us two sketches of the Salle des 
Pompes Funebres: one, representing the coachmen’s dress- 
ing-room, where they are preparing for a funeral de pre- 
miére; and the other, representing the mutes preparing 
for a funeral of the same kind. These ‘‘ mutes” are to be 
found nearly all over the Continent. They are employed 
by undertakers to act as assistants and pall-bearers at 
funerals. They walk beside the hearse, when one is used, 
or they bear the coffin on their shoulders when it is not. 
Their dress varies with the country they belong to, and 
the age of the deceased. In France the dress is generally 
a black dress coat and black silk hat. In Spain and her 
colonies the mutes wear knee breeches, long hose, low 
shoes with buckles and chapeaux. If the deceased is an 
adult, the color is black ; if a child, the colors are gay. 
They are preceded at funerals by a commissaire, who 
clears the way. In Holland, as will be seen by our en- 
graving, the mutes wear black with the addition of long 
black cloaks. 

In France the coffin is placed at the door of the house so 
as to be seen from the street, and is sometimes watched by 
mutes. It is surrounded by black hangings, candles, etc. 
It is considered a breach of politeness for any one to re- 
main in the room with the corpse when the family is 
taking leave of its dead; nor is any one but the family 
present when the coffin is closed for ever. When the 
coffin is placed in the hearse, or is taken out of the house, 
the ladies alone enter the carriages, the gentlemen attend 
the funeral on foot, unless the distanee to the cemetery 
be too great, and even in this case they walk part of the 
way. 


In Spanish countries, and especially in Spanish America, 
the corpse is decked out in its best, and is exposed to 
public view, being placed in an open coffin upon a bier 
five or six feet high, and surrounded with candles. 
Among the more intelligent people the body is watched 
through the night by friends and relatives, who relieve one 
another in reciting prayers for the repose of the departed 
soul. The watchers are supplied with refreshments, 
which are partaken of sparingly and with due respect for 
the occasion. If the deceased is a child or young person, 
the bier is strewn with flowers, and there is less solemnity 
among the watchers, but they never forget the presence 
of death. Among the lower classes of the people the 
custom of watching and praying with the dead has degen- 
erated into those ‘‘ wakes” which have become a stain 
upon civilization. 

Our artist has given us two views of South American’ 
‘** wakes ’— one among the gypsies, and the other among 
the people of the country. In the former we find a 
curious mingling of Christian and pagan forms. The 
candles, indicative of an ever-living faith, surround the 
form of the dead child, on whose head is a wreath of 
roses, in sad contrast with the pale hues of death upon its 
face. In one corner sits the padre, and by his side stands 
® woman, evidently not a gypsy, for she is devoutly 
saying her beads. On either side of these two figures we 
find one man playing a mandolin, and another the casta- 
nets, while a number of men and women are dancing 
around the bier, beside which the mother is sitting, over- 
come with grief. It will be observed that even the faces 
of the dancers wear a saddened look. 

The other ‘‘ wake” is also over a child. The corpse is 
arrayed in a most fantastic style, with ornamented cap, 
and wings suggestive of the future state of baptized in- 
fants. A canopy is hung over the bier, and candles and 
flowers are placed around it. The watchers are whiling 
away the time with song and mandolin, while a kind 
neighbor is preparing refreshments for the assembled 
guests, who, as will be seen, are sitting around engaged in 
conversation, but not in boisterousness. On the right of 
the picture are the parents of the deceased, the mother 
pressing her remaining child to her bosom with maternal 
affection. In Spanish countries funerals are attended 
only by men, women never going further than the house 
of the deceased. 

Besides the modes of disposing of the dead already de- 
scribed, we shall allude to one more, and then conclude. 

Cremation or incineration was practiced by the Greeks 
and Romans to a great extent in former times. In Siam 
the only honorable disposal of the dead is by burning, 
and our artist has given us a very suggestive picture of 
Siamese cremation. Even Jews resorted to cremation in 
the Valley of Tophet when a plague came; indeed, we 
find it almost in general usage among the ancient nations, 
except among the Egyptians, who embalmed their bodies. 
In Judea the dead were buried in sepulchres, and the 
Chinese buried in the earth. In Greece incineration was 
considered most honorable, and was denied to suicides, 
unteethed children, and persons struck by lightning. In 
Rome, from the close of the republic to the end of the 
fourth Christian century, burning on the pyre, or rogus, 
was the general rule. 

There is some diversity of opinion as to the period of 
its adoption and disuse, for Macrobius tells us that it 
ceased in the reign of the younger Theodosius, while 
other writers describe the young Numa Pompilius in 
the vaults of the Temple of Ceres, at Cures, in Sabinia, 
standing before the urn which contained the ashes of his 





father, Tacius, and listening to the words of wisdom 
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which were to guide his future career, as they 
fell from the lips of Tulius, the High Priest of 
the Temple. 

That the practice of cremation was very gene- 
ral, may be judged from the urns of the ancients, 
which have been found over so large a portion of 
the world that it seems difficult to determine to 
what particular country they belonged. After 
the battle of Sebastopol some British officers 
found vessels of this kind in the ground, sup- 
posed to have contained the ashes of the besiegers 
of Troy. Nearly all the Romans of rank were 
cremated, and their ashes preserved in beautifully 
decorated urns. These urns were generally de- 
posited in vaults, or in columbaria along the Via 
Appia. There 1s an instance of a statue of a 
Roman emperor holding an urn containing his 
own ashes. 

The funeral rites of the ancient Romans are not 
devoid of interest. The body was bathed in per- 
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A MODERN CREMATORY AT MILAN, 




















fumes, arrayed in rich gar- 
ments, and laid out on a couch 
strewed with flowers; the 
outer door of the house was 
shaded with branches of cy- 
press ; and as Charon would 
not convey the departed spirit 
across the Styx without the 
payment of a fixed toll, a coin 
was placed in the mouth of 
the deceased, to meet this 
demand. The funeral took 
place by torchlight, and the 
body was borne by near friends 
and relatives on an open bier, 
covered with the richest cloth. 
Lictors dressed in black regu- 
lated the procession. If the 
deceased had been a soldier, 
the insignia of his rank were 
displayed, and the corps to 


THE FURBNACE-ROOM, 


which he belonged marched 
with their arms reversed. Be- 
fore the corpse were carried 
images of the deceased and 
his ancestors ; then followed 
musicians and mourning 
women hired to sing his 
praises. Dancers and buffoons 
followed, one of whom at- 
tempted to represent the char- 
acter of the dead man, and 
imitate his actions when alive, 
The family of the deceased 
followed the bier, in deep 
mourning, the sons with their 
heads covered and the daugh- 
ters unvailed, with their hair 
dishevelled. Magistrates and 
patricians attended without 
badges or ornaments, and the 
procession was closed with 
the freedmen of the deceased, 
wearing the cap of liberty. 
When the funeral pile was 
reached an oration was deliv- 
ered by a friend, and the bier 
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was placed upon the pile raised in the form of an altar. 
The procession moved slowly around it to the sound of 
solemn music, when the nearest relative advanced from 
the train with a lighted torch, and set fire to the pile. 
Perfumes and spices were thrown into the blaze, and the 
embers were quenched with wine. The ashes were col- 
lected and placed in a costly urn, which was deposited 
in the family sepulchre. In the case of a soldier, his 
arms and the spoils he had won from the enemy were 
sometimes consumed with his remains. 
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A Lawyer's STory. 





RE you a lawyer, sir ?” I started violently 
at the words, for I had been sitting for 
some time at my desk, plunged in a fit of 
the deepest thought, and had not heard 
any one enter the office. 

It was a warm Summer’s evening, and I 
had left the windows and doors open, for 

, the sake of a refreshing draft. Rising from 
my seat and turning up the gas-jet on the 
table, I turned, and surveyed my inter- 

| locutor, who proved to be none other than 
a well-dressed, rather good-looking man of 

forty or thereabouts, of middle stature, and possessed of 
a small, piercing pair of eyes, which returned my gaze 
unflinchingly. 

**T am Mr. Avery, the junior partner of the firm, as you 
might have seen, had you taken the trouble to read the 
sign upon the door,” I replied, shortly ; for I was in no 
wise pleased with his intrusion upon my reveries. 

**True,” he answered, courteously ; ‘‘ but the door was 
open and the hall unlighted. I require your services for 
a short time,” he resumed, seating himself; ‘‘ provided 
you are disengaged for to-night.” 

“Professionally I am at your disposal for the evening,” 
I answered. 

**Ah, your remark reminds me of the ordinary prere- 
quisite,” he said, laughingly, taking out his pocketbook 
and laying a bill of large denomination upon the table. 

But I waved my hand impatiently, informing him that 
no payment was necessary until after consultation, and 
requested him to proceed to business. 

**The business to which I referred,” he continued, re- 
placing the money and fixing his keen black eyes tipon 
my face, “will require your services until late in the 
night, if not until to-morrow morning. My niece, who 
resides some miles from the city, is dangerously ill, and 
her recovery being extremely doubtful, she desires to 
make her will. For this purpose I have applied to you; 
promising you, should you accede to my request, any fee 
you may demand.” 

I communed with myself for a few moments, eyed the 
man suspiciously, and then asked the distance to the 
young lady’s residence, and the mode of conveyance 
thither. 

*‘ About five or ten miles,” he responded, handing me 
his card, on which I read, Martin Jackson, Harlem, Illi- 
nois. ‘It is a short distance from Harlem, and as a train 
does not leave Chicago for some hours yet, I have pro- 
vided a carriage and driver, which awaits on the street. 
May I consider your services as engaged ?” 

I responded that he might, and a few moments sufficed 
to find us ensconced in a close carriage, which took a 
westerly direction at moderate speed. 

The more populous portion of the city was soon passed, 





my companion, meantime, enlightening me with an ac- 
count of his niece’s sickness and previous history ; and, 
an hour after leaving the place of starting, we found our- 
selves a mile from Chicago, nearing the wooded ridges 
which skirt its extreme limits. I was a young man, and 
my nervousness and suspicions of the man beside me 
may be excused, when his evident anxiety in employing 
myself, an inexperienced lawyer, are considered. His 
story, too, did not sound consistent in all respects, for he 
spoke of his niece, Miss Blanche Pickering, as being, at 
times, subject to short fits of insanity. I, therefore, was 
prepared to find something mysterious on my arrival at 
our destination—which occurred shortly—in a thick grove 
of oak-trees, some four miles from the city limits. 

When the carriage stopped it was in front of a large, 
dark-looking building of stone, standing a short distance 
back from the road, and surrounded by tall poplars. A 
feeble light flickered in a single window at the side of the 
house, and a few dim rays shone through the lower-story 
window. 

One thing struck me as rather curious, as I walked up 
the gravel walk to the mansion, and tended to arouse my 
suspicions once more. The man, Jackson, dismissed the 
carriage after paying the driver, with a few low, whis- 
pered words, the import of which I was unable to ascer- 
tain, and the hack turned sharply, as if to retrace the 
road to Chicago. I said nothing, however, but, shifting 
my revolver into a more convenient position in my inner 
vest-pocket, entered the house with my companion, who 
unlocked the door with a latchkey, and was ushered 
into the parlor, which was poorly lighted by a hanging- 
lamp. 

Having seen me seated by a table, on which were spread 
refreshments, Jackson left me for a short time, and, re- 
turning shortly with a large, well-built man, whom he in- 
troduced as Mr. Cooper, his cousin, took a seat beside me, 
his companion following his example, and filling out 
some wine, requested me to join them, which I courte- 
ously refused, on the plea of being a teetotaler. After a 
few moments of conversation, I was again left alone, and 
lighting a cigar, awaited patiently my summons to actual 
business. 

The door was opened a short time after, and by request 
of Cooper I followed him up the staircase into the gloomy 
hall above them and intoa room, where was seated my first 
applicant by the side of a bed, apparently in conversation 
with some one reclining there. 

The room was a luxurious one, and appeared more so 
for the great contrast it presented to what other portions 
of the house I had seen. The rich carving, the heavy 
tapestry, and general appearance of the surroundings, be- 
spoke the wealth of the possessor, whoever that person 
might be. Seating myself at a small table drawn up near 
the bed, with Jackson seated in his former position, and 
Cooper withdrawn to the other end of the apartment, re- 
clining on a lounge and apparently indifferent to all that 
was to transpire, I awaited further developments, taking 
one look at the face of the occupant of the bed. 

It was no wonder that I gazed long and earnestly at the 
countenance of the woman who reclined there. A more 
perfeet face I had never seen—pale, and with an expres- 
sion of care and pain, it might have been, yet there was 
no trace of sickness or disease, and as my eye wandered 
from those beautiful features, the sad, yet sweetly smiling 
eyes, down to the white, plump hand which rested in the 
large brown one of Jackson’s, I felt that there was some 
mystery in the case, and that he had been untruthful in 
his revelations. Suddenly the man arose, dropping the 
lady’s hand, drew up a chair opposite to my own, and 
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with an impatient, uneasy exclamation, brought my invest- 
igation to a termination. 

“You will draw out the ordinary formula of a testa- 
ment,” he said, giving the young girl a close, scrutinizing 
look, in which I could detect a warning expression, 
‘writing as I dictate (Miss Pickering having acquainted 
me with her destined disposal of her property), and allow- 
ing her to acquiesce when it is finished. I suppose her 
affirmation will be all that is necessary ?” 

I was somewhat surprised at the strangeness of the re- 
quest, but replied: 

‘* Certainly, if I am confident that she is compos mentis, 
and she is too sick to dictate herself.” 

Here a slight exclamation broke from the lips of the oc- 
cupant of the bed, as if about to frame a word or sentence, 
but she was checked by Jackson, who, with a threatening 
scowl, evidently not meant for my observation, said : 

Do not exert yourself, my dear niece ; I will do all that 
is necessary”; and then, as I drew the writing material 
before me, he quickly leaned over toward her, and hissed 
in her ear : ‘‘ Remember—be careful !’”’ with such empha- 
sis as to cause her to sink, pale and trembling, back 
among the pillows of the bed. 

A half-hour elapsed, and the will had been completed. 
All Blanche Pickering’s property, personal and real, was 
to be divided between the man Jackson and his son 
Henry, with the exception of a few small legacies. Then 
I read it, and after propounding the few necessary inter- 
rogatories to the legator, which were answered in a low, 
trembling affirmative, I requested her to sign it. 

Drawing my chair up to her side, with the paper and 
pen in my hand, I awaited for her to obey my request— 
intimating to Jackson that it would be as well to have 
Cooper as a witness. 

The latter individual had, evidently, fallen asleep, for, 
acall to him not bringing him to the bedside, Jackson 
arose and walked to where his confrére lay. 

At this moment, and with the rapidity of light, the 
girl’s hand caught my own, and leaning my head down- 
ward, so that I could listen to what she might desire to 
say, I heard her whisper, in passionate, beseeching words : 

‘‘T am forced to this! They intend to kill me! For 
Heaven’s sake, help me !” 

Then she sank back, and before Jackson had been able 
to observe us, we had both resumed our former relative 
positions. 

At last the will had been signed, witnessed and sealed, 
and, hat in hand, I stood at the table, awaiting my client’s 
further pleasure, as if I had not the idea in my mind 
of returning before morning, and that, too, with an officer 
of justice. 

Mr. Jackson handed me a bill, of a large denomination, 
shook hands with me warmly, and then requested Cooper 
to show me to the door. As I left the room, I cast an en- 
couraging glance at Miss Pickering, which did not escape 
the notice of her lynx-eyed guardian, for he looked me 
sharply in the face, as if to detect some sign of recogni- 
tion there. 

Then I followed my servitor down the stairs, listened 
to his untruthful regrets that the carriage must have re- 
turned to the house, as agreed upon, and then gone to the 
city, declined his offer to remain for the night, and having 
been directed the route to Harlem, stood once more in 
the open air. 

My first thought was to make all haste to the city, and, 
on the slight evidence of foul play I had, to obtain justice 

for the young girl. 

The idea was immediately discarded, for, as I was 


.| when a sharp, loud report rang on the air. 


ears. In a moment, I was again up the steps, and turn- 
ing the knob of the door in an ineffectual attempt to gain 
admittance. 

Iwas about to attempt to force an entrance through the 
window, when the door was flung suddenly open, and the 
man Cooper stood before me. 

He discovered me at once, and, with an oath, struck at 
me with his clinched fist. Evading the blow, I whipped 
out my revolver, and striking him with the butt-end, 
knocked him senseless upon the stoop. 

I was again about to turn and enter, when the form of 
Jackson dashed down the staircase, through the open 
door, and I felt myself in his grasp. 

I saw at once that he was unarmed, and elevating my 
pistol, fired ; but the shot was turned aside, and the 
weapon knocked from my hand to the ground. 

Then ensued a fearful struggle between us, in which we 
both were precipitated down the steps upon the gravel 
walk below—I uppermost. 

It was, perhaps, for two minutes that I held him by the 
throat, dealing him blows with my disengaged hand—he 
having the other in his strong grasp—when, with a dexter- 
ous twist of his powerful arm, he turned me aside, and I 
lay prostrate upon the ground, with the vise-like grip of 
his strong fingers grasping me by the throat, until my 
eyes were starting from their sockets and every muscle 
became inactive. 

Seizing a large stone, which lay near him, he raised it 
in his left hand, and was about to strike me on the head, 
The form of 
the ruffian fell back—his fingers relaxed their grasp. 

A form in white passed before my uncertain vision ; 
and then, for the space of five minutes, I was utterly un- 
conscious. 

When, at length, the mind awoke from its stupor, a 
form, in night-clothes —that of Miss Pickering — was 
bending over me, chafing my temples, and attempting 
to perform what nature had done—restore me to sensi- 
bility. 

From her I learned that she had arisen from her bed, at 
the exit of the two ruffians from her room, and, observing 
my dangerous situation, had fired at Jackson, just as he 
was about to strike me with the stone, with my revolver, 
which she had picked up on the stoop. 

I also learned that her scream was caused by the reso- 
lution of the murderous twain to start after and murder 
me—fearing that she had communicated something to me 
which might upset their well-laid plans. 

Having securely bound the still unconscious Cooper, 
and removed the corpse of Jackson into the house, we 
awaited the coming of morning—Miss Pickering, mean- 
while, informing me of her imprisonment, by Jackson, for 
over a year, and his resolve to force her to make her will, 
and then make away with her. Her parents having died, 
and left her sole heiress to a large property, her appointed 
guardian, Jackson, a half-brother of her mother’s, was 
playing for a no diminutive stake. 

The next morning a farmer’s wagon conveyed Cooper to 
the city ; and the affair having been repcrted to the 
proper authorities, he was immured in the county jail, 
whence he soon after left for the State Penitentiary. 

Miss Pickering was entirely exonerated from all blame 
in the killing of Jackson, and her estate properly admin- 
istered a few months later—she having been of age for 
overa year. And not long after, Miss Blanche Pickering 
became Mrs. Avery. 

The will and revolver are still in our possession—the 
sole mementoes of that exciting night, when I almost lost 





about to start out, a wild scream of terror assailed my 


my life, and gained a bride. 
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ASSAM.— A SUPERINTENDENT'S BUNGALOW IN THE TEA DISTRICTS, 


ASSAM. 


By Vicror M. HOLLINSWworRTH. 


THERE are few countries, apparently, about which less 
has been written and still less is known than that called 
“‘ Ahom,” “‘ Asam,” or, more familiarly, ‘‘ Assam.” Iso- 
lated in its position, and almost inaccessible until late 
years in its approaches, its importance and resources are 
almost only known to those whose duties or professions 
render a residence in that lone land a necessity rather 
than a choice, as none would elect to reside permanently 
within its malarious and fever-stricken confines from 
other motives. It is only within the last few years that 
its capabilities and products have been prominently recog- 
nized and appreciated, and nothing has tended more to 
bring the latter before the world generally than the efforts 
of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, which, by its operations in 
the United States of America, as also in Australia and 
other countries, has done much toward inducing inquiries 
as to its whereabouts. A reference to the ‘‘ General Gazet- 
teer” (Brooke’s), for the year 1834, shows that even then the 
geographical importance of Assam was acknowledged, by 
the fact of its insertion in the maps therein given, as also 
from an extended descriptive notice ; this being a strange 
contrast to some reliable maps published in the United 
States so late as the year 1855, which appear to ignore its 
existence entirely. 

Nor is this profound indifference confined exclusively 
to the United States, as even among the better edu- 
cated classes of Great Britain and Ireland, etc., it is 
not unfrequent to hear ‘‘Siam,” ‘ Anam,” ‘‘ Japan,” 
“‘China” and ‘‘ Assam ” spoken of almost in one and the 
same breath, as if they were either identical or contigu- 
eus, and it was only lately, at a missionary meeting in 





England, that a chaplain from Assam was publicly an- 
nounced and introduced as the ‘‘ Rev. Mr. , from 
Siam,” a country he had never even visited. 

It is not here intended to enter into other than a synop- 
tical and concise description, which may be of interest to 
those readers whose associations, mayhap, have induced 
its perusal, and it will prove especially so to many per- 
sons in these States having friends who have visited the 
province itself, and, perhaps, are even at present there 
resident. 

Assam is situated approximately between parallels of 
North latitude 28? and 22°, and in East longitude from 90° 
to 98°, being bounded to the north by Thibet, and on 
the west by Bengal and Bhootan, etc. The Brahmapoo- 
tra, a river which takes its rise in the Thibetian Moun- 
tains, traverses the valley of Assam from north to south, 
and after a circuitous course of about 1,400 miles, finally 
discharges itself into the sea, after its junction with the 
river Ganges, which takes place close to Goalundo in 
3engal. At this point the appearance of the two great 
rivers is grand in the extreme, their united discharge of 
water giving the semblance rather of a vast sea than of 
anything else ; and it is from Goalundo that the traveler 
to Assam actually commences his upward journey. 

Proceeding from Calcutta by the E. B. Railway, he 
reaches Goalundo in about twelve hours, and upon 
arrival at this terminus embarks on board a steamer, either 
of the Rivers or of the India General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which is in readiness to start soon after the arrival 
of the train from Calcutta. Here every comfort exists, as 
the steamers are large, commodious and wellfound. The 
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table kept is in most cases very good, but, as the victual- 
ing of the steamer is a perquisite of the captain, for 
which he is allowed to charge four rupees ($2) per diem, 
some of these gentlemen occasionally appear to try how 
much they can make out of this allowance, often to the 
utter discomfort of their passengers. Bedding is found 
by some of the steamers, but in others this very needful 





item is wanting, and frequently a stranger 
to the country may find his only bed con- 
sists of a soft plank. 

The passage from Goalundo to Dibroo- 
gurh is performed in about fourteen 
days by ordinary steamers, if not unfore- 
seenedly detained by fogs, stranding, or 
other prevalent detentions. This is, how- 
ever, subject to circumstances, as it took 
the writer twenty-four days to reach a 
station about 150 miles below that place, 
and subsequently a week to complete the 
remaining distance from thence. To the 
tyro, who makes the passage up the 
mighty Brahmapootra for the first time, 
there is much to interest, as the frequent 
stoppages at the ‘‘Mooks” or ‘“ Ghits”’ 
(landing places) tend to relieve what is otherwise a 
most monotonous, dreary journey. The hundreds of 
huge alligators and- turtle abounding and basking on 
almost every sandbank in the lower part of the river 
lend a further aid to kill time, by presenting a mark 
for stray shots so long as ammunition lasts, this adding 
also to the annoyance of old stagers, less murder- 
ously or more quietly disposed. The scenery, particu- 
larly on approaching Gowhatty, is at times picturesque, 








but other wise, as a rule, tame and uninteresting in the 
extreme. 

Serajgunge, in Bengal, which is a point reached soon 
after leaving Goalundo, is the centre of the jute produc- 
ing industry in these parts, and extensive mills owned 
by English companies or individuals, are constantly here 
at work. Large quantities of the raw jute fibre are also 
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BUDDHIST TEMPLES AT GOWHATTY, ON THE BRAHMAPOOTRA. 


embarked by every downward steamer to Calcutta for 
despatch to Europe and other countries. 

Leaving Gowhatty, in lower Assam, the voyager sees 
the islands or rocks known as the ‘‘ Gates of Assam.” 
At Gowhatty may be seen some fine remains of temples, 
presumedly of Buddhist origin, and here also is viewed 
the first sign of Assam’s one great industry, viz ‘‘ Tea,” 
as gardens begin to appear at intervals on either side of 
the river. This is a pretty place, and gives a fair, general 
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idea of an Assam “ civil” station, having its little church, 
badminton and polo ground, etc., and the usual sur- 
roundings of bazaar, police and sepoy lines, as also the 
post office and magistrates’ ‘‘cutchery” (court). Here 
the American missions are represented, as there was and 
still is an American clergyman and his wife stationed at 
this place. The former was an earnest worker, who had 
been some years in Assam, and was much respected and 
liked. Gowhatty is at present, also, the seat of the school 
of girls so well known locally as ‘“‘ Mrs. Ward’s.” This 
lady is also an American, and presumedly the widow of 
the missionary of that name, to whose learning and re- 
search is due what is known hitherto of the Assamese 
language. This lady formerly had her headquarters at 
Seebsaugor, which was at that time the station of an 
American Baptist Mission. 

The American missions have also representatives in 
other parts, such as the Garrow and Naga Hills, etc., this 
tending to show the bond which exists between the 
United States and the far off ‘‘land of tea,” and a perusal 
of the American Baptist Mission record, which is pub- 
lished monthly at Boston, Mass., under the title of the 
‘Helping Hand,” will suffice to show how great is the 
work carried on by that sect, as also how frequent is the 
interchange of communications between these widely 
separated countries. 

Tezpore is the next point of importance reached, and it 
is like Gowatty and Dibroogurh, the residence of the 
district government officer, who bears the rank of deputy 
commissioner. Stoppages are made at either bank from 
time to time, at ‘the various landing-places, which serve 
as the nucleus of shipment for teas from the gardens 
lying inland in their respective neighborhoods, and the 
coolies and stores are here also landed for the same. The 
navigation of this mighty river is most intricate, and re- 
qi ires constant care and attention whilst the vessel is 
under way, to prevent groundings or accidents, which are 
so liable from the repeated shifting of the sand, and the 
consequent changing of its channels; these often not 
existing for two consecutive days alike. A large staff of 
native pilots is locally retained whose duty it is to sound 
their respective beats, and navigate the vessels through 
them. 

The area of the province of Assam is given at 56,946 
square miles, or about 500 square miles larger than the 
State of Michigan, with a population of 4,132,019 souls 
(census returns of 1881), and some idea will be conveyed 
of the extent of its one great industry, tea, from the follow- 
ing figures. 

The total number of tea gardens is 922, comprising an 
aggregate average, under tea, of 149,508 acres, an out-turn 
of tea from which is estimated at nearly 50,000,000 pounds. 
About 1,200 Europeans, as also 300,000 natives, are shown 
as engaged in tea culture alone in the Indian tea districts, 
by the “‘ Statistical Review,” from which these figures are 
quoted (Linde, 1879). 

Assam was ceded to the British Government by the 
Burmese in 1825, and formed a part of Bengal until 1874, 
when, with Cachar, it was made into a separate province, 
under a chief commissioner, the present one being C. A. 
Elliott, Esq., “‘C. 8. I.” Beng. Civil Service. Each district 
is presided over by a deputy-commissioner, who is assisted 
by sub-divisional officers in each “‘zillah,” sub-district. 
The seat of government is at Shillong, a pleasant hill-station 
a few miles inland, and from hence the administration is 
carried on. During the rainy season all magistrates and 
heads of departments remain at their stations, but so soon 
as the fine season begins these go into camps, and itiner- 
ate through their various districts, holding their courts as 











they march ; and it is a novel and rather an awe-inspiring 
sight to meet one of these officials on the march, with his 
police escort, fully armed, and his retinue of servants and 
elephants, etc.; he being also attended, usually, by astring 
of sycophantic natives, 

The resources of Assam are great and many, but unde- 
veloped, either from want of capital or enterprise. Coal 
of good quality abounds in many parts, and in some 
places this is found on the surface, but the cost of work- 
ing this mineral has hitherto stood against its being pro- 
duced to any extent. The proposed extension of the 
railway now about to be constructed will eventually 
develop the section through which it passes, and it is in- 
tended to construct a branch of this line from Doom- 
Dooma to the Makfim coal fields. Assam is said to be 
‘thirty years behind every other part of India,” and this 
is fully supported by the fact that, up to the opening of 
the present year, not a single railway existed in that vast 
province. Had Assam been in the United States of 
America, railways would probably have been in full swing 
thirty years ago, and a dozen opposition lines of steamers 
would now be running on the mighty Brahmapootra, in- 
stead of two, as at present, and whose combination and 
identicality of rates place the inhabitants of Assam in a 
helpless position, as being entirely at their mercy. 

Rubber of good quality abounds, and is brought down 
in quantities by the hill tribes, and is sold or bartered by 
them to the ‘‘kyahs,” or native merchants. Oil, lead, iron, 
silver and other minerals exist in many parts, and silk, 
as a manufacture, is carried on in almost all the villages, 
for home wear only, as no such thing as an export trade is 
apparently dreamed of. 

Four kinds of silkworms are common in Assam, viz., 
the Mooga, Erie and two varieties of Pat. The Mooga 
produces a beautiful silk, and its food is the leaf of the 
Soom, a species of cotton-tree, the worms being simply 
placed on the tree to feed in the open air during the day, 
and taken in again at night; being meanwhile prevented 
from reaching the ground by a cordon, formed of a 
species of palm-leaf, having been tied round the stem of 
the tree they are placed upon. The Erie feeds upon the 
castor-oil plant, and its silk is coarser, while the remain- 
ing kinds of worms are fed on the mulberry. Every 
Assamese peasant wears silk garments, which are hand- 
made by the women, who spin and weave the material in a 
very primitive but beautiful manner. 

The culture of silk in Assam has evidently been recog- 
nized as a prospective industry, as at one time likely to 
have become a staple product, from the fact that an emi- 
nent English firm, largely engaged in the silk trade, went. 
so far as to acquire what was intended to have been a silk- 
rearing establishment in Upper Assam. As, however, this. 
property has since been converted into a promising 
tea-garden, it is fairly presumable that there were cogent 
reasons for relinquishing the enterprise on so large a 
scale, 

The Assamese are an indolent and effeminate race, all 
more or less being given to opium-eating, and the use of 
the betel-nut (areca) for chewing ; the former tending to 
enervate and often reduce them to miserable objects, the 
latter to redden their teeth and gums, which fails to 
beautify them. The habits of the Assamese are primi- 
tive and simple, as they appear to thrive on very little ; 
their principal food being rice, which they cultivate’ in 
quantities sufficient for their own use, but very little for 
commerce, and nearly all this commodity has therefore to 
be imported from the Bengal rice districts, frequently at a 
ruinous loss to the planters, who are compelled to supply 
their coolies with this article by orders of Government. 
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One redeeming trait exists among the better classes, and 
that is, they do not drink intoxicants, such as spirits, etc., 
unlike some Bengalees, and neither do they smoke, as a 
custom, unlike some of the hill-tribes, who do both. Asa 
rule they are honest, and their virtues may be herein 
summed up. The invention of gunpowder has been as- 
cribed to this race, which is not improbable, as they are 
generally fond of the use of firearms. 

The Assamese appear to have few historic records, and 
generally seem to date events by the age of the old men of 
their villages (Gaum-Booras), and an answer one often 
gets as to the age of a tree or a house, etc., will be ‘‘ When 
Seedi-boora” (old Seedi) ‘‘was born, then it existed,” or 
some such equally comprehensive reply. Their ideas of 
time and distance are equally vague, and the former they 
will generally arrive at by saying, ‘‘ When the sun is so 
high”; to the latter, when asked the distance to a place, 
the answer will probably be, ‘‘ You will get there when 
the sun is there,” as they point vaguely at it. 

To those readers interested in the opium suppression 
question, it may be of import to mention that the sale of 
opium in Assam is a monopoly of Government, which is 
farmed out to retailers, who regularly bid for and pur- 
chase the license to vend that drug. These vendors ap- 
parently realize handsome profits from its sale, as the 
general price fetched is one rupee (fifty cents) per 
‘“‘tola,” which is equal to 180 grains troy, or rather less 
than half an ounce, troy. Opium is more apparently 


essential to an Assamese than food, at times, and its want | 


often will induce them to work when that of the latter 
would fail, and experience induces a remark that more 
work may be obtained from such as are slaves to the use 
of opium than would be got from those proportionately 
addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, ete. 

To the sportsman no country offers greater inducements 
than does Assam, as game of every description abounds, 
but requires to be sought and arranged for systematically 
to insure success ; as, although tigers, buffaloes, leopards, 
bears, deer, rhinoceroses, ete., are always to be found in cer- 
tain localities, these, as a rule, will avoid meeting human 
beings unless by chance, or on exceptional occasions, A 
reward of twenty-five rupees (about $12.50) is given by 
Government for every tiger, bear or leopard killed, and 
this is paid from the magistrate’s court on presentation of 
the head and skin, which are then retained as a preventive 
to their being again presented for reward. In some dis- 
tricts these so abound as to become a serious nuisance, 
and one friend of the writer’s has in his possession the 
skulls of six tigers, seven bears, and thirteen leopards 
killed by himself within a period of six years, and yet it is 
perfectly possible to remain many years in the same pro- 
vince and not even see one of these vermin. Snakes of 
every size and description abound, all more or less dan- 
gerous or poisonous, and it is not at all an uncommon oc- 
currence to find a cobra di capello (hooded snake) in one’s 
bedroom or bathroom, and this is held by experts and 
others to be the deadliest of all snakes. 

It has been stated upon good authority, which the 
writer has so far supported by inquiries from natives, that 
asnake is found in the jungles of Assam similar to the 
cobra, as being a hooded snake, but of an enormous size, 
80 great, in fact, as to have a hood as large as an umbrella. 
The vernacular name is said to mean ‘‘ cobra-eater,” or a 
similar interpretation, intended to show that it.can destroy 
that most deadly snake with impunity. This statement 
is, however, not vouched for, and is simply incidentally 
introduced, and may be accepted ad valorem, Centipedes, 
scorpions, musquitoes, sandflies, flies, cockroaches, and 
everything that creepeth, may certainly be said to reign 








triumphant in this ill-favored land. Good fish is found in 
many of the rivers, but it is often hard to procure by those 
residing any distance from a station ; as it is either eaten 
by those who catch it, or sold where it brings the best 
price. 

Fruit is at times plentiful in its season, and oranges, 
limes, lemons, citrons, pumlons (shaddock), as also other 
members of the citrus tribe, attain perfection, and no finer 
oranges need be sought after than those grown near Mun- 
gledye, or in that district, and this without any cultiva- 
tion, or “‘ .ertilizers,” which are apparently so necessary 
in the State of Florida, presumed to be so famous for its 
oranges ; but the latter, in the writer’s opinion, are far 
surpassed, both in aroma and flavor, by the neglected and 
uncultivated indigenous Assam orange, so little known. 

The sugar-cane is extensively cultivated, and almost 
every villager possesses a small patch of cane, from which 
is extracted a species of molasses, locally known as ghure. 
This they use as an article of food, or sell for making 
into rum or arrack to distilleries existing in the province, 
from which it is supplied to the gardens, or to those banes 
of the planter known as grog-shops. 

Food is, however, the greatest drawback in this be- 
nighted province, as it is hard to procure at times, and 
when obtained, often very uninviting. Poultry may be said 
to be the ‘‘ staff of life,” as it is no uncommon occurence 
to be compelled to live upon it for months together, and 
it is, at the best, tasteless and insipid. Every factory 
permits its manager to use men for the purpose of scour- 
ing the country for food for his table, and the ubiquitous 
term Moorghiewallah (fowl man), needs no explanation. 

The Gossains or priests are said to refuse to allow fowls 
to be reared for sale to Europeans by the Assamese under 
their influence, and consequently it is only in certain 
villages which Mohammedans inhabit that fowls are pro- 
curable, and it is no uncommon occurrence for the fowl- 
hunters of several factories within a radius of thirty miles 
or more to congregate at one of these villages. The 
supply may be short and prices high, but the wretched 
Moorghiewallah knows that he must not return empty- 
handed, and accordingly pays any price asked, and as it 
is first come first served, many will have to go short, and 
brave their manager’s reproaches, which, as a planter’s 
appetite is usually fairly keen, are not always most gently 
conveyed. Tough, tasteless beef, or miserable, stringy, 
half-starved mutton, is sometimes obtainable near stations, 
or where mutton clubs exists but canned meats, beer 
and preserved provisions, are generally fair substitutes 
and safeguards against actual starvation. 

In no country in the world is the word hospitality 
so fully consonant with its meaning as in Assam, every 
planter himself being a host in his turn, and always ready 
to share his often scanty meal, and, mayhap, his only re- 
maining bottle of beer, with the passing traveler, however 
unannounced or unexpected may be his visit. No hotels 
exist, and ‘‘d&k-bungalows” or rest houses are only 
maintained in certain localities, but to these no planter 
ever thinks of going, if within ride of a factory at all 
reachable, and they are only availed of by officials when 
on circuit in the district, who prefer to use them. 

When on ‘‘d&k” (on the march), the planter simply 
sends on his elephants or carts with his bedding, etc., and 
his spare pony, and follows leisurely himself, naking for 
his intended halting-place, and the first announcement one 
often gets of such visitors is by being asked for fodder and 
water, for horses, oxen, and mayhap the elephant, which 
have arrived in advance, and it may almost be said that 
in some districts it is one continued life of reciprocal hos- 
pitality. To borrow a Hibernianism, one may well say 
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that in Assam elephants 
are horses, as these mag 
nificent brutes are as 
essential to locomotion 
in some parts of the pro- 
vince, as horses are else- 
where; progress being 
otherwise often impos 

sible, unless when 
mounted on an elephant, 
either in consequence of 
impassable forests or im- 
perfect roads, such as 
abound in Assam. Most 
factories of any size own 
and maintain one or more 
of these useful animals, 
either for draught or 
riding purposes, and 
these also are often very 
handy upon idle days as 
a means for a little shoot- 
ing or sport for those 
managers and assistants 
so disposed. 

The forests of Assam 
abound in wild elephants, 
which congregate at cer- 
tain seasons of the year 
in the vicinity of the 





** poongs,”’ or salt springs RIVER-BOATS ON THE BRAHMAPOOTRA. 

existing in the province, 

and the prob- 
able meeting- 
place is gener- 
ally fairly 
assured - some 
months be- 
forehand by 
those whose 
occupation is 
that of ele- 
phant - catch- 
ing. 

Every year, at a fixed time, the right to catch elephants 
in certain districts is put up to public auction by the Gov- 
ernment, who farm this patent as a monopoly, subject to 
ceffain restrictions and conditions. An officer is ap- 
pointed to superintend this business, which is termed the 
Kheddah operations ; one of his duties being to inspect all 
elephants when caught, and to select such as are required 
for Government work. Government reserves the right 
to purchase from the licensed captors all elephants from 
the height of six ‘‘hfts”’ (nine feet) and upward, at an 
upset price of about 600 rupees ($300). This reservation 
is enforced if needed, or relinquished when so decided, 
and in the latter case the new-caught captives may be said, 
in verity, to become a ‘‘ white elephant ” to their posses- 
sors, as, although no market may offer for their elephants, 
they still have to feed them, and keep men in attendance 
upon each animal, which is often productive of very heavy 
loss to their otherwise lucky owners. Each year, how- 
ever, native merchants visit the province for the express 
purpose of buying elephants, which they then march down 
into Bengal, ete., for sale to the rajahs or native princes, 
and others. It must not be assumed that indiscrim- 
inate shooting or destruction of elephants is permitted, as 
— ' any person destroying one wantonly is liable to a penalty 

NO. 1.—ASSAM TEA LEAF. NO, 2.— CHINESE TEA LEAF, of 500 rupees ($250), unless it can be shown that such was 
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necessary in defense of life or property, and this some- 
times happens. 

Earthquakes are occasional visitants of Assam, and are 
often of great violence, and productive of discomfort and 
destruction, and during the year 1881 no less than three 
very severe earthquakes visited the province, each of 
which consisted of a series of shocks. For this reason 
nearly all houses in Assam are built with frames of wooden 
posts, as being more pliable, and less likely to suffer than 
houses of solid masonry. Severe cyclonic winds are also 
of frequent occurrence, and often are very disastrous in 
their effects. 

The climate of Assam is essentially a bad one, more 
particularly in the low-lying parts. Malarious and other 
fevers are very prevalent, as likewise ague, chills, etc., 
which are, alike, at times fatal to Europeans, as also to 
natives. Epidemics such as cholera and smallpox are 
not of unfrequent occurrence, both in the gardens and 
also in the Assamese villages, and as the superstitions of 
the people who inhabit the latter prevent their heing 
properly attended to, whole villages at times become 
completely extinct from their ravages. Such visitations, 
however, are usually ascribed by these ignorant people to 
the malicious acts of ‘‘ Bhéots,” or evil spirits. 

As gardens are made and clearances are extended, the 
climate becomes somewhat locally improved, especially 
near the hills, or on high-lying lands, and in some parts 
of Assam the weather, from October till March, is simply 
lovely. Toward the end of April the rains commence, 
and continue for the remaining months, almost daily, 
without intermission, except at short intervals. The 
mean average rainfall is given at 102.10 inches, with a 
mean average temperature of 74.3° (Far.), and a mean 
annual moisture of 76°. A maximum temperature is 
shown to exist of 135°, as against a minimum of 42°, 
being a difference of 93° (Linde, 1879). 

Were this far-off land as easy of access as Egypt, it 
would offer great inducements to tourists at certain sea- 
sons, as also to those of antiquarian tastes, as it abounds 
in relics, such as temples, etc., which point to a tale of 
fallen greatness in what once must have been a fine 
nation. 

To the northward of Assam are situated certain ranges 
of hills, which lie between it and Thibet, etc., and these 
are inhabited by wild and lawless tribes, such as the 
Arbors, Mishmis, Kamptees, Nagas, etc., etc. The policy 
of Government is to keep these tribes at a respectful dis- 
tance, and yet upon civil terms. To effect this a British 
outpost is quartered at Sudya, a point on the north bank 
of the Brahmapootra River, which acts as a punitive, as 
well as a strategic, base. It consists of a detachment, 
which is taken usually from the native regiment quartered 
at Dibroogath, and this is commanded by a British efficer 
ordinarily holding the rank of a major. In advance of 
this post, and nearer to the hills, is a cordon of stock- 
ades, or posts, guarded by the military and Assam frontier 
police. 

So long as the rainy season continues a natural protec- 
tion from surprise or incursion is afforded by the moun- 
tain torrents, which, being in flood, prevent any advan- 
tage being taken by the hill-tribes, as their only roads 
consist of these water-courses when dry, and the ad- 
vanced guards are therefore recalled into Sudya during 
that season. About October, however, the rains begin to 
cease, and the rivers and courses to dry up and recede, 
and then again the outposts are advanced to the frontier- 
line for the dry season, and when the tribes commence 
again to descend into the plains they find the patrol- 
guards of sepoys and sentries already there, to prevent 








any undue liberties being taken, such as breaking bounds, 
ete. 

Acting upon the principle of a ‘thief to catch a thief,” 
British policy utilizes the internal dissensions of these 
tribes as one means of protecting her northeastern fron- 
tier. 

The Arbors must pass through the Mishmis country in 
order to invade British territory, and between these tribes 
deadly feuds exist ; therefore, by an annual present of a 
few hundred rupees, a few worn-out rifles, and damaged 
rounds of ammunition, etc., to the latter tribe, their 
friendship is thus secured to the disadvantage of their 
neighbors, the Arbors, whose every move and intention, 
hostile or otherwise, is thereby fully guarded against and 
notified. 

Every year, during the month of February, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Luckimpore proceeds to the frontier 
post at Sudya, when the various tribes are invited to come 
and meet him, and receive their tribute-money, etc. The 
gathering of the various tribes, is indeed, a unique and 
interesting spectacle, as they come down from their native 
hills just as they are in their various garbs, and armed 
with their spears, knives, etc., which arms, however, they 
temporarily must deposit as they pass the quarter-guard- 
post, to prevent accidents. Advantage is taken of this 
gathering, which is known as the ‘ Méla (fair), for the 
planters to unite and congregate, and races, etc., are then 
arranged for, and a right merry time is kept up for two or 
three days, during which Sudya presents anything but the 
appearance of a temperance meeting. The tribes bring 
down for trade various articles, such as skins of wild ani- 
mals, cloths of their own make, medicinal roots, etc., 
which they barter or sell for salt, clothes, etc., or for 
cows, which they take back with them to their homes. 

It so happened that it was during the meeting of 1881 
the census was taken, and as the census schedules were 
filled in on the spot at night after a day’s sport by each 
European present in person, it is well known that many 
who were entered as insane were remarkably sane when 
the ‘*‘ Méla”’ was over. 

A closing word may here not be out of place, and it is 
one that strikes home to all Christians in every country, 
whether such be the United States of America or the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or others. 
No one whose lot it has been never to have resided in 
Assam can form the faintest idea as to the state of utter 
religious destitution which exists among a large commun- 
ity of planters, who are generally men of education and 
culture. Appeals have been made, and efforts essayed at. 
intervals during the past few years in order to meet this 
stern demand for religious help to a large body whose 
powers of appreciation for such are more often latent than 
extinguished. 

The efforts of the Assam and Cachar Mission are fully 
known, but how far its attempts to meet a crying need 
have been successful it is not here to besaid. Missions to 
the natives have been amply provided for, but charity 
should begin at home, and it is for the white sons of 
European parents that these needs are the most vitally 
pressing ; and unless Britons should one day more fully 
realize this painfully indisputable fact, Americans will 
doubtless ere long meet the occasion by extending their 
mission-deeds still further, and thereby add yet another 
star to their escutcheon by operations whose object will be 
to place Christianity more within the reach of the hundreds. 
of Europeans of both sexes whose vocation or eircum- 
stances place them permanently resident in the benighted 
and far-off ‘land of tea,” otherwise ‘‘Ahom,” or the 

** unequaled,” 
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THE LITTLE BRIDGE, 
By CAMILLA CROSLAND. 


Tuey parted on the little bridge 
Which spans the running water; 

The bright-eyed youth with fluent tongue, 
And she—the yeoman’s daughter. 


A few fond words—a stolen kiss, 
A little golden trinket, 

*Twas all—but that his heart could change 
She did not dare to think it, 


He journeyed to bright southern lands 
Where tropic skies bent o’er him, 
And wooed blind Fortune till she cast 

A shower of gcld before him. 


Then Fame took up her trumpet, tuned 
To sound his praise in story; 

For much that to his life belonged 
Was what the world calls glory. 


A ribbon marked his high degree; 
His name had added letters, 
And not on him was any sign 
Of life’s more galling fetters, 


The maiden’s path lay toward the north; 
She toiled for daily guerdon, 

And meekly bore her low estate, 
Nor felt her task a burden, * 


Till “ hope deferred” her spirit broke, 
And thorns seemed springing round her, 
And thoughts that once were purest joy, 
Had only power to wound her, 


A poor old maid with fading cheek 
Toils on from early morning, 

With scanty thanks, and little praise, 
And ofttimes heartless scorning. 


And yet sometimes she sees the bridge, 
And hears the river flowing, 

When memory lifts the shroud of years, 
The dead past calmly showing. 


And sometimes he, in idle mood, 
*Mid silence all unbroken, 

Just wonders if the bridge still stands 
Where their last words were spoken. 


The Little Bridge still lightly spans 
The rippling, running water ; 

But no bridge spans the gulf ’twixt him 
And her—the yeoman’s daughter ! 








THE BAREFOOTED BRIDE. 
By Horace BAKER. 

Wuar a beautiful, sunny place was Pécora (a town in 
the United States of Columbia), South America, quietly 
slumbering in its little valley about five thousand feet 
above sea-level—the air so light yet buoyant, the sun so 
brilliant yet not oppressive. 

I look back to my stay in that little Andine town with 
peculiarly pleasant sensations, and I sometimes think 
they are tinged with regrets. 

The people lived very neatly, and their houses, with 
thick earthen walls, whitened by thick coatings of lime, 
were clean and bright. About three feet from the ground, 
and parallel with it, ran a broad stripe of red, blue, green 
or yellow paint} or several of them combined. The roofs 
were of red tiles. 

Imagine the effect, on a Sunday morning, of these 
bright houses, surrounding a plaza filled with moun- 
taineers, all in gay rouana, assembled on their weekly 


also, and so he could, with a vengeance. 





visit to Mass and to market ; for the markets, with few ex- | evening before. 


ceptions, are held on the Sabbath—a day which they 
make the most of—when, after Mass at noon, off goes 
the sky-rocket, business is soon completed, and pleasure 
begins. 

See that young man on the prancing horse ? His hand 
is full of rockets which he lights with his cigar one by 
one, and tosses into the air. 

Listen, and you will hear the guitar, the bandola and 
the song ; they don’t even wait for night to have a dance, 
but have it impromptu, especially on /¢te days. 

I once asked the Padre (priest), during one of our con- 
versations, how he reconciled the celebmtion of the day 
in this manner with the commandment, “Thou shalt 
keep holy,” ete. 

Said he : 

‘‘These people, many of them, live far away in the 
mountains, and it would oblige them to lose much time 
if market were held on another day, and perhaps they 
would then neglect their religious duties ; and the Church 
wants all good Catholics to attend Mass regularly.” 

He was inclined to be very liberal in his opinions, con- 
sidering his official position. 

One early eve, while passing his home, I heard the 
sound of a violin, and at the same time his voice inviting 
me to “‘ enter.” 

There he sat fiddling, while his niece, a girl of ten 
years, danced. He told me that he could play the flute: 
He had a room 
which he called his Jabratorio, where all mannner of things 
were lying about in a useless condition. Among these 
were several clocks and two or three watches which had 
been taken in pieces, some of the parts lost, others broken, 
therefore no vale nada. 

This was a grand place for a boy to rummage in, and 
this simple-hearted old priest was just the boy. He was. 
what these people called ‘‘un curioso,” and had tried his. 
hand, among other things, at repairing wooden saints. 

As I was about leaving, he showed me a plaster image 
‘*imported from Europe, sir,’’ which represented St. 
Anthony, and wanted some suggestions about the advis- 
ability of paring it down. 

‘* For,” said he, ‘‘don’t you think it looks too fat for 
a saint who fasted so long and so often as St. Anthony 
did ?” 

I hinted that perhaps this image was meant to show 
the saint before he had grown thin. 

‘* Ah! perhaps so,” he replied, meditatively. 

It was April, and of all the months in the year the 
favorite one for marriages. Lent was just over, and 
scarcely a day passed without the joining in wedlock of 
some happy pair who had perhaps waited a long time, or, 
more fortunate, had determined to hasten the event in 
order to be married during ‘‘ Pasqua”—that week of 
‘*dances and delights,” that week which is longed for by 
all the youth of the land. 

One of these mornings, some six or eight young men, 
in high spirits, although themselves and their mules were- 
covered with mud, entered the town. One them was a 
bridegroom, and his friends had him in charge until the 
next day, when he was to be married. The company rode 
all around, exhibiting him, and enjoying immensely their 
jokes and his confusion, for he was of a timid and quiet 
disposition, and not yet accustomed to being married, 
they said; but he soon became accustomed, for on the 
morrow the bridal party met at the entrance of the 
church, escorted by some intimate friends and relatives, 
who had managed that the bride, whose home was on the 
mountain-side near, should arrive just after dusk on the 
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ASSAM.— GENERAL VIEW OF AN ASSAM TEA PLANTATION.— SEE PAGE 100, 


Preliminaries were begun by paying to the sexton ten 
dollars and sixty cents. This fee is absolutely necessary. 
Then the bridegroom gave to the bride, in her own hand, 
thirteen pieces of silver coin and a ring. It does not 
matter whether these pieces are dimes or dollars, gold or 
silver ; but the number must be thirteen. 

She must not drop one of them, for, should she do so, 
there is no telling what manner of misfortune might 
befall her. This gift is las arras, a very ancient custom, 
and, being accepted, binds the contract between the giver 
and the receiver. 

Now the priest approaches, and, after a few questions, 
the company marched to. the head of the church and 
knelt in front of the altar. A lighted candle was placed 
in the hand of each while Mass was being said, and when 





the service was about half through the sexton tied the 
pair together with a strip of white illusion, twisting it 
round and round their necks, thus symbolizing the ‘‘ yoke 
of matrimony” which is taken upon themselves. After 
the ceremony—which was in Latin—the candles were 
taken from them, and—they were married. 

The friends of the bride immediately carried her off to 
themselves, while those of the bridegroom'‘led him in an 
opposite direction, determined that they should not be 
together, if they could prevent it, until at the ball of that 
night, to which I had received an invitation to ‘ assist.” 
I think, in fact, that almost everybody was invited, as it 
was so well attended, and all were ‘‘ripe” for the occa- 
sion. 

At the early hour of half-past six in the evening one of 








OLD-FASHIONED WAY OF DRYING AND PREPARING ASSAM TEA. 
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THE BAREFOOTED BRIDE.— THE FRIENDS OF THE NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE 


EL PADRE, 


the managers called to escort me to the scene of action, 
which was across the plaza and next door to my fonda. 
While on our way my sympathies wero excited for some of 
the old ladies and others of the neignborhood, who were 


SEPARATING THEM UNTIL THE OPENING OF THE BALL, 


to pass a sleepless night in uselgss protest, for twas plain 
that this was an affair that would end only with the dark- 
ness, and such it proved. After passing through the 
tienda, a species of store which is quite common here— 
nearly all the houses have a space allotted to the selling 
of chocolate, cigars, aguardiente, etc—we entered the 
salon, where the first piece was already under way. 

The tienda was full of smoking idlers of all ages, who 
had been attracted by the music, and whoever gets in must 
wedge through this crowd. 

The beginning was remarkably sedate—I regarded this 
as ominous—and the dance was slow and calm. Each 
time the music ceased every seforita was instantly left 
where she happened to be, to find her way as best she 
could to a seat on one of the long benches which extended 
across one end of the room, while the young men saun- 
tered off to the further end, and smoked and chatted 
until the clarionet again sounded a few notes, the effect of 
which was magical. 

Had the Angel Gabriel blown his horn? Such a stam- 
pede as was made for the seforitas was enough to cause 
alarm for their safety. 

After a writhing, jostling scramble, the victorious ones 
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A HUNCHBACK STORY. 








would disengage themselves from the mass, triumphantly 
leading partners. 

That all might be on an equal footing, no engagements 
in advance were allowed. This was unjust, for the smaller 
ones were pushed unceremoniously aside by the larger. 
He who would succeed had to bring strategy or agility 
into play. 

In one corner sat the musicians, with their chairs 
tipped back against the wall, each doing his best to be- 
come prominent. There were two clarionets, a bass drum, 
a bandola, and guitar. 

The drummer would beat time and himself out of 
breath, then take a rest and start anew. The leader, who 
blew one of the clarionets, would occasionally stand up in 
his excitement, his eyes would bulge, his face grow red, 
and his elbows fly up at every high note. 

They could not, or would not, stop playing simulta- 
neously when it was time to stop, but dwindle off one 
after the other—‘“‘ toot, twang, boom.” 

As the festivities continued, occasional shouts would be 
heard, which gradually grew into yells, increasing in 
volume as the night advanced, and, strange to say, the 
girls were not in the least frightened, not even during the 
most frantic rushes for partners, which were enough to 
make a man’s heart quail. 

During one of the lulls a young mountaineer exhibited 
his talent by imitating the cries of different animals, 
amusing us for a long time, and finishing with the braying 
of a jackass, which was so well done that somebody re- 
marked, ‘‘It was perfectly natural.” I was at a loss how 
to take this compliment, and I noticed that he subsided 
into silence during a whole dance. 

By this time the ball might be considered at its height, 
80 far as numbers were concerned, and when the floor was 
crowded, and the yells most terrific, a voice was heard 
above all, ‘‘Basta” (stop). The music tapered off, and 
comparative quiet reigned. Then one of the managers 
went round among the dancers, exacting forty cents of 
each gent who was on the floor. This money was to pay 
expenses, and all who dance, you know, “must pay the 
fiddler.” 

There is no way of getting off, for they are all caught in 
the act. Now all barriers to perfect liberty are removed, 
and each just lets himself loose, with the intention of 
getting his money’s worth. 

I have said nothing about the bride, but she was there, 
and looked very pretty with her long black hair braided 
in one strand, which hung down her back, with jasmine 
and orange blossoms interwoven. Her dress was of some 
light-colored French calico, with a number of large light- 
ningbugs fastened on the skirt, producing a singular 
effect, for these bugs were alive, and constantly emitted 
their phosphorescent light. She was fifteen years of age, 
while the bridgroom was not quite twenty. 

His dress consisted of three articles—viz., a shirt, a pair 
of pants, and arowana. He was barefooted—indeed, there 
were but two or three pairs of shoes in the room. At the 
marriage ceremony in the church the bride was barefooted, 
but I saw that she had a pair of slippers on this evening 
—and very uncomfortable she must have felt. 

The young husband was always at the further end of the 
room from her, and I did not see him attempt to speak to 
her once; but he devoured her with his eyes, and no 
doubt his joy was great, even though he endeavored to 
appear so undemonstrative. 

It was late when I left for home, where, flinging myself 
into a hammock, I was soon dreaming of bare feet and 
long, braided hair, with the distant music and din as an 
accompanying lullaby. 





STRONGEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


Proressor R. A. Procror found at Reno, Nevada, a man 
who claims to be the strongest man in the world. His 
name is Angelo Cardella. He is an Italian, aged thirty- 
eight, stands five feet ten inches in height, weighing 138 
pounds. His strength was born with him, for he has had 
no athletic training. He differs from other men chiefly in 
his osseous structure. Although not of unusual size, his 
spinal column is double the ordinary width, and his bones 
and joints are made on a similarly large and generous 
scale. He has lifted a man of 200 pounds with the middle 
finger of his right hand. The man stood with one foot on 
the floor, his arms outstretched, and his hands grasped by 
two persons to balance his body. Cardella then stooped 
down and placed the third finger of his right hand under 
the man’s foot, and, with scarcely any perceivable effort, 
raised him to a height of four feet, and deposited him on 
a table near at hand. Once two powerful Irishmen way- 
laid Cardella, with intent to thrash him, but he seized one 
in each hand and hammered them together till the life 
was nearly hammered out of them. He is of a quiet and 
peaceful disposition, and his strength is inherited, for he 
states that his father was more powerful than himself. 





A HUNCHBACK STORY. 


Once upon a time, in the merry old days, there dwelt 
in the town of Lille, in France, a hunchbacked tailor, 
very little, very deformed, very bad-tempered and very 
jealous. His wife was a complete slave to his whims 
and caprices, and between his bad temper and his jeal- 
ousy her life was a burden to her. 

They lived in a little, narrow and steep street near the 
river, and the poor wife knew neither peace nor happi- 
ness, 

Now it happened one holiday, when her lord had gone 
out to carouse with a party of friends, that she sat dis- 
consolate in the doorway, sighing and thinking of her 
happy youth-time, when, with the other village maidens, 
caroling through the meadows, or at the rustic festivals, 
she sang almost from morn till eve ; and, groaning in 
spirit as she compared it with her present weary exist- 
ence, it happened that the sounds of singing came to her 
ears, and looking downward, she saw on the bridge that 
crossed the river three little hunchbacks, fantastically 
dressed, and very much resembling each other, singing 
away as merrily as if there was not an unhappy wife in 
the world. They were evidently wandering minstrels, 
who sang for their livelihood ; and their songs pleased 
her, for they reminded her of the joyous days of her youth, 
when she herself, with light heart and cheery voice, sang 
gleeful songs. 

Should she call them in to sing to her, and join her 
voice with theirs? Her husband would not be back for 
some hours, she thought ; she hesitated and longed ; and 
at last she made signals to the hunchbacks to come up to 
the house. 

They promptly and gladly came ; the tailor’s wife set a 
good pastry before them, gave them a stoup of wine, and 
then, for an hour, they had such a merry bout of singin, 
and such a happy time together, as that tailor’s dwelling 
had never known. 

Then—for the hunchbacks were hearty topers—she set 
out to go to the hostelry for another measure of wine ; 
she had scarcely left the house before she saw her hus- 
band at the foot of the long and hilly street, making for 
home, and she could see that he was the worse for liquor. 
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She fled hurriedly back, in the greatest dismay; for 
this little hunchback was so furiously jealous, and of so 
savage a temper, that she trembled for her life if he 
should find a man in the house. And to discover them 
there! ‘Saints protect me!” she cried. 

She quickly informed the three hunchbacks of her diffi- 
culty ; and they, being timid and fearful little fellows, 
shared her alarm. 

What was to be done? To go out of the house by the 
front door was now too late ; and, alas! there was no back 
door ! 

There was, however, a large cupbcard in the room, with 
three compartments, each big enough to hold one of the 
little men ; and they, willingly enough, were crammed in 
by the frightened wife, and hidden by the cloths and gar- 
ments of the tailoring-trade which were kept in the cup- 
boari—she promising to release them as soon as her hus- 
band left the house again. 

They were scarcely coneealed and the doors closed when 
the husband entered. 

‘* What's the matter with you ? what are you frightened 
about ?” he cried, in a high, shrill, angry voice. 

‘‘Nothing, my love,” said she, still trembling. 
sure I’ve no reason to look pale !” 

‘*There’s a reason for you to look red, then !” said he, 
giving her a smart cuff on the ear, and laughing hoarsely 
at his rough wit. 

You may be sure the three hunchbacks were heartily 
glad they were out of this cruel man’s way, and they all 
three quaked, timorous souls as they were, lest he should 
discover them. 

The bewildered and frightened wife vainly tried several 
little feminine devices to induce her lord to return to his 
fellow-carousers ; but he stopped and stopped, and 
supped and supped, and scolded and scolded, and sneered 
and sneered, and jangled and jangled till darkness set in, 
and the poor wife was almost beside herself ; while, as to 
the hunchbacks shut up in that stifling little prison all 
the time, one trembles to think of them. 

At last, after vespers, Master Tailor struts out again, 
and when he was fairly out of sight the distracted little 
woman ran to the cupboard, and with shaking fingers 
opened the first compartment. 

‘Come out quickly!” she cried; ‘“‘my husband is 
gone.”’ 

No answer ! 

** Quick, quick !” she cried ; ‘‘are you asleep ?” 

No answer ! 

She tore away the cloths and garments, and the poor 
little hunchback Number One fell dead in her arms. 

Like a woman in a dream, she feverishly opened the 
other compartments, and, in another moment, knew that 
she was alone in the house with three dead men, of whose 
murder she might be accused ! 

‘Good Virgin! Holy Virgin! Blessed Virgin !” she 
screamed, and fell on her knees in terror and supplica- 
tion. ‘ What a misfortune to fall upon me, only because 
I wished to hear a little music! What will become of 
me? The Lord deliver me from hunchbacks! If this is 
discovered, the Provost, who hangs men and brains 
women as if they were beasts of the field, will not spare 
me! Holy Virgin, how unhappy I am !” 

And as she lamented she went to the door, and found, 
sitting upon the step, a stout water-carrier of the town, 

who, having nothing to do, and nothing to drink, sat 
stupidly staring at the moon. A sudden idea struck the 
luckless woman. 

‘‘Ho! my friend,” said she; ‘‘will you do me a ser- 
vice ?” 


ee Tm 


.enough by the bridge there. 


** Yea! an’ if you pay me!” said the honest fellow. 

**T’'ll give you a silver crown.” 

‘*What must I do ?” 

“Tl tell you. There has come into my house a vil- 
lainous little hunchback, to rob and perhaps murder me 
in the night. He hid himself in the cupboard, and there 
he has died like a poisoned rat. Now, all I want is to get 
rid of the body.” 

‘Ts that all ?” said the sturdy but simple water-carrier. 
**T'll soon do that for you. Give me a sack.” 

The sack was found, the dead man packed and hoisted 
on to the strong shoulders of the water-carrier, and in a 
very short time the poor hunchback was again on the 
bridge where, a few hours previously, he had been sing- 
ing so merrily ; 2 heavy plunge, and—good-by, doomed 
hunchback ! 

Meanwhile the good dame, inspired by necessity, the 
mother of invention, had placed hunchback Number Two 
in the compartment just vacated by Number One! and 
when the simple-minded carrier came back for his crown, 
‘Oh, no!” she cried ; ‘‘ you have let him escape, and he 
is back, through the help of evil spirits, doubtless, in his 
cupboard again !” . 

‘* What ?” said he, scratching his thick head. 

‘* Look !” said she, opening the cupboard. 

‘‘There he is, sure enough! Well, to be sure, that’s 
odd. I surely threw him into the river, and it’s deep 
He must have hopped out 
again when I turned away. Well, I'll drown him this 
time!” and, taking up Number Two, he marched off 
again, not at all pleased with his double trouble. 

And now for Number Three. The dame dragged the 
dead body into the kitchen, and placed it in a sitting pos- 
ture near the fire ; and she had scarcely achieved her task 
before the carrier returned with his sack, and demanded 
his pay. 

“‘T will give it thee willingly !” she cried ; ‘‘ but, first, 
wilt thou not drink a measure of cider ?” 

‘That will I!” cried the water-carrier, who was athirst 
with his labors. 

‘*Prithee go into the kitchen and draw for thyself.” 

Promptly he went, and promptly enough he shouted 
with wonder, to see that slippery hunchback back again 
before him, and warming his obstinate toes, that would 
not be drowned, at the glowing fire. 

** Tail of the devil !” he cried ; and the dame, with well- 
feigned fear, ran into the kitchen, and presently added 
her cries of alarm to his. 

At last, recovering his fright, the honest carrier cried 
out : 

‘‘Never fear! it shall never be said that Jean Tresmou- 
illart hath been overcome by an accursed hunchback ! 
T’ll drown you, my friend, this time, be sure on’t, and I 
warrant me you shall lie at the bottom of the river like a 
dead dog !” and, angrily seizing him, he strode off to the 
bridge, and for the third time cast his enchanted burden 
into the flood, watching the water to see if he reappeared. 

As may be readily credited, he did not come up again, 
and our water-carrier returned to the house, growling but 
contented. 

‘‘There is your crown, good man,” said the dame, and 
well have you earned it.” And, indeed, ’twas with a thank- 
ful heart she paid him, glad to be freed from her perilous 
plight. 

The water-carrier went lumbering down the street, 
musing, as far as in him lay, on the strange adventure 
that had befallen him, and crossing himself repeatedly, as 
he thought of the impish hunchbacks. 





He had just reached the foot of the long street, when, 
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whom should he spy coming jauntily along toward hin, | 
in the best of humor, and singing lustily, but the tailor 
husband of the good dame on the hill ! 

‘‘Horns and nails of the devil!” suddenly stopping to | 
stare at the apparition. ‘Three times, hunchback of | 
hell, have I thrown thee into the river, and three times 
hast thou come up again! Thinkest thou to flout and | 
defeat me like this? If Ido not finish thee this time, | 
call me not Jean! I'll break thy villainous arms and 
legs, and we'll see then if thou wilt swim !” 

And leaping upon the astounded little tailor, he did be- | 
labor and 
maltreat him 
with so much 
fury and vigor 
that, very 
soon, there 
was no life 
left in him, 
and so quick- 
ly was he dis- 
patched by the 
angry Jean, 
that he had 
not even time 
to cry for 
help. Up he 
went on the 
sturdy shoul- 
ders of the 
water - carrier, 
and in a mo- 
ment more he 
splashed into 
the dark and 
rolling waters. 

“Forthe 
fourth time, 
thou accursed 
goblin !” cried 
Jean, who had 
never in his 
life so wres- 
tled with the 
Evil One, as 
he thought. 

Again he 
wended his 
way to the 
house. 

‘“* What dost 
thou want?” 
said the dame ; 

“did I not 
pay thee thy == 


crown ?” 

“That didst 
thou, of a certainty 
but he came back again: 

“© Who ?” 

“The demon hunchback ! I met him at the foot of the 
street, coming here, as it seemed ; and I knew then that 
he was an imp, and that if I did not vanquish him he 
would destroy me! so I fell upon him tooth and nail, and 
beat him, and broke him, and strangled him, and drowned 
him—drowned him over again ; and I swear by my patron 
saint that this time he is done for, and that he will never 
trouble thee again !” 

Then the dame comprehended that it was her cruel 


; the crown I have in my possession ; 
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A HUNCHBACK STORY. —‘‘SHE SAW, ON THE BRIDGE THAT CROSSED THE RIVER, THREE 
LITTLE HUNCHBACES, FANTASTICALLY DRESSED.” 
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little husband who was thus disposed of, and in her heart 
she grieved not, as, indeed, why should she ? 

‘* My friend,” said she to Jean, ‘‘I gave thee one crown 
for thy trouble with the first three hunchbacks; I give 
thee three crowns for thy trouble with the last one !” and 
she gave him the money, which well contented him, and 
very well contented was the dame. 

,in three days after that time she was happy again in her 
cwn village, and in another year she had no villainous, 
bad-tempered hunchback for a husband, but a good-look- 
ing straight-limbed peasant ; and they bought a hide of 

land and a 
—— —==—=j| cottage with 
the tailor’s 
savings, and 
lived happy 
ever after- 
ward ; though 
the new hus- 
band always 
wondered 
why his wife 
never would 
cross a certain 
bridge when 
they some- 
times jour- 
neyed to and 
from the an- 
cient town of 
Lille. And 
the chronicler 
testified that 
this is a true 
story. 


A GIANT 
Cram.— Col. 
Berkeley, who 
has lately re- 
turned to 
England from 
the Andaman 
Islands, has 
brought with 
him an extra- 
ordinary spec- 
imen of the 
clam tribe 
which he cap- 
tured in that 


“SSS locality. The 

Mh \ SS PVSy ; « A) 
Pv) ” SX Sx shell weighs 
wl ees 232 pounds, 





measures 
three feet nine 
1 inches one way and three feet six inches the other, and is 
three feet in depth. This gigantic bivalve was captured 
by driving two poles on cach side, on which was rigged a 
pulley ; hooks were attached to the fish, and it required 
sixteen men to dislodge the monster from its bed and haul 
it ashore. When opened, the shell inside was of a pure 
white. The mantle of the fish was of a beautiful blue color, 
and it formed an ample meal for the sixteen men and their 
families. This is probably the largest shell ever brought 
to England. There is one of the same species, but of 
smaller size, in Cologne Cathedral, which is used for 
holding holy water. 
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Tue hay was down, and the whole air was filled with its 
delicious odor. In the brown stubbie sang the grasshop- 
pers and crickets, praising God for the present, without 
thought of the future or the past. Overhead swam, in a 
June-blue sky, great white swans of cloud, their edges 
broken into masses of silver and pearl. Deep in the heart 
of the pine-wood brooded the shadows, waiting for even- 
ing, when they might creep abroad and possess the earth, 
abandoned now to the vivid Summer sunlight. Over the 
low gray farmhouse swept the branches of the two great 
elms that embowered it, patting upon the mossy roof like 
rain, while the sunlight, sifting through, made arabesques 
of green and gold upon the short, thick turf beneath, 


while one ray shot, arm-like, into the green shaft of the 


well, and made diamonds of the water-drops dripping 
from the old brown bucket. 

It was a lovely pastoral scene ; and so thought the girl 
who, with a forgotten volume between her fingers, lounged 
in the window of the farmhouse parlor, and idly scented 
the breath of the clove-pinks and white roses blooming in 
the little garden beneath. 

A girl with an ungirlish face, Psyche-shaped, olive- 
tinted, with thick masses of dusky hair rippling away 
from a low forehead, with great, slumberous dark eyes, 
and a haughty mouth of ripest red. The figure was that 
of a young queen ; the hands and feet delicately shaped 
and carefully kept; the dress of fine white cambric and 
lace, with a line of crimson velvet threading the rippling 
hair, and knotted at the throat. 

Behold a faithful portrait of a woman you, no aoubt, 
will have seen and admired. No doubt, also, you will 
know her name. I shall call her here Juliet Vivian. 

Upon a couch in the centre of the shaded room lies poor 
Lily Vivian, who died, you remember, last Winter, of a 
slow consumption. The June day we have described was 


in the previous Summer, and the physicians had, almost | 


as a last experiment, sent the poor child into the country, 
with orders to drink warm milk, sleep from dark till light, 
and breathe the fresh air as much as possible. 
friend had found this charming old farmhouse, hidden 
away in the Berkshire hills, with no occupants but Peter 
Bunce, the farmer, and his old wife, Sally ; their grand- 
daughter, Maud Lee, and a hired man or two. 

Mrs. Vivian was an invalid, and no one ever had dreamed, 
since the birth of her two daughters, of asking her to per- 
form any maternal office for either of them; so when it 


was decided that Lily was to be sent to the Bunce farm- | 


house for three months, it was taken for granted that 


Mary Green, who had nursed and attended the young | 


ladies from their birth, would go with her and care for her 
as her mother should, and as few mothers do. 

Miss Vivian heard these arrangements, waited until all 
was settled, and then, without raising her eyes from the 
book she held, said, quietly : 

“T shall go with Lily ; we will take Mary also.” 

“You go, Juliet !” exclaimed Mrs. Vivian. ‘But our 
rooms are engaged at Newport; and we are going to 
Niagara, and Saratoga, and the White Mountains. Our 
plans are all arranged.” 

‘* Mine are arranged, mamma,” replied the young lady, 
in the same tone, never looking up. 

““What do you mean, Juliet ?” 

‘‘Tam going to stay with Lily in Berkshire.” 

** But, Juliet, how foolish that would be, when that de- 
voted creature, Mary, asks nothing better than to give 
nerself up to Lily, body and soul! and, of course, she 


So some | 
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knows what to do better than either you or I could possi- 
bly imagine.” 

‘*No doubt, Mary can and will do more for Lily’s com- 
fort than I can,” said Juliet, in her unvarying tones ; 
‘but, mamma, does it not occur to you that, when my 
only sister is dying, I may prefer being with her, even 
uselessly, to amusing myself at a watering-place. Doctor 
Winslow said distinctly, mamma, that a few months was 
all he could promise.” 

Mrs. Vivian went into hysterics. 

Miss Vivian rang the bell, brought the cologne and aro- 
| matic vinegar, waited until her mother was restored to a 
reasonable condition, and then withdrew into her own 
chamber, whence she did not appear that night. 
| So the two girls sat together in the low, wide parlor of 
| the Bunce farmhouse, with the soft wind bringing them 
argosies of rich perfume, and the clustering white rose- 
| bushes screening them from the too-fervid rays of the 
sinking sun. 

‘Shall I go on with the story, dear ?” asked Juliet, sud- 
denly rousing from her reverie and opening the book. 

‘“‘No, thank you, darling. Iam a little tired, and will 
have a nap. Only I shall insist upon your going out, 
meantime. Go down in that great hayfield across the 
road, and walk along the edge of the pine-wood. Put on 
your scarlet cape and your wide hat with the white 
plume. The landscape needs just that touch to make it 


Juliet smiled, and came to kiss the white cheek of the 
speaker. 

“*T don’t want to go ous, Lily-bird. I had rather stay 
with you,” said she ; and not one of Miss Vivian's army of 
admirers had ever heard that tone of her clear voice, or 
seen that look in her dark eyes, They called hercold, but 
Lily never did. 

‘**How splendidly you look to-day, Juliet!” said she, 





| drawing down the stately head and fondling it upon her 


| 








bosom. ‘‘ What a shame to waste your beauty here !” 

Juliet hid her face still deeper in the white draperies of 
the couch for a moment, then raised it, calm and serene as 
usual. 

‘*T am happier nere than anywhere else, Lily dear,”’ said 
she, simply. 

‘But you must go and walk ; please, Juliet,” pleaded 
the other, with the fond persistence of a petted darling. 

‘*Well, then, for a few minutes. I will call Mary to 
stay with you.” 

So Mary came, and Miss Vivian, in her white dress and 
scarlet cape and plumed hat, went to walk slowly alony 
the edge of the pine-wood, that the landscape might be 
made perfect for Lily’s wistful blue eyes—eyes that never 
might hope to see the glory and the glow of another 
earthly Summer. 

The farmer, with his men, was just loading the last cart 
with hay, and the young lady paused a moment, looking 
at the scene as unconsciously as she would have looked at 
a Cuyp ora Wouverman. She was aroused by the voice 
of old Peter Bunce, cheery and quavering : 

‘Want to ride home on the load, Miss Vivian ? 
all the gals think that’s a treat.” 

Miss Vivian raised her eyes, and met, not those of Peter 
Bunce, but of the man who, standing upon the load, had 
packed it as the others pitched, and who now lay pros- 
trate there looking down at her. A manly Saxon face, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired, the white skin bronzed by exposure, 
and a smiling mouth half-hidden in a tawny beard. A 
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handsome fellow, as even an empress must have allowed, 
and as Miss Vivian disdainfully confessed, even while 
meeting his laughing look with one of haughty surprise, 
and turning from him to answer the farmer courteously, 
for Miss Vivian was too thorough an aristocrat to be snob- 
bish : 

“No, thank you, Mr. Bunce; I do not think I care to 
try it.” 

Then she walked on, her proud heart chafing at the look 
of merry commiseration and admiration which Dick 
Netley, farmer Bunce’s hired man, had dared bestow upon 
her. Had it been a first offense, she might more easily 
have passed it by, but in the four weeks that they had 
lived beneath the same roof there had scarcely been a day 
when this young man had not in some manner obtruded 
the vulgar fact of his existence upon her notice. Some- 
times a look, sometimes a passing remark upon the 
weather, sometimes a bit of information about birds’ nests 
or flowers or wild strawberries, 

There seemed to be always something that Dick Netley 
found himself at liberty to say, or look, or suggest to Miss 
Vivian, the proudest daughter of perhaps the proudest 
house in these meek, democratic United States. 

And Miss Vivian, recognizing the fact, angrily chid 
herself for recognizing it. 

‘Why should I trouble myself to notice the movements 
of a servant, a common farm-laborer ?” asked she of her- 
self, walking on beside the pine-wood, and then with a 
haughty effort she dismissed the subject from her mind, 
and began to collect a bouquet of wild flowers to carry 
home to Lily. 

Through the great hay-field, and past the wood, and 
over the broken and stony pasture beyond she strayed, her 
vivid organization and quick senses wild with the joy of 
the banquet offered up by earth and air and sky to their 
delight. 

At the top of a rocky mound grew tufts of columbine, 
tossing and flaunting in the evening breeze. 

‘* How gorgeous !” cried Miss Vivian, and sprang up the 
shelving bank to reach them ; but the stony edge crum- 
bled beneath her feet; the shrub she grasped at broke 
beneath her touch ; she fell, and with her brought a great 
stone, heavy enough to helplessly pinion her left arm to 
the ground. 

The olive face grew livid with anguish ; but the cry that 
rose to her lips was : 

“Oh, Lily ! what will you say ?” 

Half an hour, and then a man’s footsteps came ringing 
along the sheep-track, and a man’s stalwart form came 
between Miss Vivian’s swimming eyes and the evening 
sky. 

“Of course, it must be that person!” muttered the 
young lady, and closed her eyes altogether. 

Dick Netley thought she had fainted, and uttered some 
exclamations appropriate to the circumstances, 

Miss Vivian's eyes flashed open suddenly. 

‘**T am quite conscious, young man,” said she, severely. 

“Tam happy to hear it; but what I just said was in 
the idea that you had fainted. I hope you will excuse 
me,” said the ‘young man,” gently lifting off the great 
stone and raising the bruised arm. 

Miss Vivian moaned piteously. 

‘**May I look at your arm ? I am afraid it is broken,” 
said Dick Netley, quietly slipping out the gold button 
from the wristband of the cambric sleeve. 

“No! How dare you—— Oh! is it broken ?” 

Thirty seconds, and she had passed from haughty in- 
dignation to pleading terror. But she was a woman, and 


in mortal dread of physical suffering. For all that, she 








would have borne martyrdom as unflinchingly as the 
stoutest of them. 

Consistency is a jewel, no doubt ; but no earthly insti- 
tution possesses less of that virtue than the jewel of 
mankind called woman. 

So Dick Netley, pushing back the cambric sleeve, care- 
fully manipulated the wounded arm for a moment, and 
then said, in a pitiful voice : 

‘Yes, Miss Vivian, one bone is broken; but I think 
not both.” 

Miss Vivian turned a little whiter even than she had 
been. 

Dick continued : 

**T can set it, if you choose—I was bred a surgeon—or 
I will take you to the house and fetch Dr. Greene from 
the village,” 

** You set it !’ moaned Miss Vivian, and fainted. 

When she recovered she was half way home, borne in 
the stout arms of Farmer Bunce’s hired man, Dick. 

‘Set me down, sir!” murmured she, as haughtily as 
was compatible with a condition of great weakness and 
pain. 

She was obeyed, and being set upon her feet, attempted 
to walk, The next moment she lay upon the ground. 

Dick Netley stood quietly beside her without speaking. 

“*T cannot walk,” moaned Miss Vivian. 

“‘SoIsee, Shall I carry you ?” asked the hired man. 

‘** Yes—yes—if you please,” said Miss Vivian, and at the 
word found herself clasped in two strong arms, and borne 
along as tenderly and safely as a child is carried by its 
father. 

She noticed, too, that her arm was adjusted in a sling 
formed of two handkerchiefs, and she reddened through 
her pallor at thinking that one of them, probably, be- 
longed to this presumptuous laborer. 

Approaching the house, Dick turned aside fromh the 
path, and approached it at the back. 

“If Miss Lily sees you coming home like this she will 
be frightened, so I am going to the back door,” said he. 

Juliet whispered “Thank you,’ more humanly than she 
had yet spoken to him. 

Pass we another month, and come to a night when Miss 
Vivian, now quite recovered, and very happy in seeing 
her fragile Lily so well and bright as she had been for 
a week or two, came singing down the lane behind the 
farmhouse, returning from.a woodland ramble, and met 
Dick Netley just going for the cows. 

She hesitated a moment, then smiled sweetly, even if 
the sweetness had a bitter tinge of condescension in it, as 
she said : 

‘Oh, My. Netley, I was wishing to speak-with you.” 

The young man bowed silently, and stood looking 
her out of his frank blue eyes. 

‘*T have felt very much obliged for your kindness when 
I broke my arm. You helped me very much, and did all 
you could,” continued Miss Vivian, just a little embar- 
rassed by the regard of those clear eyes, ‘‘and I should like 
to make you a little present by way of acknowledgment,” 
said she, in conclusion, as she held out a banknote of 
large amount, which she was nervously extracting from a 
separate pocket of her portemonnaie while speaking. 

Dick Netley bowed again, but did not raise his hand. 

‘‘Thank you, Miss Vivian,” said he; ‘I should not 
think of taking money from you for such a service.” 

Miss Vivian colored angrily. 

‘** But I insist,” said she ; ‘‘I am under an obligation 
to you, and I wish to repay it.” 

‘‘Tt cannot be done with money, Miss Vivian,” said the 
kind man, very quietly. 
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The young lady hesitated. After all, she honored a 
pride so akin to her own, and she asked, more gently 
than she had yet spoken: 

** What may I do for you, then ? 
you to some better situation than this 

“Not that either,” said Dick Netley, with a smile. 
“Neither money nor patronage will pay the debt. You 
must be content to owe it, Miss Vivian, or you must pay 
it yourself.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the young lady, amaze- 
ment and indignation struggling in her face. 


My father might help 
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| Miss Vivian hesitated a moment, then, with right royal 
| grace, submitted to the position, and said: 

| ‘Your demand is, after all, not unreasonable ; and J 
| Shall, I dare say, find the excursion as agreeable as it wil] 
be novel. When do you propose to go ?” 

|  ** Will to-morrow suit you ?” 

| “If my sister continues as well as she has been for the 
last week, and has no objection to my leaving her. Doeg 
| Miss Lee know of this plan ?” 

| “No; but I think she will be glad to go.” 

| ‘Very well. I shall be ready to-morrow, then,” and 
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“Only to point out a very simple method by which you 
may pay your debt to me; that is, if you choose to pay 
it at all. If you do not, we will consider that there is no 
debt at all in the matter.” 

“You need not be afraid that I shall deny such claims 
as you may have upon me,” said Miss Vivian, superbly. 
What is it you wish me to do for you ?” 

“Simply to go berrying to-morrow with Maud Lee and 
myself, and allow us for that day—that one day—to treat 
you as if we were your equals, or you ours, as you 
please.” 


Miss Vivian, strolling along toward the house, divided 
her wonder between this strange young mon'g.presump- 
tion and her condescension. 

The next day was the loveliest of the Sumnier. Lily 
Vivian was bright and strong, and very merry over her 
sister’s sudden rustic tastes. Mary Green enjoyed the 
mirth of her nursling, and said all sorts of things about 
the day when “ Miss Lily herself should go blackberrying 
as smart as any of ’em.” 

At nine o'clock Miss Vivian, attired in the plainest of 
| her mourning-dresses, and her face shaded by the wide 
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hat, with its white, floating plume, stepped into the farm- 
wagon, and seated herself beside Maud, who looked like a 
rosebud, with her pink cheeks and green barége sun- 
bonnet. 

Miss Vivian was a lady to the tips of her tender fingers 
and the toes of her exquisite boots, and having accepted 
this position, she proceeded to do both it and herself just- 
ice, by making herself as agreeable to her involuntary 
companions as ever she had done to the most honored 
guest of her father’s drawing-room. Nor was the effort 
long an effort. 

Before the sun had driven them from the hill, where 
the great high-bush blackberries grew in ripe abundance, 
to seek shelter in the shade of the chestnut-grove, where 
a dainty lunch awaited them, Juliet Vivian had found her- 
self laughing as she had not laughed since she was fifteen, 
and actually bandying jests with Farmer Bunce’s hired 
man and Farmer Bunce’s granddaughter, with whom, in 
the two months they had lived together, she had not, 
until to-day, exchanged a dozen sentences. 

The dinner was a merry one, and prolonged far into the 
afternoon, as why should it not be, when the pails and 
baskets were already piled high with blackberries, and 
Miss Vivian’s dusky cheeks glowed with the unwonted 
crimson of fatigue and heat! Probably she never had 
looked so handsome as on that day, for she never had 
come so close to nature, and she found the acquaintance a 
pleasant one. 

“Your hands are stained. Come to the spring and 
wash them. We need not pick any more berries,” said 
Dick to the two girls, and as Maud skipped away by her- 
self to a little waterfall among the rocks, he led Juliet to 
the still pool above, and as she was about to plunge her 
hands into its cool depths said, suddenly : 

“One moment, Miss Juliet. Look first at the picture 
in the pool. It is a magic fountain—did not you know 
it ?—and one sees his destiny therein if he looks at the 
right time. Look for yours.” 

She laughed and bent over the water. She saw her 
own face, sparkling and brilliant as she had never seen it 
before, and above it she saw a handsome Saxon face, the 
white teeth flashing, the bright eyes sparkling with an ex- 
pression of mirthful meaning not to be misunderstood. 
Miss Vivian colored crimson, and drew back hastily, but 
she did not speak. It was Dick Netley who said, as they 
turned away : 

“No, it is an idle tale. One does not read his destiny 
so easily. But we shall come to it, or it will come to us, 
in the end, for all that.” 

Juliet looked at him steadily. 

“Pardon me,” said she ; ‘‘ but you once told me you 
were bred asurgeon. You must have met with great mis- 


THE LONG-EARED BAT. 
fortunes, or reverses, to find yourself where you are to- 
day.” 

“Thank you for the interest you intimate. I have not 
always been what I am now, nor do I expect always to re- 





main in this position. 
on more equal terms.” 

Miss Vivian smiled rather dubiously, and hastened to 
rejoin Maud, who, seated beneath the chestnut trees, read 


We may meet again, Miss Juliet, 
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half aloud from a little book that she had found in the 
pocket of Dick’s coat. It was ‘‘The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,” and, with a smile, he took it from her hand, and 
turning the pages, read with some significance from Sir 
Federigo’s Falcon : 

‘All things come round to him who will but wait.” 


Miss Vivian played with the grass beside her for a mo- 
ment, then slowly raised her eyes, full of an angry light ; 
but before the look awaiting them they sank abashed, and 
the unwonted red deepened in the olive cheeks. 

‘*Read some more, Dick. Read a whole poem,” said 
little Maud ; and Dick, with no more ado, gave them the 
whole of that loveliest of love-stories, in a clear, sonorous 
voice, and with an emphasis here and there that filled the 
mind of at least one of his listeners with a strange hurly 
of emotions. 

The bright day ended, and as the moon rose, they set 
out upon their return. Maud asked to be left at the 
house of a neighbor about half a mile distant from the 
farmhouse, and having helped her out, Dick drove on 
alone with Juliet. Half the distance was passed in 
silence, and then he asked: 

‘‘Has it been as irksome a sacrifice as you expected, 
Miss Vivian ?” 

‘*T have had a very pleasant day,” said Juliet, half re- 
gretfully. 

**Might it be possible to enjoy such another, without 
the idea of the debt to injure its perfection ?” 

‘*No, no more,” said Miss Vivian, so abruptly that her 
companion turned to look at her, as he slowly asked : 

‘* Why do you speak so decidedly ?” 

‘*People may step out of their own lives for one day 
and come to no harm, but not to make a practice of it,” 
said Miss Vivian, in a troubled voice. 

Dick drove on in silence for several moments, then 
said : 

‘* Miss Vivian, you were so kind as to express some 
little interest in my prospects a while ago. May I venture 
to ask your advice upon a point very vital to those pros- 
pects, and, indeed, to my whole life ?” 

“Tf my advice is of any value—— 
Vivian. 

‘It is of the utmost to me. Suppose me, then, to be of 
respectable yeoman parentage, with a fair education and 
tolerable business capacity. Suppose me to be naturally 
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indifferent to ambition, and so content as to abandon a 
profession which I found laborious and irksome, and 
to sink into obscurity and to accept a position almost 
menial, as you would, no doubt, consider. But now, if you 
please, suppose me aroused from this condition of ignoble 
content and mental sloth by the sudden dawning upon my 
life of a new possibility in creation. Fancy me for the 
first time in my life to be in love, and with a woman whose 
social position is as far above mine as the stars above the 
earth. Pshaw! That is nonsense! As farabove mine as 
the gas-sun in the Boston theatre is above the seats in the 
parquette. Iam afraid I weary you, but I have just ar- 
rived at the point. Supposing me the subject of this new, 
strange, overwhelming passion, what should you advise 
metodo? To try to elevate myself to the sphere of her I 
loved, to resume my profession with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess in it, and when I had attained a position such as she 
might deign to notice, to tell her of my love? Should I 
do this, Miss Vivian, or should I abandon the pursuit at 
once, regarding it only as an idle vision, the sweet but 
dangerous dream of a Summer day? Will you advise 
me ?” 

They had reached the gate, and drawing rein, the young 
man turned to look at his companion. Her face was pale 
in the early twilight, but her eyes were wide and bright as 
she fixed them unflinchingly upon his own, and answered 
without faltering : 

“Tf you wish my advice, Mr. Netley, it is this. Forget 
your presumptuous and impossible dream as quickly as 
possible, and content yourself with what lies within your 
reach. If the woman you love is worthy of the position 
you assign to her, she would far rather die than stoop from 
her appointed place. She could never love, for she could 
never hold you as her equal, no matter to what position 
you might ultimately climb. Now I will thank you to 
drive on.” 

Without a word Dick Netley obeyed her, and without a 
word, save one brief good-by, they parted at the farmhouse 
door. 

Lily Vivian was disappointed in the effect of Juliet’s 
day of rural delight, as she called it, for never, since they 
first came to the farmhouse, had Miss Vivian been so mute 
and grave as on the evening of this, the day which began 
with such unwonted merriment. 

Another month, and the day drew nigh for the departure 
of the Misses Vivian and their attendant from the old 
farmhouse, seated now among its shocks of golden grain. 

The last night, the very last night had come, and Miss 
Vivian, having seen her sister in bed and asleep, threw a 
light shawl about her shoulders, and stepped quietly out 
into the moonlight. The grass, dry and cool to her feet, 
the night air soft and sweet to her burning temples, 
wooed her on, and she strolled along the lane beneath the 
burdened apple-trees. 

A little way from the house she paused, and stood rest- 
ing one arm upon the fence, her head upon her haad. 

“It is the last night, Miss Vivian,” said a low voice 
beside her. 

She raised her head and looked at him, but did not 
answer. 

He, too, leaned upon the fence, and, looking into her 
eyes, which, in the clear moonlight, lay like fathomless 
seas of mystery and gloom before him, he slowly re- 
peated : 

“The last night, Miss Vivian, of three happy months. 
Happy to me, at least.” 

She did not answer him, not by so much as a word, and 
he continued: 

** Will you forgive me if I touch once more upon a for- 
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bidden topic? Will you allow me to ask once more if 
you have no kindlier advice to offer than the hard coun. 
sel you gave me before? If I love this proud woman 
with all my heart and soul and strength, does not that 
make me a match for her? If I struggle and strive, with 
a man’s whole strength, to gain for myself name and fame 
and wealth, that I may offer them to her, may I not ask 
the poor privilege of hoping that at the end she will, at 
least, allow me to offer them without presumption. Oh, 
Juliet ! I will, I must speak out this once, should you 
slay me with your scornful glances. I love you as never 
man loved woman yet. I can and I will place myself 
beside you in social position ; I can and I will make 
home not altogether unworthy of your acceptance. Will 
you say to me that when I have done it I may dare vent- 
ure to offer it to you ?” 

He stood there, passion-pale, in the moonlight, and 
looked at her with his clear, earnest eyes. She bowed 
her face upon her hands a moment, then raised it, cold, 
calm and proud as he had ever seen it, while she an- 
swered : 

*“No. To whatever position you might attain, I could 
never forget that from whence you had risen. I could 
never hold you as my equal, could never feel at ease in 
my mind, could never consent to become your wife under 
any circumstances.” 

**You do not say, could never love me, Juliet,” said he, 
in a low, deep voice. 

‘‘A woman of my rank has no right to love a man of 
yours. No more right than he has to love her,” said 
Juliet, and her voice thrilled with some sharp pain which 
drew the color from her face, leaving it ghastly white in 
the moonlight. 

**You would never consent to become my wife under 
any circumstances ?” said the young man, slowly repeat- 
ing her words, and searching her eyes with his. 

‘** Never—never—never !” and she raised her hand as 
taking a solemn oath. 

The young man threw himself upon the grass before 
her, and lay there a moment as if dead, then sprung to 
his feet and regarded her with a strange and terrible ex- 
pression. It was not love, nor grief, nor despair. Per- 
haps it was recklessness. She could not tell ; but snatch- 
ing at her hand, he held it fast, while he bitterly said: 

** Heaven forgive you, Juliet Vivian ; but I think that 
you have crushed my life! Wait, now, until I tell you 
the height and depth of my folly. My name is Richard 
Netley Forrester, and I am a millionaire twice over. Yes, 
you have heard my name ; I see it in your eyes. Well, I 
fell in love with you last Winter at a ball, but I would not 
seek an introduction. I did not care to know you, for 
your reputation as a haughty and disdainful coquette had 
gone before you, and I knew you were not the woman I 
ought to love. But I could not help it. The sudden 
passion burned and throbbed its way to my heart's core, 
and made itself a place there—a place, Juliet, which no 
other love can fill for ever. But I was resolute in avoid 
ing you, and succeeded, until I heard the story of your 
coming here and turning your back upon all the homage 
and luxury you love, and grace, to attend your sister and 
make her last days blessed. Then I felt that there was, 
there must be, a heart under the icy mask you wear, and 
I resolved to find it. 

‘**T came here before you, Juliet, and persuaded the old 
farmer to take me as a laborer, demanding no hire, and 
representing myself as a poor student desirous of repait- 
ing his wasted health by a Summer of out-door-life and 
labor. You came, and I began my experiment upon your 
nature. It has failed. You have learned to love me, but 
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you said truly when you said you w ould have died sooner 
than marry me, had I indeed risen from the apparent po- 
sition where you found me. 

«You have disappointed me, Juliet ; cruelly, bitterly. 
May Heaven forgive you! But it was a wicked thing to 
do; ane you denied your own heart while crushing mine. 
You, too, will suffer.” 

“Tf I had known—if I could have guessed——” faltered 
Miss Vivian. Netley smiled bitterly. 

“Yes ; but where then would have been my test? No; 
the love you would give me now is not what I sought. 
It is not the pure, unselfish, unbought and untrameled 
devotion of which I dreamed. It has not the ring of the 
true metal, and I make my life’s crown of no tinsel. 
Good-by, Miss Vivian, I shall not forget you !” 

He was'gone, and she had not found one word to say, 
not one; nor did she utter sign nor sound to show the 
passion working within, as she crept back to the house 
and up to her little chamber ; but once there—— ! 

When such a woman gives way to grief, close the door 
and draw the curtain, and leave her to wrestle alone with 
the terrible visitor. 

* *& * * * * 

So the Misses Vivian came back to town, and poor little 
Lily grew rapidly worse, and: faded and died, and Juliet 
shut herself up with her until the last, and has not ap- 
peared since, although, of course, she will by another 
season ; and the wealthy Mr. Forrester is traveling in 
Europe, and little Maud Lee is musing in her old Berk- 
shire farmhouse of the words he spoke to her when he bid 
her good-by. 

Will he find his rest and his hope with her at last ? 
Who knows ? 


* All things come round to him who will but wait.” 








THE ORIGIN OF CALCULATION. 


Dvnrine the earlier races of mankind the systems of com- 
putation were never intricate or elaborate, as their needs 


were simple and few. The number three was the limit of 
arithmetical conception of many of the ancient races, five 
of others, and ten in still others. It was rather curious 
that none of the ancient limits are expressed by six, seven, 
eight, or nine, but the explanation was given later on in his 
address. 

In the stricter sense of limits of intelligence, meaning 
the idea conveyed by numbers, how very few, even in this 
enlightened age, are able to comprehend and take in large 
numbers! For instance, take two maps, one containing 
1,000 objects and the other 1,001, and who can detect the 
difference ? Yet the same difference (one) divides two and 
three. Thanks to our system of notation, we can proceed 
in all cases of comparison and estimation as readily as if 
the maps were of three and four objects only. 

The word calculation is derived from the Latin calculus, 
a pebble. There are several familiar Latin phrases in 
which the word occurs, showing that pebbles were used to 
count with by the Romans. The Thracians used white 
pebbles to mark fortunate days, and a black one for the 
ancient Fridays, The system of counting and comparing 
numbers by means of these pebbles was illustrated as fol- 
lows : There are two flocks of sheep to be counted and 
compared. As the first flock passes, one by one, a pebble 
is dropped in a basket for each sheep until all have passed ; 
then the other flock is enumerated in the same manner ; 
then a pebble is taken from each basket alternately until 
one basket is exhausted, and thus the comparative num- 
bers of the flocks are ascertained. The pebble thus 





played an important part in the calculations of primitive 
nations. 

Some nations, however, had better natural facilities in 
the chalk and slate found in their countries, and one can 
scarcely imagine a race so low in intelligence as not to be 
able to make some use of such materials. Straight lines 
were marked with the chalk on the slate until the limit of 
comprehension was reached—to wit, five, which would be 
shown by a mark drawn at an angle across four other 
marks, and this system was continued with similar sets 
until their minds became clouded and their capacity 
could reach no further. This is a step in advance of the 
pebble system, and has been handed down to us, and we 
use it in sets of five. 

In consulting the dictionary it is found that the word 
number is derived from the Latin xumerus, which is prob- 
ably taken from numus, a small silver coin, which was 
possibly used for the same purpose as the pebbles, and 
finally became a medium for the interchange of products. 

These chalk marks are now called “tallies,” and in 
Webster it is found that, before the days of writing, in 
buying and selling each person had a stick on which was 
marked or notched the quantity of goods bought and sold. 
These two sticks were each a check upon the other, and 
were received as evidence in courts of justice. Connect 
the giving with one scoring check and the receiving with 
the other, and remembering that the number of notches 
agree, and no matter how many of these sticks there may 
be, the sum of the giving scores will agree with the sum of 
the receiving scores. A complete system of double-entry 
book-keeping, showing that, as that system had no begin- 
ning, it will have no end. 

The next step in the onward progress is the system of 
counting by digits or fingers, which is still employed by 
children and even by persons of maturer minds. Here is the 
explanation of the fact that some of the primitive nations 
could only count up to five, while others could count to 
ten ; the one race only comprehending the use of one 
hand in counting, the other understanding the use of 
both. After getting beyond five there is no reason for 
stopping at any of the intermediate numbers. The digit 
system is a long step in advance of the othersystems. To 
complete the digit system and remedy its defects a philo- 
sophical language is required. The requirements are a 
means of communication, a mechanical aid to thought and 
an instrument of record and reference. The combination 
of the digit and tally system will give the requiyements. 

Instead of erecting a finger, make a sloping mark I; 
then to show that one hand has been used make another 
stroke at a different angle, meeting the first at its base, 
thus forming 1 V. When both hands have been used add 
to this V another one inverted thus, A, forming an X, and 
giving the means of symbolizing from I to X. Thus I, 
II, III (omitting four for the present), V, VI, VII, 
VIII (omitting nine), X. By another step IV and IX are 
made, the left hand position of I signifying the subtrac- 
tion. This is the Roman system, and is now only used for 
special purposes, being too cumbrous and wearisome for 
ordinary use. The only way to improve this method was 
to improve it out of existence, at least for the purpose of 
calculation; by inventing a new system. The Arabic 
notation has done that. There are in this system ten 
symbols or figures—0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

The conditions of a philosophical language as applied 
to calculation are thus complied with, but these figures 
must have independent names, which should be governed 
by the same principles as the system of symbols. Such 
has been done, and, as a philosophical system, is so com- 
plete that any one on having the name of a number can 
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immediately transcribe it in its proper place. It is held 
in such esteem by the world at large that it would seem 
an utter impossibility to introduce into use a system even 
more nearly approaching perfection. 

Among the attempts to improve the system, the following 
suggested by Colonel Sprague is not the least one worthy 


FLYING PHALANGER OF AUSTRALIA, IN THE ACT OF 
LEAPING FROM ONE BRANCH TO ANOTHER, 


of notice. The improvements suggested are threefold : 
First, the making the figures spring from a small number 
of elementary forms, having their forms to suggest their 
meaning ; second, having them so formed that one can 
not be mistaken for another, and, third, the forms being 
such that they may be rapidly written. The desirability 
of these changes must be patent to any one who has much 
to do with figures, but it is not likely the consent of the 
world will be easily obtained to such a change. 


ANIMALS THAT FLY. 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M,.D., Sc.D., F.R.S.E. 


OF all the powers possessed by one or the other of the 
varied tribes of animals, there is none which has been 
more universally alike the admiration and the envy of the 
human race than that of flight. The philosopher has in- 
vestigated the mechanism by which the bird or the insect 
is able to raise itself above the ground ; and the capacity 
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for traversing swiftly the vast and wandering fields of air 

has formed the theme of many a poet; while even the 

most commonplace of mankind is fain to gaze in wonder 

as he sees the hawk sailing in graceful circles, with wide- 

extended pinions, over his head, or as he watches the 

rapid evolutions of the untiring swallow. At the present 

day the only animals which are endowed with the marvel- 

ous power of aérial locomotion, or of “flight” properly so 

called, are the birds, the insects and the bats ; some of 

the two former of these groups being, however, unable to 
support themselves in the air. 

Speaking generally, therefore, 

these three kinds of animals are the 

only ones which possess the power 

of * flight” ; but the object of this 

paper is to show that there formerly 

existed animals belonging to a dif- 

ferent class—namely, to the class of 

the reptiles — which were likewise 

capable of flying ; and in pursuit of 

this object we must explore the re- 

cesses of the past, and carefully ex- 

amine some of the bones which 

geologists have exhumed from what 


| are called the ‘‘Secondary Rocks.” 


While we have this definite object in view, and while 
we must leave to abler hands than ours the discussion of 
the laws and conditions under which flight is carried on, 
it is, nevertheless, necessary that we should just consider 


ONE OF THE “ FLYING DRAGONS,” 
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for a moment what we mean by the term “flight,” for a 
great deal turns upon our accurately understanding this. 
Now, in the strict sense of the term, the power of flight is 
limited to the power of raising the body above the surface 
of the carth, of supporting it in the air, and of transport- 
ing it from place to place in the atmosphere. Accepting 
this definition, the only animals which now possess the 
power of “flight,” as before said, are the birds, the in- 
sects and the bats ; and all of these fly by means of organs 
which are technically, or popularly, called ‘‘ wings.” 
These wings are organs which are differently constructed 
in each of the three groups of animals just mentioned, 
but which, in each case, are instruments adapted for beat- 
ing the air by successive strokes, and moved by special 
muscles. 

All animals, then, which fly have ‘‘ wings,” in the above 
wide sense of the word. There are, however, many an- 
imals now existing, which are often spoken of as “ flying” 
animals, though, in truth, they possess no power of 
“flight.” The animals, for example, which are called 
“flying squirrels,” the little ‘‘ flying phalangers ” of Aus- 
tralia, and the “flying lemurs,” of the Indian Archipel- 
ago, come under this head. They all possess, namely, 
more or less extensively developed folds of skin, which 
spring from the sides of the body and are attached to the 
fore and hind legs. By stretching out the legs, these lat- 
eral membranes are extended, and are thus rendered 
capable of acting as a support in the air, fulfilling pre- 
cisely the same function as the ‘‘ parachute ” of the aéro- 
naut. It is clear, however, that we have to deal here with 
structures very different to true “ wings,” and with a 
function not comparable with true ‘‘ flight.” 

The animals we have just alluded to have no power of 


raising their bodies from the ground by means of their 
“flying membranes,” nor can they beat the air with suc- 


cessive strokes of these organs. All that they can do is to 
raise themselves by climbing to a certain height, and then 
to launch themselves out into the air from the elevation 
thus attained to some lower point. In this procedure, 
the widely extended lateral membranes serve to render 
their descent toward the earth a gradual and slowly pro- 
gressive one, and they are thus enabled to execute very 
prolonged and extensive leaps from tree to tree. It will 
be evident, however, that in no proper sense whatever can 
these animals be said to ‘‘ fly.” 

Nor is it only among the quadrupeds that we find this 
power of darting through the air by means of lateral ex- 
pansions. Thus, in the so-called “ flying-fishes,” the 
animal is able to dart out of its natural element into the 
less substantial air, and to perform leaps of great length, 
by means of the front pair of fins, which are of immense 
size, and which act exactly like the lateral folds of skin in 
the “flying squirrels.” A still more singular example, 
and one bearing more directly on the subject now before 
us, is to be found in the extraordinary little lizards which 
are known as “ flying dragons,” and which are found in 
the forests of India and the Indian Archipelago. In these 





wonderful reptiles we have animals essentially similar to | 
our ordinary lizards, but having the sides of the body | 
furnished with wide folds of skin. These folds are sup- 

ported by the hinder ribs, which run out straight from | 
the backbone, and which can be made to expand the | 
“ flying-membranes” in much the same way as the ribs of 

an umbrella enable us to open it. As in the case of the 

‘‘ flying-squirrels,” however, the “ flying-dragons,” have | 
no power of true “flight.” They climb among the trees, 
and having reached a suitable elevation, they dart down 
upon the insects upon which they live; their so-called | 
“wings” simply allowing them to accomplish leaps of | 


comparatively enormous length without injury to them. 
selves, 

At the present day, no known reptile possesses the 
power of true flight; but geology teaches us that there 
existed in past time a large number of most remarkable 
reptiles, which could “fly,” in as genuine a sense as the 
birds and the bats among existing animals. In other 
words, they possessed organs which may fairly be called 
“wings,” since they could be made by appropriate mus- 
cles to beat the air with successive strokes, and to trans. 
port the body of their proprietor from “place to place. 
The reptiles to which we refer are all extinct, not having 
even a near relation now in existence; and for reasons 
which we shall afterward understand, they are known by 
the general name of “‘ Pterodactyls.” They are found in 
association with a very large number of other extraordin- 
ary types of reptiles, imbedded in the rocks which geolo- 
gists call the ‘‘ Secondary Rocks,” so that they belong to 
what we may consider as the middle period of the earth's 
history. Though mostly found in a fragmentary condi- 
tion—a skull in one place, an arm in another, and a leg in 
a third—we have, nevertheless, been able now to satisfac- 
torily piece together the detached relics of these ancient 
reptiles, and it is worth our while to consider briefly their 
organization and structure. 

The ordinary forms of Pterodactyls (page 123), as found 
in the fine-grained lithographic slates of Solenhofen, in 
Bavaria, or in the blue shales of the ‘Lias,” at Lyme 
Regis, are comparatively small animals, mostly about the 
size of a pigeon or araven. In the chalk, however, as we 
shall subsequently see, occur remains of gigantic members 
of this group, the dimensions of which greatly exceed 
those of the largest of living birds. Commencing with the 
head, we find the skull to be singularly bird-like in its 
general form, and to be so constructed as to combine to a 
wonderful extent great strength along with the utmost 
lightness and economy of material. The jaws are long 
and beak-like, and would remind one very strongly of the 
bill of a bird, were it not for the fact that they are pro- 
vided, throughout or over a portion of their length, with 
sharp, conical teeth, sunk in distinct sockets. In the 
presence and character of the teeth, the Pterodacty|s re- 


| semble the crocodiles and alligators among the reptiles, 
| and differ from all living birds, though a few fossil birds 


are also provided with teeth. There is also the curious 
fact that the huge Pterodactyls which are found in the 
chalk had no teeth at all, the jaws being apparently 
sheathed in horn, and thus resembling the beak of a bird. 
As some fossil birds, therefore, possess teeth, and as some 
Pterodactyls were toothless, it is evident that we cannot 
use the characters of the jaws as separating these two 
groups of animals. 

The only other point about the skull which need be 
noticed here, is that the ‘‘ orbits ””— that is to say, the bony 
chambers in which the eyes were lodged, are of compara- 
tively enormous size. From this it may be safely inferred 
that the Pterodactyls possessed greatly developed organs 
of vision ; and a strong probability is thus established 
that they were nocturnal animals, like our living bats, 
sleeping all day, and coming out in the twilight in search 
of food. 

If we look to the characters of the backbone in the 
Pterodactyls, we find that these curious animals present 
some features which would ally them with the birds, and 
others in which they approach the reptiles. Thus, the 


| neck is long and slender, closely resembling that of a bird, 
| while there is in some cases a long and slender tail, such 


as we find in no living bird, though we are familiar with 
such a structure in a large number of existing reptiles. 
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(m) Hand; (/) the greatly elongated Finger carrying the Flying-membrane; (p) Foot. 
SKELETON OF A PTERODACTYL, GREATLY REDUCED IN SIZE. 


While the tail is often long (see above), other Pterodac- 
tyls, however, had a quite rudimentary caudal append- 
age. 

It is, however, in the structure of the limbs, and espe- 
cially of the foré-limbs or arms, that the Pterodactyls 
show their most extraordinary peculiarities. The hind- 
legs of the Pterodactyls, though sometimes very feeble, 
are generally well developed, and are clearly suited for 
walking upon the ground, as well as for enabling their 
possessor to climb actively among the trees. Four of the 
toes carry sharp claws, which the ani- 
mal doubtless used in grasping. The 
fifth toe, corresponding with our “‘little 
toe,” was either rudimentary, or in 
other cases was longer than the other 
toes, and was employed in stretching 
and extending the ‘‘ flying-membrane,” 
which we shall afterward see these ani- 
mals to have possessed, The fore-limb 
or arm of the Pterodactyls consists 
essentially of the same bones as we 
should find in the fore-leg of a dog, or 
in the arm of a man; but there is a 
most marvelous modification of the 
structure of the hand (see m, above). 
There are only four fingers to the hand, 
the “little finger” being apparently 
wholly wanting. The thumb, the fore- 
finger, and the middle finger exhibit 
no special peculiarities, being of a size 
proportionate to the dimensions of the 
animal itself, and being furnished with 
sharp claws. The fourth finger, on the, 
other hand, corresponding with our 
“ring - finger” (f), is of immense 
length, sometimes nearly as long as 
the whole body, and it was not fur- 
nished with any claw. 

Other peculiarities in the structure 
and conformation of the Pterodactyls 
will appear as we proceed; but we 
may now inquire how far the data above 
given enable us to judge as to the habits 
and prokable mode of life of these 
singular reptiles. We have seen, then, 
in the first place, that the feet are 
adapted for walking on the ground, 
or for climbing among trees ; but we 
are forced at once to conclude that the 
animal could not possibly have walked 
on all-fours, as the enormously elon- 
gated ring-finger would clearly render 
this mode of progression an impossi- 
bility. It is clear, therefore, that in 





walking on the 
ground, the Ptero- 
dactyls must have 
been as genuine 
bipeds as birds; 
and the entire char- 
acters of the skele- 
ton prove that this 
view is the correct 
one, and that the 
hind-limbs alone 
were used in sup- 
porting the weight 
of the body. To 
what use, then, did 
the animal put its wonderfully constructed hands? In 
the reply to this question, we have a very beautiful in- 
stance of the mode in which the naturalist is enabled 
to reason with certainty as to the unknown from his 
knowledge of the known, and to reconstruct the strange 
creatures of the past by observations made on the familiar 
animals of the present. 

The only animals now in existence which possess a 
hand at all comparable to that of the Pterodactyls are 
the curious flying quadrupeds which we all know as bata, 





(A) Arm and Hand of a Pterodactyl (Pterodactyles crassirostris); (B) Breast-bone of & 
Pterodactyl, showing the Ridge or Keel to which the Muscles of Flight were attached; 
(C) Arm and Hand of a Bat; (D) Arm and Hand (or “ Wing”’ of a Bird; (hk) Bone of the 
Upper Arm; (r and u) Bones of the Fore-arm; (c) Bones of the Wrist ; (1) Thumb; (1) 
Fore Finger; (111) Middle Finger; (Iv) Ring Finger; (Vv) Little Finger. 
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and in these the resemblance is accompanied by striking 
differences. If we look at the hand of a bat (C, page 123), 
we see that all the five fingers are present, the thumb 
being very small, and being furnished with a hooked 
claw ; while the other four fingers are of immense length, 
and are clawless. The hand, therefore, is like that of the 
Pterodactyl (see A), except that, in the latter, three .of 
the four fingers are short and clawed, and only one finger 
is lengthened out and clawless. We khow, however, what 
function is discharged by the elongated and clawless 
fingers of the hand of the bat. We know that they serve 
for the support of a delicate expansion of the skin, or 
‘‘ wing,” which stretches between the fore and hind legs, 


| 





and is attached to the sides of the body, while a continua- 


USF 


that, if this view as to the functions of the elongated 
finger of the hand of the Pterodactyls be a correct one, 
these animals must have been ably to ‘‘fiy,” in as strict g 
sense as the birds and the bats ; so that there is no rea] 
ground for comparison between the “ flying-membrane” 
of the former and the lateral ‘‘ parachutes” of such living 
reptiles as the “‘flying dragons”; the latter, as we haye 
seen, having no power of true flight, but simply using the 
lateral folds of skin as supports in long leaps through the 
air. 

It may be said, however, that this is all mere conjec- 
ture, and that we have no right to reason in this way, 
seeing that we have so far been unable to detect with cer. 
tainty any actual traces of the “ flying-membrane ” accom. 


THE INDIAN PTEROPUS, OR FLYING FOX. 


tion of it is sometimes found between the hind-legs, in- 
closing the tail. We know that the long fingers of the 
hand are the principal agents by which this “ flying- 
membrane” can be folded up or expanded for use, as the 
animal may desire ; and we know that the membrane thus 
expanded and supported can be made by the muscles of 
the arms to beat the air in successive strokes, thus con- 
ferring upon the animal the power of genuine “flight.” 
Judging, then, from what we know of the bats, we should 
be justified in inferring that the single greatly elongated 
and clawless finger of the Pterodactyls served for the 
support of a delicate “flying-membrane,” or lateral ex- 


] 


| 
| 


panying the bones of the Pterodactyls. To this appa 
rently plausible objection it must be urged that the 
flying-membrane which the Pterodactyls are believed to 
have possessed must have been so delicate that we could 
scarcely expect reasonably that it should have been pre- 
served along with the greatly less perishable bones ; while 
we possess very important collateral evidence proving 
that these animals were able to support themselves in the 
air. 

Thus, we find that the breastbone of the Pterodactyls 
(see B) is furnished in front with a well-marked long? 
tudinal ridge or keel of bone. A similar keel is found on 


pansion of the integument, springing from the sides of | the breastbone of the flying birds, and also on that of the 


the body, attached to the fore and hind legs, and extend- 
ing from the hind-legs to the tail ; and we should also be 
warranted in believing that this flying-membrane could 
be made by appropriate muscles to strike the air, in the 
same manner as the “‘ wing” of the bats. It follows further 


bats, and we know perfectly well what it means, and what 
is its function. We know, namely, that this keel upon 
the breastbone is used for the attachment of the great 
muscles which move the wings ; and the size of the keel 
is, therefore, a fair indication of the power of flight pos- 
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sessed. by any bird, its size increasing in direct proportion 
to the strength of the muscles of the wings. We know 
that a few burrowing animals, such as the moles, in which 
the muscles of the arms are greatly developed, have a 
similar, though less extensive, keel upon the breastbone ; 
but as there is not the slightest ground for ascribing bur- 
rowing habits to the Pterodactyls, we are fully justified 
in believing that the keel upon the breastbone indicates, 
in their case, the possession of powerful wing-muscles, 
and the consequent capacity for flight. 

Again, we know that the bones of the Pterodactyls 
were very light, and were hollow, their cavities being 
filled, not with 
marrow, but 
with air. It 
is true that 
the bats, which 
possess the 
power of 
flight, have 
the bones 
filled with 
marrow, 80 
that the pres- 
ence of air in 
the bones is 
not absolutely 
essential to 
flight ; but in 
all the flying- 
birds the 
bones are 
more or less 
extensively 
hollowed out 
into air - cavi- 
ties, and we 
can scarcely 
be wrong in 
concluding 
that the exist- 
ence of simi- 
lar cavities in 
the bones of 
the Pterodac- 
tyls indicates 
a similar 
mode of life 
for the latter. 

Upon the 
whole, then, 
we may safely 
conclude that 
the Pterodac- 
tyls enjoyed 
the power of 
flight, and that the apparatus by which they supported 
themselves in the air was a flying-membrane, similar to the 
“wing” of the bats, but differing in the fact that the chief 
agent in its expansion is a single elongated finger. It re- 
mains, accepting this as settled, to briefly consider the re- 
lationships which subsist between the Pterodactyls on 
the one hand, and the bats, the birds and the reptiles on 
the other hand. From the bats, as we have seen, the 
Pterodactyls are distinguished by the different structure 
of the hand ; but a distinction of more vital importance is 
to be found in the fact that the former possessed no air- 
cavities in the bones (this implying a very important dif- 














the skull of the latter is built upon an entirely different 
plan to that which we find in the bats. 

We may, therefore, decide without hesitation that the 
Pterodactyls cannot be placed in the neighborhood of the 
bats, and, indeed, cannot be associated with the true quad- 
rupeds (‘‘mammals”’) at all. To the birds, the Ptero- 
dactyls exhibit many points of affinity, as seen more 
especially in the general structure of the skull and neck, 
and in the presence of air-cavities in the bones. These 
resemblances, however, cannot be allowed to count for 
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ference in the structure of the breathing-organs), while 





much as against the striking differences which separate 
these two groups. If the Pterodactyls were really re- 
lated to the 
birds, they 
must have 
been warm- 
blooded = ani- 
mals; and in 
that case they 
must have 
possessed a 
non - conduct- 
ing Covering 
of feathers. 
We have, how- 
ever, no evi- 
dence that 
they were pro- 
vided with 
feathers or 
with any in- 
te gu mentary 
appendages of 
any kind, and 
we have the 
reasonable 
=| right to inter- 
=| pret this neg- 
ative evidence 
in a positive 
light, seeing 
that the rocks 
' in which Pter- 
odactyls are 
most abund- 
ant have actu- 
ally yielded 
the well-pre- 
served traces 
of feathers in 
connection 
with the bones 
of true birds. 
There is, 
therefore, 
every proba- 
bility that the skin of the Pterodactyls was naked, a con- 
dition of things incompatible—except in animals capable 
of clothing themselves artificially—with the possession of 
hot blood. Moreover, the apparatus of flight in the Pter- 
odactyls and the birds is respectively very different. In 
the former, the animal supported itself in the air by a 
‘‘flying-membrane,” carried principally by one elongated 
finger. In the latter, the fore-limb, or ‘‘ wing,” is only 
furnished with two fingers and a rudimentary thumb, and 
its entire structure is specially modified (see D) for the 
attachment of a series of quill-feathers, which constitute 
the actual apparatus of flight. 
On the other hand, the balance of evidence at the present 
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moment is very decidedly in favor of our considering the 
Pterodactyls as truly referable to the class of the Rep- 
tiles, and to be, therefore, essentially related to such ex- 
isting animals as the lizards and the crocodiles. Not only 
do they agree with the Reptiles in very many important 
points connected with their skeleton, but the fact that 
they were destitute of either feathers or hair, and that 
they, therefore, were cold - blooded, will scarcely permit 


us to associate them closely with any other known group | 


of animals. 

If this conclusion be accepted—and few now entertain 
views essentially different—we are presented in the Ptero- 
dactyls with one of the most remarkable of many extinct 
types of reptilian life. The power of flight, conditioned 
by the possession of a bat-like wing-membrane, supported 
upon one greatly elongated finger, and the possession of 
hollow bones filled with air, are points in which the 
Pterodactyls differ from all known reptiles; and they 
must, therefore, be regarded as constituting a group quite 
apart, within the limits of the class to which they belong. 


Nor can their general appearance when alive have been any | 
| the interior primary triangulations upon which the Survey has long 


more in accordance with our ordinary notions than their 
internal structure. 

They do not take the place of the true birds during the 
secondary period, for we know that these existed as well ; 
but they seem to have been the principal denizens of the 
air at this epoch of the history of the earth. 
ones may, perhaps, have lived upon insects; but the 
larger ones probably subsisted upon fish, their toothed 
jaws serving admirably to enable them to retain a firm 
hold of their slippery prey. The giants of the order—with 
skulls three feet in length, and wings twenty-five or thirty 
feet in expanse—appear, however, to have been destitute 
of teeth, though it is probable that they, too, lived princi- 
pally upon fish. 

It scarcely needs a great stretch of imagination—now 
that we know something of the structure of these wonder- 
ful reptiles—to call up before our mind’s eye a scene on 


we may suppose the principal actors to be Pterodactyls. 
Each may fill up the details of such a scene as best pleases 
him. In any case, the predominant feature of the picture 
will be found in the presence of these weird and spectral 
creatures, some sitting on some projecting point of rock, 
watching with glittering eye the movements of the fish in 
the clear-blue water below ; others beating with leathern 
pinions the dusky air, hovering above the unrufiled sur- 
face of the ocean, and ever and anon darting down with 
rapid swoop upon their hapless prey ; while others, pos- 
sibly with many a dissonant shriek, wing their way stead- 
ily to some distant roosting-place among the cliffs. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


AMONG the permanent seashore schools is Professor Alpheus 
Hyatt’s Laboratory of Zoology at Annisquam, on Cape Ann, Mass. 
“The purpose of this laboratory,” says the circular announcing it 
for the present year, “is to afford opportunities for the study of the 
development, anatomy, and habits of common types of marine ani- 
mals, under suitable direction and advice. There will, therefore, be 
no attempt to give lectures or any stated courses of instruction.” 
The guidance of the pupils is especially in charge of Professor Van 
Vieck, of Boston, though Professor Hyatt will be at the school 
throughout the Summer. 


THE American Government has received the admiration of 
Europe for its liberal encouragement and support of scientific re- 
search; and its own citizens, of the intellectual classes at least, have 
rejoiced at the freedom with which it has been customary to dis- 
tribute the volumes reporting upon scientific investigations as fast 
as printed on the Government’s presses. There has been a cry 
from some persons, however, because in many cases these books 
have fallen into unsuitable hands, or have been sold in quantities, 
as soon as issued, to the second-hand book dealers; but this com- 
plaint is largely unfounded, for ultimately they reached the libra- 
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, ries of those who really valued and used them, and at very small 


cost. A change in this liberality of distribution is now beginning, 
In several departments it is proposed that the important books of g 
scientific nature which are published shall be given only to those 
paying cost price. To the poorer students—the very ones to whom 
the books are of greatest value—this will make a serious difference: 
and it is an expense they ought not to be called upon to assume 
since general taxation has already paid for the gathering of the ma. 
terial and the publication. The people are therefore entitled to the 
books free, as a matter of right; and, aside from this, it is for the 
interest of science and education in the whole country that the 
former freedom of distribution should not be restricted. 


A GERMAN naturalist in Ceylon writes that two snails there arg 
remarkably well shielded from observation by their form, and add 


| as many facts to Wallace’s famous theory of protective mimicry, 


One, Helix hemastoma, is covered with a growth of alga, which 
likewise flourishes on the trunks of the palms frequented by this 
snail. The other, Helix superba, has a green protective coating, 
making it almost invisible to birds. 


CONSIDERING the advancement of the United States in other re. 
spects, the absence of good maps of her territory, with a few local 
exceptions, is remarkable. Many applications have been made of 
late to the Coast Survey for data lor maps of various districts, 
These requests cannot well be answered, or if the data are fur- 


| nished the outcome is likely to prove unsatisfactory. The Coast 
| Survey has, therefore, determined upon the compilation of facts for 


a general map of the United States on the scale of ten miles to the 
inch, which shall be as exhaustive as that size will allow. Toit 
will apply not only the very thorough coast-work already done, but 


been engaged. The map will be published in parts, somewhat like 
anatlas. The first will take in New England, and will probably be 


| issued before the end of 1884, It will be superior to anything ever 


published in America in this line. 


A NOVEL contest between one of the “‘ water-bugs ” ( Belostoma) 
and a fish is described in the American Naturalist by J. E. Todd, 
who witnessed it in Dakota last Summer. Pushing aside the weeds 
at the edge of the stream, he saw a Belostoma about three-fourths 
of an inch long which seemed to have just vanquished a fish three 
or four times its own length. “ The fish, struggling feebly, turned 
over on its side, and the bug crawled forward to its throat, and 
apparently pierced it with its bill, and both disappeared in a 
thicket of fallen weeds lying in the water, whether by the slight 
struggles of the fish or the strength of the bug I cannot say.” 


In Lieutenant T. W. Symond’s recent Report to the Chief of En- 
gineers, U.8. A., upon the region of the Upper Columbia, many in- 
teresting facts are given going to show the ancient magnitude of 
that still noble river. Much proof can be cited, the author assures 
us, that this river has only lately become reduced. All along its 


| upper part, wherever there is a concave portion of the bluff, ter- 


races from 500 to 2,000 feet in height above the stream are to be 


“ta : . z “ | found, which show plainly that they were placed there by the cur- 
one of the coasts of the Oolitic or the Chalk Sea, in which | 


rent within very recent times. During and immediately following 
the Champlain epoch the river seems to have been greatly choked up 
about the Dalles, behind which a vast lake accumulated. This 
quaternary lake it is proposed to call Lake Lewis, just as the name 
Bonneville has been given to the great body of water of which the 
present Salt Lake of Utah is the remnant, 


A NEw point in the dispersion of seeds has been observed bya 
botanist at Nyack, N. Y. He had gathered a few pods of the Chi- 
nese wistaria (W. consequana, Bunth.), and placed them in a vase 
on the mantel-shelf. One evening in January he was startled bya 
loud, snapping report, and heard something strike against the ceil- 
ing and then rebound forcibly against the window-shade. Exami- 
nation showed that the smallest of the wistaria pods had ruptured, 
and that the flying missile was one of its inclosed beans. The 
valves of the pod had turned entirely inside out at their lower 
extremity, and had separated from their pedicel, not at the well- 
marked juncture, but a little distance below it. The bean was 
thrown twenty feet; if it had been ejected with the same force 
from its natural position on the vine it would doubtless have gone 
much further. At this pace the spread of the plant ought to be ex- 
ceedingly rapid. 


A very curious observation is made concerning Nepenthes bical- 
carala, a new pitcher-plant discovered in Borneo by Mr. Burbidge. 
Its pitchers, which always contain insects of various kinds, are 
armed at their entrance with two sharp and strong spines. Mr. 
Burbidge is convinced that the spines serve to prevent birds and 
insect-hunting animals—such as the tarsier—from removing these 
insects, which doubtless serve as nourishment to the plant. 


Str W. Hooker states that the powdered capsules of Puneeria 
coagulans, » shrub common in Northern India, may be used in 
cheese-making in place of rennet. A decoction of thirty parts of 
the powder in 1,150 parts of water is sufficient. A teaspoonful of 
this liquid is sufficient for a gallon of milk, 


AccorpinG to the New Hampshire Gazette a toad, having ob- 
served that flies were attracted by moistened meal which was give 
as food to a brood of chickens, contrived to roll himself in the 
saucer, and thus became a living and very efficient fly-trap. 


ACCORDING to MM. Gerlach and Koch, if the shell of an egg is 
coated over in great part with varnish, the embryo is dwarfed, 
sometimes not reaching a fourth part of its normal size, whilst the 
head is disproportionately large. 
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Insects, and especially bees, possess a sense for color, and not 
only distinguish one hue from another, but have their preferences. 
That they have a delicacy and a discrimination of scent far sur- 
passing that of the bloodhound needs no demonstration. It ap- 
pears, further, that powerful odors and brilliant colors are very 
rarely combined, but seem mutually to substitute each other. 
Hence the conclusion is drawn that both the colors and the odors of 
flowers serve to attract insects, and thus toinsure fecundetion, The 
more bright and conspicuous a flower the more readily it is seen by 
bees and butterflies, and the more likely it is to be visited. Hence 
a number of the peculiarities of the vegetable world become intel- 
ligible, which would otherwise be unmeaning. The cowslip, as Mr. 
Grant Allen has recently pointed out, carries its flowers on a stiff 
and relatively tall stem, because it grows on level ground. The 
primrose, with its slender, drooping stem, prefers the slopes of 
banks and hillocks, and has a larger and brighter flower. Our or- 
dinary heaths and wild thyme have exceedingly small flowers, and 
form a low carpet over the ground ; but they grow where they are 
not overshadowed by trees or bushes, and their individual blos- 
soms are sO numerous and closely set together that they cannot 
easily be overlooked. The foxglove haunts the woods, the cop- 
pices, and the sides and interstices of rocks; hence, to be visible, it 
requires a tall stem and fairly sized, richly colored blossoms, The 
poppy, like the cowslip and the primrose, is an inhabitant of the 
fields; but it flowers not in early Spring, but when the grass and 
corn have grown high enough to hide any lowly plant; hence we 
see its intense scarlet cup supported by a moderately tall stem. 


A screnTiFic solution is asked to explain why a white cloth, a 
sheet of paper, or other white object, especially if in motion, has 
such arepulsive effect upon birds, wild ortame ? Upon insects they 
seem to have a powerfully attractive influence, as any one may 
observe who lays down a white cloth in a field or wood, and awaits 
the result. 

Carnivorous GRASSHOPPERS.—A large green grasshopper, be- 
longing to the African genus Conocephalus, though of a phyto- 
phagous group, is strictly carnivorous, devouring flies, spiders, and 
bits of raw beef. 

SEVEN artesian wells, varying in depth from 800 to 1,800 feet, and 
yossessing considerable medicinal properties, are now running in 
Reosia, Ill. 

Tue spider crab of Japan (Macrocheira Camperi) has been 
known to reach the length of ten, eleven, and even fifteen fect. 
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A GENTLEMAN conversing with two ladies to whom nature had 
denied the gift of speech, called it “a little exercise with the dumb 
belles.” 

A younG lady of wealth and position has astonished society by 
cutting and making her own wedding-dress. She also intended to 
make her own wedding-cake, but the Board of Health interfered. 


THERE are dozens of murderers now in our streets, 
Said I to myself, said I; 

There’s mischief in “innocent” folks that one meets, 
Said I to myself, said I; 

They do not in darkness a coward’s blow deal, 

Nor do they “ remove” us with weapons of steel. 

But on the smooth sidewalk aes strew orange-peel, 
Said I to myself, said I. 


A writer in a scientific monthly says that in the “oyster 
schools of France, oysters are taught to travel without opening 
their shells, It would appear that an oyster has more brains and 
intelligence than a dude. The latter can’t be taught to travel 
without opening his shell. . 


Tue obliging visitor, to show that he is really fond of children, 
and that the dear little one is not es him in the least, treats 
the child to a ride upon his knee. “Trot! trot! trot! How do 
you like that, my boy? Is that nice?” “Yes, sir,” replies the 
aon “but not so nice as on the real donkey—the one with four 
egs |” 

Some girls are pretty and some are wise, 

And some are good and some are true, 
And any of these will be a prize 

To the lucky man who comes to woo. 

But very few are good and true 

And wise and pretty and all, like you; 
And that’s how you tease and tantalize 
That good-looking fellow, who’d give his eyes 

To know just what you intend to do; 

Because there are very few girls like you. 


THE ConcLustIon.— Protoplasm,” remarked the professor, “is 
composed of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, in which com- 
pound the water largely predominates. To what conclusion does 
this lead ?” The pupil was a boy, and not easily staggered. He 
answered, “It leads to the conclusion that dad never takes any 
protoplasm in his’n.” 


SuRPRISED.—“ Mother,” said a lad, seriously, “ I’m surprised 
very much.” ‘Well, George, what is the matter ?” ‘You said it 
was wrong to deceive, didn’t you?” ‘Yes, George, very wrong.” 
“And wrong to swindle ?” “Yes, very.” ‘ Well, then, I'll have to 
tell you that some unknown person has taken the sweet goodies out 
of the preserve-jar, and filled it up with sour pickles.” And the 
wiknown person ran out to play. 





A Lapy taught her child to say amen after grace. For a day or 
two all went well; but the child’s mind had been working, and she 
surprised her mother by solemnly saying, “‘ Amen, a-women.” 


FRENCH LOVE, 


Dearest Jacques, you’re my pie and my cherries: 
You’re my creamiest cream of the creams; 

You’re the sweetest of all my sweet berries; 
You’re the idolized pig of my dreams! 


My dear poodle are you, and my rabbit; 
My big nag in the swiftest of teams; 

And to no one but you would I blab it— 
You’re the idolized pig of my dreams! 


My consignment of new Spring molasses, 
You’re my taffy in rolls and in reams; 
You’re the shoat that all others surpasses; 
You're the idolized pig of my dreams ! 


‘I REALLY was puzzled what to do for the best,” said our own 
Mrs. Ramsbotham. “I was quite ‘on the corns of a duenna,’ as 
the saying is.” 

LitTtLE Selim Myers swallowed a dime belonging to his mother 
one day last week. He had ten cents of his own, and when he 
realized that the coin belonged to his mother he jubilantly ex- 
claimed: ‘I’m glad it wasn’t mine.” 


“You have asked to see me,” said an employer to his clerk. 
“Yes, sir.” ‘‘ What is wanted ?” “I wish to make a claim which 
I doubt not your sense of justice will accept.” “Very well, what 
is it?” ‘I do the same work as Z., and I gain six dollars a month 
less thanhe. Is that fair?” “No; you are perfectly right. I will 
at once reduce Z,’s pay six dollars,” 


INDISPUTABLE, 


A something haunts me day and night, 
A something that I can’t dispel; 
Against its power I vainly fight— 
It often makes me feel unwell. 
Alas, its influence is strong, 
As obstinate as any mule, 
It may be right, it may be wrong, 
But something tells me I’m a fool 


Obedient to ma’s request, 

I struggled to improve my mind; 
And often was my brain distrest 

By spelling-books and sums combined. 
But though I strove, I e’er remained 

The biggest blockhead in the school, 
For which misfortune I was caned: 

Now, mustn’t I have been a fool ? 


The years rolled on, and Cupid came 

(The boy whose dress consists of wings), 
And made my bosom all aflame, 

By whispering of love and things, 
Though frequently I went to woo, 

I found at last her treatment cool, 
I fondly dreamt her heart was true; 

Now, wasn’t I a blessed fool ? 


Wherever I may wend my way, 
I’m east for ‘‘ muff” in every scene; 
For instance, now, this little lay 
Is far from what it might have been. 
I fancied this effusion would 
Prove one exception to the rule; 
Thought I, ‘“‘ They'll tell me this is good ”— 
Now, mustn’t } have been a fool ? 


“My face is my fortune, sir!” indignantly responded a fleshy 
young lady, when her suitor delicately attempted to sound her 
financial —— “It is certainly a large one, then,” dryly re- 
sponded the young man, as he took his hat and cane to leave. 


WHEN Mr. Durnford (the well-known fellow of Oriel) was set- 
tled at a parish near Exeter, he once encountered the bishop in 
what the latter considered a very unclerical garb, and he accosted 
him with, ‘“‘ Pray, Mr. Durnford, do you think that your attire is 
quite suitable for a clergyman to wear about his parish ?” “Oh, 
my lord, I was surprised to find that my neckeloth had washed 
black.” ‘Oh, indeed! then I suppose your trowsers have washed 
white?” 





“Trp Top.”—So wrote a patient on the scroll of Dr. CoLTon at 
the Cooper Institute, after having teeth extracted with the gas. 
One hundred and thirty-five thousand patients, Gas fresh every 


‘day. 





HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Oures Dyspepsia. 


Our GASTRICINE LOZENGE has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 


convenient pocket box. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 


box. Sent by mail, J. N. HaGeman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner 8th Street, 
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